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‘The Macmillan Company 'S Books| 








The Bible and the Child 


16mo, cloth, $1 00 


By the Very Rev. F. W. FARRAR, Rev. ROBERT 

F. HorTON, ARTHUR S. PEAKE, M.A., Prof. 

WALTER F. ADENEY, the Very Rev. W. H. 

FREMANTLE, Rev. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, 

ree FRANK C. PORTER, and Rev. LYMAN 
BBOTT. 


An able series of Papers on what should be taught 
children about the Bible in the light of Higher 


Criticism. : 


‘: The question is one of vital importance and of a 
Mificulty which can hardly be exaggerated. It will, 
perhaps, hardly be answered to general satisfaction 
in a single generation, but that it must be answered is 
obvious, and that it is the duty of every one who has 
even a little light upon the subject to turn that light 
upon others is no less clear. The little volume before 
usis very luminous. It contains papers by a number 
of PEoe, e of special gauipesent for just sucha work.” 
—The Evangelist, New York. 





The Modern Reader’s Bible. 


Small 18mo. Cloth extra, 50 cents each ; leather, 60 cents. 
A Series of Books from the Sacred Scriptures, | 
presented in [lodern Literary Form 
BY 
RICHARD G. MOULTON 
M.A. (Camb.), Ph.D. (Penn.) } 
Professor of Literature in English in the University of Chicago. 


“In view of the significance and possible results of Professor | 
Moulton’s undertaking, it is not too much to pro- 
nounce it one of the most important spiritual and The Outlook 
literary events of the times. It is part of the New York 
renaissance of Biblical study; but it may mean, 
and in our judgment it does mean, the renewal of a fresh and | 
deep impression of the beauty and poses of the supreme spiritual | 
writing of the world. ... Each volume contains a very valuable 
introductory study of the book presented as a piece of literature ; 

















to the literature relating to the Bible. Each volume is also furnished with notes. The text used throughout the series 
is that of the Revised Version, the marginal readings being usually preferred.’’ 


THE ORDER IN WHICH IT IS PROPOSED TO ISSUE THE VOLUMES IS AS FOLLOWS : 


and this series of essays, summing up the results of Professor 
Moulton’s long study, form a contribution of no small importance 





TISDOM The Gospel for an Age of Doubt HISTORY 


SERIES 


20UR VOLUMES argieathecadt canes smb IN FIVE VOLUMES 
The Yale Lectures.on Preaching for 1896. 
- a these are now ready. ‘A most timely book. It meets the geesfions which The first four, of ‘these ave 
The P b. are stirring in the minds of many. epochal y 4 young men, 
. » and in an attractive manner. . 
+ —e, The ifterary “ilustration of the authors postions F on Genesis 
t ,t t en his points ; and the 
Ecclesiasticus pron pres in the topendix | = pertinence and force The Exodus 
1 i ®wi oe, Puptresnes to his. arzument. Fn Cromehont = Th J d 
Ecc ~ = ull of the spirit of Christ. Itis the best one 0: 
esiastes a few books T'shou id venture to put in the hands ofa young e Judges 


i 
doubts, with ble assurance it 
dom of Solomon would Jead tore settled faith in the. Gospel of Christ. The Kings 
.D., inceton University. 
James O. Murray, ean of Pr The Chronicles 


The Book of Job 





By HENRY VAN Dyke, D.D., author of “ Little 


Cloth, 12mo, $1 75 SERIES 








Biblical Idyls The FES ICYayis of Ruth, Esther 


and the Epic 
and Tobit. 


PROPHECY SERIES Prophets of the Christian Faith 


IN FOUR VOLUMES 


Isaiah Ezekiel 
Jeremiah The Minor P 


Announcements as to further issues will be made from time to MUNGER, Rev. A. V. G. ALLEN, and Very Rev. 


time. 





COMMENTS and quickening the att of thoos whe rei de-s 
“ Unquestionably here is a task worth carrying out ; and it is “— and will have a high place.”— The % 
to be said at once that Dr. MouKon hag carried | The sites aie rivisaline tesuahe hove won 
Presb: it out with great skill and helpfulness. Bo e P f ; 1 ! 
Bad Reformed insroduction and the noses ale distinct contribu: ingo their preparption. Dean Farrar scloviag acme 
ew tions to the better understanding and higher has gone before, is cogent, as well as fervent, and 
appreciation of the literary character, features, contains suggestions of vital import for present-day 
and beauties of the Biblical books treated.” Christianity.” — 7he Epworth Herald. 
“ i i ice, “Notable both on account of the subjects treated 
_ ee any ag og in plan paper, ie me =< ang oe and ‘the eminence "and ability of the authors.”— 
The Church wider appreciation first of the literary and then of Christian at Work. 
the spiritual power ot the Bible.” 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


The Orations and Songs of Moses, 
Deuteronomy constituting his Farewell to the 
People of Israel. Ready 





Ready 





12mo, cloth, $1.25 +? 


‘ 
By the Rev. LYMAN ABBOTT, Rev. FRANCIS 
Brown, Rev. GEORGE MATHESON, Rew 
hets Marcus Dops, Rev. A. C. MCGIFFERT, Very 
ropne Rev. W. H. FREMANTLE, Prof. ADOLPH HAR- 
NACK, Rev. A. M. FAIRBAIRN, Rev. 


F. W. FARRAR. 
** Asa volume of religious biography, illuminating 
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‘Tbe Outlook 


Illustrated Magazine Number 
for February 


will appear under date of February 6, and will contain, in addition to its usual compre- 
hensive review of the world’s affairs for the preceding week, the second installment of 


THE STORY OF GLADSTONE’S LIFE 
By JUSTIN McCARTHY 


In this installment we read about Gladstone as a student of law at Lincoln’s Inn, about his bachelor 
breakfasts at the Albany, about his parliamentary and official successes, and about the accession of 
Queen Victoria. A chapter is devoted to a discussion of Gladstone’s first book, “ The State in its 
Relations with the Church,” and then follows an account of Gladstone’s marriage. Much space is 
devoted to an explanation of the resignation of the young statesman from Sir Robert Peel’s Cabinet. 
Among the twenty-four illustrations, those which will attract most notice are an exquisite reproduction 
from Richmond’s beautiful portrait of Mrs. Gladstone and her sister, Lady Lyttelton, and a picture rep- 
resenting the two young ladies at archery. They were married the same day at Hawarden Church. A 
fine view of the Church and views of the old and new castles at Hawarden are given. 


THE SCHUBERT CENTENARY 


By KENYON WEST 


On January 31, 1797, “the immortal melodist ” Franz Schubert was born in the Lichtenthal suburb 
of Vienna, and the hundredth anniversary of that event gal be fittingly celebrated by the appearance 
of an article on Schubert by the well-known critic, n West. It will be accompanied by several 
illustrations. 


A STORY BY I. ZANGWILL :~“ The Jewish Messenger ” 
A STORY BY RICHARD MALCOLM JOHNSTON: “Ephe” 


Of these two stories, that by Mr. Zangwill is one of his most characteristic studies of Jewish life, full 
of humor and sympathy; that by Mr. Johnston is an original and striking character-sketch. It forms 
one of the series of short stories of American life which THE OUTLOOK will publish throughout the 
year in its Magazine Numbers. 


AN EVOLUTIONIST’S THEOLOGY 
By LYMAN ABBOTT 


The sixth of the series o: nine articles on this general subject has for its title, “ Redemption by 
Evolution.” 


DETROIT: A MUNICIPAL STUDY 
By the Hon. HAZEN S. PINGREE 


In this article Mayor Pingree sets forth what has been accomplished during his administration, and 
incidentally pictures some of the difficulties an anti-monopoly Mayor must expect to encounter. A 
portrait and several other illustrations will accompany this article. 


There will also be other important articles. The subscription price of The Outlook 
is $3 a year in advance. 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 13 Astor Place, New York 
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i The New Crown Violet 


Charming 


Finest Gift 


Violet ROD om eS LOG a SI Perfume 


IN 7 DELICIOUS ODORS. 
The Crown Violet, 
The Crown Ambre, The Crown White Rose, 
The Crown Ghypre, The Crown Peau d’Es pagne. 
The Crown Orchidia, The Crown Crab-Apple Blossoms. 
Each in a beautiful carton. Price, $1.25. Ask your Druggist for them. 
186 Fifth Ave» CROWN PERFUMERY CO. 77 Sey Bond Street, 
where a full line of the famous Crown Perfumery can be seen. 


Makers of the universal favorites, Crab-Apple Blossoms and Matsukita Per- 
fumes and the Crown Lavender Salts asked for all over the world. 


wes 


HAILED WITH DELIGHT! 


Crown Lavender Pocket Salts 


Charming Novelty 
THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO. 


Of London, call attention to one of their 
most charming novelties. 





The Crown 
Lavender 
Pocket Salts 


Bottles as shown or 


The Crown 
Perfumed 
Pocket Salts 


in dainty kid purses, 


Which can be carried in the 
Made by them for many years in Eagined, 
Made in the 
CROWN LAVENDER 

CRAB-APPLE BLOSSOMS 

WHITE LILAC 

VIOLETTE 

These Pocket Salts 


Deliciously perfumed with the Crown Per- 
world-renowned Crown Lavender Salts, 
tion of the Crown Perfumery Co., so 
and Paris clients. 


. Standard Size, 50 cts. 
PRICES: Smaller Size, 40 cts. 


PATENTED AuG. 4, 189% 


pocket with perfect safety. 

but now for the first time introduced into 
country. 

following odors: 


YLANG-YLANG 
VERBENA 
MATSUKITA 
And all other odors. 


are Perfect Gems 

fumes, and identical in quality with the 
and various Perfumed Salts, the crea- 
long and favorably known to their London 


In Kid Purses, 75 cts. 
Smaller Size, 60 cts. 


ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR THEM 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 


BEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS 
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Books for the Holidays 


Poems by 
Johanna Ambrosius 


RRANSLATED from the twenty- 
T sixth German edition by Mary 
J. Safford. Portrait. 

$1.50. 


Here isa woman who, by sheer force 
of genius, has risen ina few months from 
a common laborer of the fields to be 
known as one of Germany’s most pop- 
ular modern poets. The striking thing 
in her poems is their lyrical quality. 
Whether the thought be sad or hopeful, 
the singing quality of the verse is ever 
apparent.—New York Tribune. 


16mo. 


An Eclipse Party in Africa 


‘Chasing Summer across the Equator 


in U.S.S. Pensacola. By Eben 
J. Loomis, of the U. S. Scientific 
Expedition to West Africa, 1889- 


90. With an introduction by Prof.” 


_David P. Todd, M.A., Ph.D., 
Chief of the Expedition. 84 Illus- 
trations, 8vo. cloth, gilt top, $4.50. 


The Puritan in England 
and New England 


By Ezra Hoyt Byington, D.D., 
Member of the American Society 
of Church History. With an in- 
troduction by Alexander McKen- 
zie, D.D. 8vo, cloth. Three 
i'lustrations. $2.00. 








Emily Dickinson’s Poems 


Third Series. Edited by Mabel. 


Loomis Todd. 16mo, cloth. Uni- 
form with First and Second Series. 
$1.25. White and Gold, $1.50. 


Philip Gilbert Hamerton 


An Autobiography (1834-1859) , and a 
Memoir by his wife (1859-1894), 
with a portrait. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
$3.00. 

Ten years befor: his death Mr. Ham- 
erton began an autobiography, at which 
he worked intermittently, only living to 
carry it as far as his twenty-fifth year— 
the year of his marriage. Mrs. Hamer- 
ton has been able to carry it on with in- 
timate knowledge of all she relates. The 
volume contaius many of Hamerton’s 
letters, and others of great interest from 
Robert - Browning, G. F. Watts, Peter 
Graham, and R. L. Stevenson. 


Leaves from 
Juliana Horatia Ewing’s 
“Canada Home” 
Gathered by Elizabeth.S. ‘Lucker. 
With illustrations by the author, 
and facsimiles of Mrs. Ewing’s 
color sketches made while at 
Fredéricton. Quarto, cloth, $3.00. 


Old Colony Days 


By May Alden Ward, author of 
“ Dante,” “ Petrarch,” etc. 1l6mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 








The Star Sapphire 


By Mabel Collins, author ot 
“Through the Gates of Gold.” 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The Lover’s Year-Book 
of Poetry 


Poems of the Other Life. A collec- 
tion of poems for every day in the 
year. By Horace Parker Chan- 
dler. 2 volumes—January-June, 
and July-December. Each l6mo, 
cloth, $1.25 ; white and gold, $1.50. 


Nugae Litterariae 


Or, Brief Essays on Literary, Social, 
and Other Themes. By William 
Mathews, author of “ Getting on 
in the World,” etc. 12mo, cloth, 

_ $1.50. 


Little Daughter of the Sun 
By Julia P. Dabney. Illustrated by 
the author. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 
Modern French Literature 


By Benjamin W. Wells, Ph.D., 
author of * Modern German Lit- 
erature.” 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Moiher, Baby, and Nursery 


By Dr. Genevieve Tucker. Fully 
illustrated. Small 4to, cloth, $1.50 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNGSTERS 


Jerry the Blunderer 


By Lily F. Wesselhoeft, author of’ 
“Sparrow the Tramp,” etc. II- 
lustrated from photographs taken 
from life. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


The Wonderful Fairies of 
the Sun 

By Ernest Vincent Wright. With 
30 illustrations by Cora M. Nor- 
man. Quarto, cloth, $1.25. 
Joel: a Boy of Galilee 

By Annie Fellows Johnston. With 
ten illustrations by Searles. 
Square 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


At all Bookstores 
Postpaid on receipt of price 








The Black Dog and Other 
Stories 


By A. G. Plympton, author of ** Dear 
Daughter Dorothy,” “ Betty, a 
Butterfly,” etc. Illustrated by the 
author. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


A Cape May Diamond 


By Evelyn Raymond, author of 
“The Little Lady of the Horse” 
and “The Mushroom Cave.” 
Illustrated by Lilian Craw- 
ford True. Square 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. 


ROBERTS 








Louisa M. Alcott 


Her Life, Letters, and Journals. | 


Edited by Ednah D. Cheney. 


With portraits, views of the Alcott } 


Home in Concord, and facsimiles 

of her writing. $1.50. 

‘* The authoress of ‘ Littlke Women’ 
was much more than an exceptionally 
clever and successful writer of stories for 
boys and girls; she was a heroine, and 


her life was full of golden deeds of } 


self-sacrifice.”—London Bookseller. 


Nan at Camp Chicopee 


By Myra Sawyer Hamlin. 


16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


BROS., Boston 


my 


Illus 4 
trated by Jessie McDermott. | 
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** So adequate a combination of ability and of interest, of timeliness and of permanancy, of criticism and of descrip- 
tion, of fiction and of history, and, finally, of literature and of art, is not attained by any 
other magazine.”—Zoston Herald, Dee. 13, 1896. 


JANUARY 


CENTURY 


CONTAINS 


AN INSTALLMENT OF THE WIDELY READ SERIAL 
THE MOST IMPORTANT SERIES OF PAPERS FOR AMERICANS NOW APPEARING 


“CAMPAIGNING WITH GRANT ” cen. ttorate porter 


Grant’s Third Day in the Wilderness. 
Hail to the Chief! A Midnight Ride. “I shall ta! 


Speech and Speech-Reading for the Deaf 
The latest methods of instructing deaf children, with special 
reference to the experience of Helen Keller. Illustrated by 
Irving Wiles. 
A Rose of Yesterday 


By F. Marion Crawford 
The third installment of Mr. Crawford’s new novel. A 
study of divorce. 


The Absurdity of War 


“‘ The last remnant of man’s mode of deciding disputes in 
the animal or savage state.” By E. L. Godkin. 


Dr. Weir Mitchell’s 
Great Story ef the 
Revolutionary War, 


Grant foughs it with the Troops. 
e no backward steps.” 


How a Famous Message was Despatched. 
Scenes at the “ Bloody Angle.” 


Napoleon’s Interest in the Battle of 
New Orleans 
With a Description of the Battle by 


General Andrew Jackson 


The battle of New Orleans, in which 2117 British soldiers 
and 13 Americans were killed and wounded, excited the in- 
terest of Europe, especially of Napoleon Bonaparte, who was 
in Elba at the time. General Jackson wrote a personal letter 
to James Monroe which describes the battle and which was 
read by Napoleon. It is believed that this letter, which is of 
extraordinary interest, has never before appeared in print. 


“HUGH WYNNE, FREE QUAKER” 


With a Synopsis of the Chapters already Published in November ‘and December 


This story is attracting universal attention. 


The present installment contains two thrilling episodes in the life of its young 


Quaker hero iust before the outbreak of the American Revolution. 


Lenbach, the Painter 


A beautifully illustrated article on a famous German 
pe, with his portrait of Bismarck, engraved by Henry 
Wolf, as the frontispiece. 


Public Spirit in Modern Athens 


Contributed by Mr. Bikélas, the leading literary man of 
Greece. With twelve beautiful illustrations by Castaigne. 





A Girl of Tlodern Tyre 
By Hamlin Garland 
Author of “ Main Traveled Roads,” etc. 





COMPLETE 
STORIES 


The Lights of Sitka 
By Chester Bailey Fernald 
Author of “ The Cat and the Cherub,” etc. 








CAPTAIN MAHAN ON ADMIRAL NELSON 


The story of ‘“ Nelson in the Battle of the Nile,’ by Capt. Alfred T. Mahan, the well-known author of “ Influence of Sea 


Power in History.” Illustrated with pictures and diagrams. 


An American Composer 
By Henry T. Finck 


A sketch of Mr. Edward A. MacDowell, recently called to 
the new professorship of music at Columbia University. 


Summer at Christmas-Tide 
By Julian Hawthorne 


An interesting article describing winter life in the island 
of Jamaica. With six illustrations by Gilbert Gaul. 


THIS IS THE SUBSCRIPTION SEASON 


On and after the issue of the January number new subscribers may obtain the November and December eo 4 (beginning 


the volume) free of charge on request. 
publishers. Price, $4.00 a year; single numbers, 35 cents. 


All dealers fill subscriptions on these terms, or remittance may be made direct tothe 
The Century Co., Union Square, New York. 


**Young people who grow up on ST. NICHOLAS are pretty sure to like the best literature.” 


—Home Journal, Boston, Dec. 5, 1896. 


THE JANUARY ST NICHOLAS vew Year’s Number 


Containing a delightful table of contents, including a complete long story— 


“DANNY AND THE ‘MAJOR.’” A Story of the Plains 


Mrs. Custer, who read the manuscript, said of it, “ It is true to the very life: to read it is like being there.” 


THE SERIAL STORIES 


of St. NICHOLAS for the comin: 


year are especially noteworthy. One, ‘‘ Master Skylark,” by John Bennett, illustrated by 


Reginald Birch, is a story of the days of Shakspere, the poet himself being one of the characters. 


BEGIN THE NEW YEAR 


by subscribing to Sr. Nicuoras for the young folks of your household, The volume began with the November number and several ot 


¢ serials commence in that issue. Ali 1 
of charge (December is the beautiful Cnristmas issue) on request. 


Ali new subscribers who begin with January may receive the November and December numbers free 
Subscribe through dealers everywhere, or remit $3.00 to the publishers 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 





Cape Cod 


By Henry D. THOREAU. Aoliday Edition. U- 
lustrated with 100 charming water colors. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, $5.00. 


“ This is perhaps the very finest example of artistic book- 
wpakiog am country has ever produced.” —Mailand Express, 
ew Yor 


Talks About Autographs 


By Dr. GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL, editor of “ Bos- 
well’s Life of Johnson.” With portraits and fac- 
similes. Square 8vo, leather, $3.50; also in buck- 
ram, with paper label, $3.50, sez. 

Fifty famous persons are embraced in his delightful “ Talks.” 


Chapters from a Life 
By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, author of “A 
Singular Life,” “The Gates Ajar,” etc. With 
twenty-four portraits and other illustrations. Sixth 
Thousand. 12mo, $1.50. 

_ Aremarkably attractive book of biographical and literary 

interest. 


Mere Literature and Other Essays 
By WoopRow WILSON, author of “ Congressional 
Government,” etc. 12mo, $1.50. 


A varied statement of the proper aims of literature and his- 
torical study, and represents both admirably. 





Harriet Beecher Stowe 


Her Writings in a New Riverside Edition. From 
new plates. With portraits, views of Mrs. Stowe’s 
homes, and other illustrations on the engraved 
title-pages. In 16 volumes, 12mo, handsomely 
bound, cloth, gilt top, $1.50 each. 


_ Avery handsome, every way desirable edition of the writ- 
ings of one of the greatest of American women. 


Authors and Friends 


By Mrs. JAMES T. FIELDs. 
12mo, artistically printed, $1.50. 


Very interesting papers on Longfellow, Emerson, Holmes, 
Mrs. Thaxter, Mrs. Stowe, Whittier, Tennyson, and Lady 
Tennyson. 


Poems by Celia Thaxter 


Appledore Edition. "Edited, with a charming pref- 
ace, by SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 12mo, uniform 
with Mrs. Thaxter’s “Letters,” cloth, gilt top, 
$1.50. 


Whitman: A Study 


An entirely new, original, noteworthy book, by 
JoHN BurrouGHS. 16mo, $1.25. Also, uniform 
with the limited Riverside Edition of Burroughs’s 
writings, with fine portrait of Whitman. 12mo, gilt 
top, $1.50, ze¢ ; uncut edges, paper label, $1.50, xt. 


Fifth Thousand. 





Sold by Booksellers. 


Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston; {1 East 17th Street, New York 





Pastors and 
Superintendents 


Note two valuable books-——one for the study, 
the prayer-meeting, the Bible class; the other for 
your Sunday-scheol : 

The Interwoven Gospels 


And Gospel Harmony. A continuous narrative 


in the words of the Gospels. Interleaves showing 
the Harmony. Edited by Rev. WM. PITTENGER. 
American Revised Version. Indexes, Notes, etc. 
5 Maps. Minth Thousand. Cloth, $1.00. Seal, 
gilt edges (Pastor’s Pocket Style), $2.0). 

“ Anoriginalidea ... unique... useful. Thetextis... 


recognized in this country as the best translation of the best 
Greek text yet given to the world.”— The Outlook. 


The Hymnal for Schools 


Admirably edited; rapidly adopted in Sunday- 
schools, private and public schools; giving solid 
satisfaction. 

“Choice work . . . but the wants of average pupils are well 
kept in mind.”—Congregationalist. “ Music that has dignity 
and words that have sense.” — Watchman (Baptist). “* Wholly 
admirable.”—/nterior (Presbyterian). *‘* Altogether the best.” 
—NICHOLAS MuRRAY BUTLER. “ Will foster the true taste 
for hymns of real poetical character, and music of a high 
quality.”— The Outlook. 

*,* Sample pages, or sample copies (returnable) sent on 
application. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT 


47 E. 10th St., NEW YORK CITY 


N.B. Send for our Selected Catalogue of Choice Reading, — 
Abbott, Beecher, Bradford, and other famous authors. 





BOOKS BY 
AMORY H. BRADFORD 


HEREDITY AND CHRISTIAN PROB- 
LEMS. $1.50. 

So open-eyed, so frank and sensible, so fresh. so spiritually uplift- 
ing did I find it that I hope our ministers may read it very generally. 
for it will introduce them to themes as fascinating as they are fruit- 
ful—Witi1am F. BLackmAn, Professor of Sociology, Yale Uni- 
versity. 

THE QUESTION OF UNITY. 75 cents. 


A series of papers on this important subject by different writers. 
Collected and Edited by Dr. Bradford. 


OLD WINE: NEW BOTTLES. Some 
Elemental Doctrines in Modern Form: “ The Living 
God,” “ The Holy Trinity,” “What is Left of the 
Bible,” “ The Immortal Life.” 35 cents. 


SPIRIT AND LIFE: The Divine Influence 
in Human Life and History. $1. 

THE PILGRIM IN OLD ENGLAND: His- 
tory, Present Conditions, and Outlook of the Inde- 
pendent (Congregational) Churches in England. $2. 

THF SISTINE MADONNA: A CHRIST- 
MAS MEDITATION. Japan parchment paper, 
35 cents; cloth, decorated, 50 cents. 


Any one of these will be sent by mail, free of postage, on 
receipt of the price, by 


TTHE OUTLOOK CO., 13 Astor Place, New York 
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Beacon Lights of History 
By Dr. JOHN LORD 


A biographical review of 
civilization, setting forth its 
great epochs and master 
minds, the thinkers of great 
thoughts, and doers of great 
deeds,— 


THE WORLD’S LIFE AND 
PROGRESS 

FOR FIVE THOUSAND YEARS 
In Ten Volumes 

Jewish Heroes and Prophets, 

Old Pagan Civilizations, 

Antiquity, 

Middle Ages, 

Renaissance and Reformation, 

Great Warriors and Statesmen, 

Great Women, 

Modern European Statesmen, 

American Statesmen, and 

Nineteenth Century Writers. 

“Take high rank. Many owe their enthusiasm in the study 
of history to Dr. Lord.”—FRANCIS L. PATTON, Pres. Prince- 
ton University. ; ’ 

“ He writes history as Plutarch did. . . . The choice of sub- 
jects is happy, the grouping skillful, the style graphic. “Great 
characters represent great ideas, and illuminate them.’’—Prof. 
W.S. TYLER, Amherst College. _. 

“ Valuable as contributions to history. .. . Peculiarly rich 
in comparisons and analogies.”—Rev. ANDREW P. PEABOpy, 
D.D., Cambridge, Mass. 

Served direct to responsible subscribers on —_ payments. 
Send for Description and critical Opinions. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York 








Busy Man’s 
Library 


Not sold in Bookstores 











One of the most important religious books 
of the year. 


The Bible as Literature 


By PRoFr. RICHARD G. MouLTON, A. B. BRUCE, 
D.D., HENRY VAN DYKE, D.D., J. M. WHITON, 
Ph.D., PROF. JOHN F. GENUNG, W. E. GRIFFIS, 
D.D., Pror. L. W. BATTEN, Ph.D., PROF. 
ALBERT P. Cook, and others. Introduction 
by LyMAN ABpoTtT, D.D. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


“A book that we can heartily commend to all min- 
isters, Sunday-school teachers, and literature classes.” — 
Northern Christian Advocate. 

“We have followed the volume with delight and 
surprise at the richness of its treatment.”—Chicago 
Advance. 

“ There has béen no former publication of this kind 
having anything like the scope, plan, and amplitude of 
both Biblical and literary scholarship.”—Soston Adver- 
tiser. 

“The contributors to this volume are among the 
most distinguished Biblical scholars in the world.”— 
Epworth Herald. 

For sale by all booksellers, or sent, prepaid, on receipt 
of price. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPANY 
46 East 14th St., New York 
100 Purchase St., Boston 





$300.00 in CASH 


A 25c. Pattern FREE 








THIS LADIES’ HUSSAR BASQUE 





Our Offer 


than it appears in opportunities—foreign words do not count. 
but having different meanings, count as one word. Work it out as follows: Poor 
Tin, Tins, Nut, Runs, Tune, Tunes, Ion, etc., etc. 

We will pay $100 for the largest list, $50 for the second largest, 
$25 for the third, $10 each for the next five, $5 each for the next 
ten,and $1 each for the next twenty-five. 
forty-three contestants the aggregate sum of $300, according to merit. Don’t you 
think you could be one of the forty-three ? ee 2S 


Our Purpose 


To EVERY ONE 


H°w many words do you think you can correctly spell with the letters in the 
word UPPORTUNITIES ? Using each letter as desired, but not more times 


Words spelled alike, 


That is to say, we will divide among 


The above rewards for mental effort are given free and with- 
out consideration for the purpose of attracting attention to 


MODES, by May Manton, the most popular up-to-date Fashion Magazine in the 
world. Its 36 pages, replete with beautiful illustrations of the latest styles in 
ladies’, misses’, and children’s garments, make it a real necessity in every house- 
hold; the Designs and Fashion Hints, being by May Manton, render it invaluable 
as an absolutely reliable Fashion Guide. 


You must send with your list of words 25 cents (stamps or silver) for a Three Months Tria 


Our Conditions Subscription to MODES. 
Our Extra Inducement Every person sending 25 cents and a list of 15 words or more, will, in addition to three 


Enea te ' ‘© months’ subscription, receive by return mail a pattern of this Ladies’ Hussar Basque 
No. 6951 (illustrated above), in any size from 32 to 42 inches bust measure. The regular retail price of the pattern is 25 cents. 





Our Aim The present monthly circulation of MopEs exceeds 50,000. We aim to make it 100,000. 


This contest will close February 15th next, so the names of successful spellers may be published in the following issue of 
Moves, but SEND IN YOUR LIST AT ONCE. For our responsibility we refer you to any Mercantile Agency. Address 


MODES FASHION MAGAZINE, Dept. 283, 130 White Street, New York 
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Books by the Editors of The Outlook 


Any one of the following named books will be sent by mail, free of postage, 
on receipt of price, by THE OUTLOOK CO., 13 Astor Place, New York 


LYMAN ABBOTT 


ABBOTT’S COMMENTARY ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
their work of investigation and teaching, by giving the results rather than the processes of scholarship; 
. conclusions rather than the controversies of scholars. 


An aid to all Christian workers in 
the 
Handy Edition—ive volumes, 1,000 pages, small 


8vo, price per vol., cloth, $1.50; sheep, $2.50; half morocco, $3. This edition is intended for Sunday-school 


teachers and scholars, Bible classes, and all Bible students. 
Romans. 
10yal 8vo, large paper, price per vol., cloth, $2.50; sheep, $3.00; half morocco, $4. 
Vol I., Matthew and Mark; Vol. II., Luke and John; Vol. III., Acts 


Vol. III., John; Vol. IV., Acts; Vol. V., 


for families and all Christian workers. 
and Romans. 


THE EVOLUTION OF CHRISTIANITY. 
gilt top, $1.25. 

CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 
16mo, $1.25. 

JESUS OF NAZARETH. Founded on the Four 
Gospels, and Illustrated by Reference to the Man- 
ners, Customs, Religious Beliefs, and Political In- 
stitutions of his Times. Pp. 534. With Designs 
by Doré, Delaroche, Fenn, and others. 12mo, cloth, 
1.25. 

SIGNS OF PROMISE. 


16mo, 


Cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


HAMILTON 
NORSE STORIES, Retold from the Eddas. 16mo, 
$1.00. 
UNDER THE TREES AND ELSEWHERE. $1.50. 
MY STUDY FIRE. First Series. $1.50. 
MY STUDY FIRE. Second Series. $1.50. 


AMORY H. 





Vol. I., Matthew; Vol. II., Mark and Luke; 
Household Edition—7%ree volumes, 1,100 pages, 
This edition is intended 


IN AID OF FAITH. $1.00. 

HOW TO BECOME A CHRISTIAN. 
THE ROMAN CATHOLIC QUESTION. 10 cents. 
THE SIMPLICITY OF CHRISTIANITY. 10 cents. 
FOR FAMILY WORSHIP. Part I. Scripture 


Selections. Part IJ. Family Prayers. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50; flexible morocco, $2.25. 


FAMILY PRAYERS. 12mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


NEW STREAMS IN OLD CHANNELS. $1.00. 
Selected from the writings of Lyman Abbott. 


10 cents. 


W. MABIE 
SHORT STUDIES IN LITERATURE. $1.50. 
ESSAYS IN LITERARY INTERPRETATION. 


$1.50 
ESSAYS ON NATURE AND CULTURE. $1.25 
BOOKS AND CULTURE. $1.25. 


BRADFORD 


HEREDITY AND CHRISTIAN 
PROBLEIIS. $1.50. 


So open-eyed, so frank and sensible, so 
fresh, so spiritually. uplifting did I find it, 
that I hope our ministers may read it very 
generally, forit will introduce them to themes 
as fascinating _ are fruitful.—Wi1LLiaAM 

BLAcKMAN, Professor of Sociology, Yale 
University. 


SPIRIT AND LIFE: The Divine 
Influence in Human Life and 
History. $1. 


GLORIA PATRI; or, Our Talks on the Trinity. 


12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


TURNING-POINTS of THOUGHT 
AND CONDUCT. Sermons 
preached in Carr’s Lane Chapel, 
Birmingham, 1887. 12mo, cloth, $1. 

THE DIVINE SATISFACTION. 
Third Edition. A Review of 
What Should and What Should 
Not be Thought About the Atone- 
ment. 12mo, paper, 40 cents. 


184 pages. $1.50. 


OLD WINE: NEW BOTTLES. 
Some Elemental Doctrines in 
Modern Form: “The Living 
God,” “The Holy Trinity,” 
“ What is Left of the Bible,” “‘ The 
Immortal Life.” 35 cents. 

THE QUESTION OF UNITY. 
75 cents. 

Aseries of papers on this important sub- 


ject by different writers. Collected and 
Mdited ie Dr. Bradford. 


JAMES M. WHITON 





tion of Life. 


EARLY PUPILS of the SPIRIT ; 
or, The Ethical Development 
of the Prophets of Israel. 
12mo, paper, 20 cents. 


WHAT OF SAMUEL? 
paper, 40 cents. 
EVOLUTION OF REVELATION. 


25 cents. 


12mo, 











~~ PILGRIM IN OLD ENG- 

AND: History, Present Condi- 

ree and Outlook of the Independ- 

ent (Congregational) Churches in 
England. $2.00. 


THE SISTINE [MADONNA: A 
CHRISTMAS MEDITATION. 
Japan parchment paper, 35 cents ; 
cloth, decorated, 50 cents. 


e 


BEYOND THE SHADOW ; or, The Resurrec- 


12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
NEW POINTS TO OLD TEXTS. 


Sermons preached in Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, and London, 1889. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


THE LAWS OF LIBERTY, and 
Other Discourses. Sermons 
preached in London, 1888. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 


CHARLES B. SPAHR 


DIST RIBUTION OF WEALTH. An Essay on the Present Distribution of Wealth in the United States 


is becoming concentrated in the hands of a relatively small class. 


Presenting the results of an investigation into the extent to which the Nation’s wealth 
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, The Editors have hoped to compile a hymnal that is x 
hitherto unequaled, and itis not to be dented that they 
¥ have succeeded, and that nobly. —THE INTERIOR. be 
a »* 
oh The Plymouth » 
the >, - 
nall 
ae | Hymnal £ 
ike ; e Y 
ges, ' 
ded \Y - EDITED BY LYMAN ABBOTT ¥ 
‘ts With the Co-operation of Herbert Vaughan Abbott 2 
¥ and Chas. H. Morse »* 
nts. 4 is eminently adapted for use in . 
nts. + > 
mts, By Churches, Colleges, Schools, Social Meetings, andthe Home 
ure , Rev. Theodore P. Prudden, West New- Professor George-C. Gow, Vassar College, > 
mo, ¥ ton, Mass.: “ Both hymns and music get hold Poughkeepsie, N. Y.: “ The Plymouth Hymnal * 
of people. The congregational singing has im- was our choice out of several admirable books. 
Pp proved. While there is an abundance of old Every tune is singable. It gives me pleasure to rm 
1.00 ¥ hymns and tunes, we find the new hymns are a_i recommend the Plymouth Hymnal for college . 
sais most admirable expression of devout feeling, — use.” ; : 
| # and the new music is attractive, easily learned, Professor Edward S. Parsons, Colorado ¥ 
ye OSung with enthusiasm, and united in by many College, Colorado Spritigs, Colo. : we . The 
* who did not join in the old tunes.” | use of its noble hymns and tunes will bring a x 
50. Rev. B. S. Rideout, Norway, Me.: “We new influence into our College worship, and so 
§ have only words of the highest praise for it. It into the lives of our students in the present and 
ON. : : P 
= Ss splendidly gotten up book in every way. the future. Such a book cannot be outgrown. * 
1.25 ¥ The longer we use it the better we like it.” We shall rather hope to grow up to it.” 
aie ™ , | . 
* Write to us for specimen pages. If you are a pastor, teacher, or choirmaster, we * 
* shall be glad to send a FREE (returnable) copy to you for examination. * 
NG- f ¥ | ¥* 
=< |* The Plymouth Sunday-School Hymnal * 
en ymou unday=5scCno0o ymna ra 
2s in 
x Edited by Thomas G. Shearman and Walton N. Ellis x 
* With an Introduction by Lyman Abbott > 
3 A 
ON. & ¥ Rev. Amory H. Bradford, First Congre- Mr. Louis C. Elson, New England Con- 3* 
nts; By gational Church, Montclair, N. J., says: “I servatory of Music, says: “I think it one of the * 
have examined with great delight the Plymouth best Sunday-school Hymnals I have yet seen. 
= Sunday-school Hymnal. In my opinion it is Such a book will do much to drive out the 9® 
x one of the very best hymn-books that has ever trashy and jingly effusions, miscalled hymns, 
been prepared in our country. Its chief excel- that too often constitute the basis of sacred col- »* 
rec- —& & lence is in the fact that, while it is simple enough _lections for youth.” yY 
* for children, its hymns are of so high an order Rev. Washington Gladden, Columbus, 
TS. that the older people can enjoy them. Itisa Ohio, writes: “I have looked over the Sunday- * 
gow,  Cbook that will not soon wear out, and it seems school Hymnal pretty carefully, and most cordi- y 
1889. > : = ane the prayer-meeting as well as ally commend it as an admirable selection of x 
the Sunday-school.” both hymns and tunes.” 
® 
and BS This Hymnal is in use in many Sunday-schools, and is an ideal book for children. : 
ae * It is beautifully printed and handsomely bound. Send for specimen x 
oe * pages. A free (returnable) copy will be sent to any * 
i" pastor or superintendent for examination. * 
—_ “ THE OUTLOOK CO., 13 Astor Place, New York ¥ 
al th , r 
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Mhc North German Lloyd 


DOUBLE SERVICE 
TO EUROPE 


and is 
THE ONLY LINE 
which 


OFFERS TRAVELERS 
A CHOICE OF 
ROUTES 


Throughout the Entire Year Tue Nortu German Lioyp STeamsuip Katser WILHELM II., IN THE 
MEDITERRANEAN SERVICE 


TO TO 


SOUTHAMPTON, ENG. GIBRALTAR 


134 hours to London in special trains. For Tangier and Spain. 


CHERBOURG, FRANCE NAPLES, ITALY 


(During the traveling season.) 6 hours to Paris in For Rome and Southern Italy. 


special trains. 
GENOA, ITALY 
9 
BREMEN, GERMANY For the resorts on the Riviera and connection to Egypt 


For points in Northern and Central Europe. by steamers of the same line. 
Those who desire may go by the Southern Route and return by the Northern, or vice versa. 


NO OTHER TOUR IS 
COMPARABLE 














in interest or pleasure to that 
to the 


Mediterranean 


and the 


Orient 


The Ships of the North 
German Lloyd, which dur- 
ing the winter season form 
in connection with those of 
the Hamburg- American Line, 
whatis known as The Ger- 
man Mediterranean Ser- 
vice, are Masterpieces of 
Marine Architecture, 
—, the highest sense of 
the safety, luxury, and 
comfort of Ocean travel. 








The charms of the Mediterranean! What words can. describe or brush portray them? It is the sea of the 
Ancients, the delight of the modern traveler. Its winter climate is so soft and sensuous as to make every moment 
a joy. Shores of vine-clad and villa-dotted hills dip down to a sea so blue that the sapphire’s tintis dulled. Cities 
hoary with age and rich in musty history. Palaces of to-day and ruins of centuries gone. Sights strange to present- 
day eyes, and villages fascinating in their picturesqueness. Natural wonders and treasure-houses of art. All these 
and more make the visit to the couatries cf the Mediterranean a never-forgotten experience—the event of a lifetime. 











Two beautiful book lotg, * G7 xepsco of Spain and AMarecee™ nt “To Far-Away Vacation Lands,’ will be sent on 
application 


OELRICHS & CO., Genl. Agts., North German Lloyd, 2 Bowling Green, New York 
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Registered Trade-Mark 


EN who go down 

to the sea in 

ships have, in the past 
weeks, been bringing 
us rare freightage 


Registered Trade-Mark 
Table Linen 
Hemstitched 














of household linens. 
Overstocked importers 
have been glad to sell 
us some very desirable 
lots of goods much 
under value, and we 
have thoroughly ran- 
sacked our own stock 
to make this, our 
Annual Sale, the most 
attractive we have ever 


We have prepared a book 
about it. Send for it. 





Linen Sale 


Commencing Monday, Dec. 28th 
Continuing throughout January 


had. “THE LINEN sToRE” |\/ Lace 


sas JamesM*Cutcheon & Co. | tots 


14 West 23d St., New York 


Bed Linen 
Towels 
Bed Coverings 





Renaissance 
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Send for Booklet describing 
Sizes, Styles, and Prices 
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desirable 
Ladies’ Underwear—Muslin, Cambric, Nain- 


sook—beginning Monday, January 4th, 1897. 


“IT OUTLASTS 
THEM ALL” 


Descriptive pamphlet 
sent on request, 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO. 
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thing and everything easy to button—is the delight of & 
= mothers and children alike. It supports the body 
= healthfully, comfortably, naturally, and being easy of 
adjustment makes the dressing of the little folk less 
= tedious. Recommended by physicians. 


: FERRI 9 Good Sense 


= is made high and low bust, long and short waist, to suit all figures. 
Always superior in quality and wrong i 
= Children’s 25c. to 50c. Misses’ 50c. to$1.00. Ladies’ $1.00 to $2.00. & 
i FOR SALE BY ALL RETAILERS. = 
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this week, each of tts fifty-two rssues will bear the form of the 
standard magazines, and each issue will be protected by a 
cover. The first issue tn each month will be the Illustrated 
Magazine Number, and will contain from one hundred and twenty-eight 


Tis OUTLOOK appears to-day in unfamiliar guise. Beginning 


to one hundred and sixty pages, with generous tllustration. The remain- 
ing issues of each month will contain not less than sixty-eight pages. 
This change in the form of The Outlook does not indicate any change 
in its spirit, character, or purpose. Lt is characteristic of The Outlook 
that tt believes in the immortality of the spirit and in change of forms :— 
in the old religion and in a new theology, in the old patriotism and in 
new politics, in the old philanthropy and in new institutions, in the old 


brotherhood and in a new social order. This change in the form of The 
Outlook, therefore, is quite consistent with tts essential principle, that 


\change of form ts always desirable when it promotes life. 

In assuming the form of the current literary magazines, The Outlook 
does not become a magazine of literature. It will be more than ever a 
weekly newspaper. It will devote more thought, more money, and more 
space than ever before to the interpretation of current events. It adopts 
the smaller page because tt 1s— 

More convenient to hold in reading ; 

More convenient to carry in the pocket ; 

More convenient for the library table ; 

More convenient to put on the book-shelf for future reference. 

Ln its new form The Outlook will of course seem unfamiliar, to our- 
selves as well as to our readers, for a little time. But it ts a change 
that has been under consideration for at least five years, and we believe 
that et will rapidly win approval, and add greatly to the attractiveness, 

. the convenience, and the value of the paper for all who use its pages. 
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*|HE Senatorial contest in 
New York has brought 
out once more the oft- 
repeated charges of legis- 
lative corruption through 
a fund contributed “ un- 
der pressure ” by corpora- 
tions and business men, 
placed in the hands of the head worker 
of the Republican party—in plain words, in 
Mr. Platt’s hands—and used nominally as 
a general political fund, actually to reward 
legislators faithful to the machine, to help 
pay their election expenses, and in the end 
to control legislation. Mr. E. C. Benedict is 
reported in the New York “ Evening Post ” 
as saying: ‘‘ The government in this State 
is in the hands of three houses, and the third 
house does business on the principle of 
‘stand and deliver.’ That’s the way the 
Legislature treats corporations, I am men- 
tioning no names, but I will say that the 
present ruler is as much more expensive 
than the former one of a different political 
stripe as an educated, skillful, high-priced 
man is than an ignorant and low-priced 
one.” At the Choate meeting last week 
Mr. Wiliiam D. Guthrie used the following 
language : 

“ The individual legislator is now seldom directly 

bribed. Corporations or individuals seeking pro- 
tection or valuable charter rights at the hands of 
the Legislature retain a recognized political boss 
and pay him for the service to be rendered. This 
secures the desired favor. They pretend that these 
payments are contributions to the party, but as a 
matter of fact they are tributes to the fund of the 
boss, who turns over to the National, State, or 
County Committee as much of the spoil as he sees 
fit, distributing most of it for the purpose of elect- 
ing to the Legislature his own nominees. In form 
it is a contribution to the party; in substance and 
truth it is bribery and blackmail. Most of these 
contributions are made by corporations. The 
items are entered on their books under fictitious 
sundry accounts and hidden from public investiga- 
tion.” 
It is not too much to say that there is a 
widespread belief that Mr. Benedict and 
Mr. Guthrie spoke with knowledge; and 
former utterances of Mr. Choate have given 
the same intimation. Neither Mr. Platt, 
nor the New York Legislature, nor our 
business men ought to remain silent under 
such charges. Sooner or later, to use 
the forcible slang of the day, ‘the cover 
must be taken off” and the whole matter 
laid before the public conscience. 











Meanwhile the question whether New 
York State shall send to represent it in the 


United States Senate Mr. Choate or Mr. 
Platt is one which concerns all the people 
of the State, though unfortunately they have 
no direct voice in deciding that question ; 
and the principle involved concerns the 
whole Nation. So far as we have seen, 
it is not pretended by Mr. Platt’s warmest - 
friends that he is either a statesman able to 
formulate a policy for the Nation, or an orator 
able to commend to the Senate and the 
country policies formulated by others with 
whom he is co-operating. The ground on 
which his candidature is based is stated 
with commendable frankness in the follow- 
ing typical letter from a Kings County 
Assemblyman : 

“An honest man always acknowledges his obli- 
gations and pays his debts. An honest party also 
acknowledges its obligations and pays its debts, 
and the Republican party of New York is more 
heavily in debt to the Hon. Thomas C. Platt than 
it has ever been to any one man in the forty years 
of its history. As Iam a Republican, I feel my- 
self bound by the obligations of the party, and so 


I shall vote for Mr. Platt and I shall do it with all 
my heart.” 


According to this candid spoilsman, an 
office created for the purpose of serving 
the people of the State is to be converted 
into a currency for the payment of a polit- 
ical debt. No one talks of any debt due 
to Mr. Choate. His acceptance of the 
office would involve a considerable sac- 
rifice on his part, and if he is selected by 
the State it will be on the precise princi- 
ple on which he is selected by his clients 
—hbecause he is the best man to serve the 
interests of the people in the councils of 
the Nation. Of course the machine means 
to elect Mr. Platt. But if the public were 
not apathetic, it would not be impossible to 
compel the machine to change its mind. 
It meant to re-elect Mr. Platt when he re- 
signed from the Senate; but the voice of 
the people was too decisive to be disre- 
garded, and he was not re-elected. 


The first draft of the major part of the 
charter of Greater New York, made public 
last week, is full of features of National 


interest. The new commonwealth created 
—a commonwealth of three million people— 
has not, indeed, a tithe of the powers con- 
ferred upon new States in the West, but has 
much greater powers than are now given to 
the municipalities consolidated by the char- 
ter. The municipal legislature is given com- 
prehensive, though not exclusive, powers 
over the police system, the school system, the 
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protection of the public health, the regula- 
tion of streets and buildings—including the 
height of buildings—the establishment of 
markets, the laying out of parks and park- 
ways, and the management, under certain 
admirable limitations, of municipal prop- 
erty and municipal franchises. The legis- 
lature in which these powers are vested is 
nearly as large as that of most States out- 
side of New England, and, like most State 
legislatures, is to consist of two chambers. 
This last feature is becoming somewhat 
exceptional in municipal assemblies, and 
was revived, of course, in the fear that a 
single chamber might take important action 
without due deliberation or due notice to 
the public. The Commission, however, 
recognized the necessity of other methods 
of securing such deliberation and such 
public notice, by providing that no impor- 
tant ordinance can be acted upon until 
several days after publication in the “ City 
Record.” In the case of ordinances for 
the expenditure of money or the granting 
of franchises, a three-fourths majority is 
always required, and a five-sixths majority 
in case of a veto from the Mayor. Nonew 
public work involving an expenditure of 
more than $1,000,000 can be undertaken 
without first being referred to the voters of 
the city. The Council or upper house of 
the legislature is to consist of 37 members, 
whose president shall be elected at large, 
and the remaining members by groups from 
ten Council districts; the lower house, or 
Board of Aldermen, is to consist of 104 
members, to be elected by groups from 
twenty-two Senate districts. The avowed 
object of electing members by groups from 
large districts is to provide for the intro- 
duction of minority representatlon when 
the State Constitution shall be changed so 
as to permit it. 


The Mayor, as was anticipated, is 


granted extensive powers. His term, like 
that of the municipal legislators, is limited 
to two years, but during this term there 
is hardly any limitation upon his author- 
ity. Nearly all executive responsibility is 
concentrated in his hands. The heads of 
all but one of the thirteen city depart- 
ments—Law, Police, Public Improvement, 
Parks, Buildings, Public Charities, Correc- 
tion, Fire, Docks, Taxes and Assessments, 
Education, and Health—are originally 
appointed by him, and may be removed by 
him at his discretion during the first six 
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months of his term. The head of the 
Finance Department alone is elected by the 
people and is independent of the Mayor. 
For the regulation of subordinate appoint- 
ments, some excellent civil service regula- 
tions are incorporated in the charter, in- 
cluding a provision that no salaries shall 
be paid to men not appointed in conform- 
ity with the civil service rules. The De- 
partment of Police is to have the super- 
vision of elections. For this reason it is 
to be directed by a Commission of four 
members, not more than two of whom shall 
be of the same political party. In the 
matter of education the proposed charter 
provides for a central board for the whole 
city, and a local board for each of the five 
“boroughs” into which the city is to be 
divided. Other features of the charter 
will be discussed when they come before 
the Legislature for final disposition. Space 
only remains to print in full the clause 
providing that in the future public fran- 
chises shall periodically revert to the con- 
trol of the public. It reads as follows : 
“Hereafter no franchise or right to use the 
streets, avenues, parkways, or highways of the city 
shall be granted by the municipal assembly to any 
person or corporation for a longer period than 
twenty-five years, but such grant may give to the 
grantee the right on a fair revaluation to not more 
than one renewal for a further period of not exceed- 
ing twenty-five years. Upon the termination of the 
franchise or right granted by the municipal assem- 
bly, the plant or property of the grantee in the 
streets, avenues, parkways, or highways, with its 
appurtenances, shall become the property of the 
city without further or other compensation to the 


grantee, and the city may by ordinance provide for 
the operation thereof by itself or by lessees.” 


The thanks of the community are due to 
the gentlemen who have prepared this re- 
port. It has been done under great difficul- 
ties, and in an incredibly short time; it must 
be remembered, too, that the Commissioners 
could not work as mere idealists, that they 
must recognize past traditions and present 
popular prepossessions, and prepare a char- 
ter not so radical and revolutionary that it 
would be certain not to be acceptable to 
the people, and therefore certain not to be 
adopted, nor even to work well if it were 
adopted. It seems ungracious to criticise 
the product of so painstaking and patriotic 
a service, and yet the community must con- 
stitute itself a committee of the whole for 
the consideration of its provisions. In 
sharply discriminating between executive 
and legislative functions, and in concen- 
trating the former in a Mayor, with large 
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power of appointment and removal, and 
commensurate responsibility for the ad- 
ministration of all departments, the Com- 
‘mission has done wisely. The departure 
from this principle has been one chief 
cause of the corruption in our municipal 
governments. The Commission has done 
wisely, too, in providing that municipal 
franchises shall not be sold for a longer 
term than twenty-five years. This leaves 
the way open to the future to adopt munic- 
ipal ownership of municipal industries, if 
it desires to do so, and gives to the com- 
munity, in any event, the advantage, which 
belongs to the community, of growth in the 
value of the franchise. Still more impor- 


tant is its qualified adoption of the referen- 
dum, in the provision that appropriations 
exceeding a million dollars shall be referred 
to a popular vote. The incidental expense 
of a special election would be insignificant 
as compared with the advantages to public 
welfare accruing from this provision. 


But in two respects the proposed charter 
appears to us seriously at fault. The per- 
petuation of the bi-partisan idea in the 
Police Board is not justified by the fact 
that the Police Board now controls the 
Bureau of Elections, since it would be 
easy to separate the two absolutely. More 
serious is the constitution of the pro- 
posed municipal legislature. Elections are 
idle forms unless the electors- know, or 
can easily ascertain, something of the per- 
sonal character of the candidates for whom 
they are voting. It is because in so many 
cases this is impossible that they vote 
the regular ticket which unscrupulous 
managers have prepared for them. In 
providing a Board of Aldermen of 104 
members, to be elected in groups of five 
from districts averaging 150,000 people, 
the Commission has perpetuated the vice 
of our American system. Under the plan 
proposed it would be impossible for the 
elector to know the men whom he imagined 
he was selecting to represent him. There 
are two methods, either one of which would 
make such knowledge possible. One would 
be to delegate the legislative power to a 
small body of nine, twelve, or fifteen men, 
to be elected by the whole city on one 

‘ticket. This would appeal to the ambition 
of the best men in the city, and make it 
possible to secure a body of representative 
citizens in the permanent legislative Board, 
as it has been to secure such citizens in 


the Charter Commission and the Rapid 
Transit Commission. The other would be 
to divide the city into a hundred voting 
districts, and provide that each district 
should elect one, and only one, representa- 
tive. This would make it possible for each 
elector to know the one man who would 
represent him in the city government. But 
a Board of Aldermen of 105, elected by 
five districts, will leave, in most cases, the: 
electors to vote for unknown men, and will! 


practically relegate the choice of the Board ° 


to the “bosses” who make up the party 
tickets. 


Last week the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment of New York City acted in 
a manner worthy of imitation by the boards 
of other cities, in granting increased ap- 
propriations to the free circulating libraries 
of the metropolis. For the year ending 
July Ist, 1896, the circulation of the New 
York Free Library cqnsisted of 680,000 
volumes, an increase over the previous 
year of 80,000. The full amount author- 
ized under the statute for apportionment is 
at the rate of ten cents a volume circulated. 
This would amount to $68,000. While 
the Mayor and other members of the Board 
appreciated the work of the Library, they 
were not prepared to allow the full amount 
permitted by the law. They granted to 
this Library $50,000, an increase of $15,- 
000 over last year’s appropriation ; to the 
Aguilar (Hebrew) Library an increase of 
$6,000. Here again the library circulation 
had increased so rapidly that it might have 
received an increase of $12,000 under the 
law. The Mechanics and Tradesmen’s 
Library received $15,000, and the smaller 
libraries received increased appropriations 
in proportion. Next to public schools, pub- 
lic libraries are of the greatest efficiency in 
education. The late election has been of 
peculiar benefit in awakening the people to 
their need of instruction as well as of 
entertainment in reading, and may have 
had something to do with the increased 
circulation. The advent of the great new 
library in New York City—the consolida- 
tion of the Lenox and Astor Libraries 
with the Tilden Fund—ought to be fol- 
lowed by as splendid results as have 
attended the Philadelphia Free Library, 
which was started four years ago with a 
large appropriation and an annual grant 
from the city of $90,000. During the past 
year this institution citculated. 1,300,000 
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. volumes, surpassing all other libraries in 


the country. 


In response to our call for information 
about any properly authenticated evidence 
of coercion by employers in the recent 
election, two correspondents send us clip- 
pings from the Omaha “ World-Herald.” 
These extracts contain the report of an 
election contest in an Omaha court, from 
which it appears that one P. E. Iler, a dis- 
tiller, testified under oath that he had one 
hundred and seventy men in his employ 
previous to election; that he told his em- 
ployees how he wanted them to vote, and 
that if Mr. Bryan was elected the works 
would have to close down; that he “saw 
to it” that.they marched in the McKinley 
parade; that he was now satisfied that the 
greater portion of them voted for Bryan, 
and that as soon as he could find out which 
of his employees had done so they would 
be discharged. | While it does not appear 
that an actual threat of discharge in case 
of voting in opposition to the employer’s 
wishes was made before election, his own 
evidence shows that he used every other 
means to.unduly influence his men, and no 
doubt they all understood that refusal to 
obey his wishes might mean the loss of 
work. Another instance of nearly equal 
flagrancy was brought to our attention bya 
correspondent and commented on in The 
Outlook of November 28. With these two 
exceptions no one has been willing to make 
a definite charge, with dates and names, 
over his own signature and of his own 
knowledge. That there were other indi- 
vidual cases is‘ quite probable; but it is 
not probable that there was anything like 
wide-extended political coercion of work- 
ingmen. That so very few cases have been 
brought forward tends to disprove the 
general charge, which, as we have hereto- 
fore said, involves employer and employed 
in a common condemnation, the former 
as corruptionists, the latter as cowards. 
If such an attempt takes place, it is 
the duty of those threatened to make the 
facts known. The resulting indignation of 
the comimunity would be so great that few 


employers would ‘dare further to interfere: 


with the political independence of their men. 


The: result. of the Senatorial contest in 
Utah, which opens with the new year, will 
be very interesting to those who have 


watched Mormon politics, The right of 


the Mormon Church leaders to interfere 
in State affairs will practically be settled 
by the Democratic majority in the Legisla- 
ture. Moses Thatcher, one of the candi- 
dates, until recently was an apostle in the 
Church. He had always been known as 
one of the liberal leaders who were opposed 
to the attempt of the Church to defy the 
people of the United States, and he had 
been one of those who finally forced the 
First Presidency to agree that the Mormon 
people should: give up their old Church 
political party, and should divide honestly 
on party lines. The facts, we are informed 
on good authority, are as follows: In 1891, 
when this division took place, the Mormon 
leaders expressly declared that, so far as 
politics were concerned, they released their 
people from the obligation to take counsel 
with them. Mr. Thatcher refrained from 
taking an active part in politics until this 
promise was broken by the leaders, who 
endeavored to break down the great Dem- 
ocratic majority that had been given in 
1891, and who counseled in secret priest- 
hood meetings that the people should be 
evenly divided, so that the leaders might 
hold the balance in power. Then Mr. 
Thatcher openly took the field against such 
practices, and became a Democratic leader. 
He fought the idea of equal division in 
his own county, and convinced the peo- 


‘ ple there that they should be honest. The 


liberal Democratic element, which had been 


‘resisting the designs of the Church leaders, 


rewarded him for his efforts by nominating 
him in 1895, at the first State election, for 
United States Senator. During the cam- 
paign the members of the Mormon First 
Presidency criticised him for taking the 
nomination without first consulting them, 
and thereupon the Democratic State Con- 
vention, composed almost three-fourths of 


‘Mormons, was reconvened in the last two 


weeks of the campaign, and an address was 
adopted in which the First Presidency and 
their chief supporters were severely criti- 
cised, and a strong declaration against the 
interference of the Church in State affairs 
was adopted. At the April Conference 
this year, as a reply to the Convention’s 
address, the Mormon leaders issued a 
manifesto in which they declared that every 
‘officer of the Church must take counsel 


‘with his ecclesiastical superiors before en- 


‘tering into any political engagements. Mr. 
Thatcher refused to give his sanction to 
this doctrine, saying that it was a practical 
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declaration of the Church’s right to control 
politics, as almost every Mormon is a 
Church officer of some kind. For this he 
was recently deprived of his apostolic office, 
and pronounced ‘“‘contumacious.” It is an 
indication of the changed conditions in 
Utah that he did not take this action as a 
virtual sentence of banishment, but defied 
the Church, by announcing himself as a 
candidate for the Senatorship. 


The Georgia Legislature, despite the hard- 
ness of the times among its pre-eminently 
agricultural constituency, has largely in- 
creased the State appropriation for school 
purposes. There was a contest over the 
increased appropriation for the State uni- 
versity, and the House at one time voted 
to reduce the amount, but finally, by a ma- 
jority of nearly two-thirds, gave the $22,500 
asked for. The sum is not large, but it is 
equivalent to the interest on an endowment 
of $400,000, and the debate showed that 
the Legislature had accepted two principles 
of far-reaching importance: (1) that the 
universities and the common schools are 
mutually essential parts of the educational 
system; and (2) that opportunities for the 
higher education as well as the lower should 
be accessible to all the children of the 
State. The Legislature seemed also about 
prepared to adopt a uniform system of text- 
books in the elementary schools, and to fur- 
nish these books to the pupils at cost, but 
this proposal was finally referred to a com- 
mittee to be reported on at the next session. 
The appropriation for the common schools 
is to be raised from $600,000 to $1,000,000. 
Apart from these educational matters, the 
Legislature has considered several important 
measures relating to the improvement of 
the penitentiary system, the further re- 
striction of the liquor business, and the 
curbing of monopolies. The Anti-Trust Bill, 
which passed both houses, seems to possess 
enough vitality to call forth considerable 
opposition from the friends of the trusts. 
It prohibits trusts from selling goods within 
the State of Georgia, and it is expected at 
least to give independent producers a sub- 
stantial advantage in securing Georgia 
trade. 
platform, the Democrats in the Legislature 
voted down a bill prohibiting future con- 
tracts stipulating for payment in gold. They 
took the ground that while such contracts, 
if they became general, threatened serious 
evils, and might wisely be prohibited by 


Inconsistently with their National . 


National legislation, no State could pro- 
hibit them without lessening the supply of 
money its citizens could borrow from other 
commonwealths. It is scarcely necessary 
to repeat our conviction that such interfer- 
ence with the right of private contract 
would be injurious and unjust if not un- 
constitutional. 


The failure last week of the National 
Bank of Illinois, followed by the failures of 
other banks in Chicago, St. Paul, and 
West Superior, has called general attention 
to the lack of enforcement of our banking 
laws. While the failure of one of the above 
banks was because of “dry rot,” some of 
the others were carried down by reason of 


the disaster which properly overtook the © 


National Bank of Illinois. We say prop- 
erly because Comptroller Eckels has given 
out the following statement : 


“ The failure of the bank is due to injudicious, 
reckless, and imprudent methods followed by the 
officers and not checked by the directors, though 
their attention had been individually called to the 
same and over their individual signatures they had 
promised to remedy the weak points in the bank’s 
condition. The largest source of failure is the 
bank’s holdings of the Calumet Electric Railway 
stock, the full amount of which cannot now be 
stated, for it is discovered that a part of such hold- 
ings was not made to appear on the books, but con- 
cealed in another account. This and other large 
and doubtful loans had been called by special letter 
to the attention of the officers and directors, and 
specific improvement promised a year since.” 


This very statement of the Comptroller, how- 
ever, will lead to many pertinent inquiries 
as to the enforcement of our National Bank- 


ing Law. We have just learned that the 
conduct of the bank was reckless and im- 
prudent, but Mr. Eckels knew that some 
such conduct characterized it a year ago. 
It now appears that the Calumet. Electric 
Company had received more than the entire 
capital and surplus of the bank. Surely 
the directors must have known that the 
total liability of any banking association 
“for money borrowed, including in the 
liabilities of a company or firm the liabili- 
ties of the several members thereof, shall 
at no time exceed one-tenth part of the 
amount of the capital stock of such associ- 
ation actually paid in.” So reads our 
National Banking Act. What the public 
would like to know about this whole matter 
is, whether we cannot have such an enforce- 
ment of the law as to protect honest folk 
against reckless and criminal violations of 
law. 
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The day before Christmas, when every- 
body was shopping, the street-car system of 
Boston was “‘tied up.” The cause of the 
strike was a peremptory demand of the 
conductors and motormen for the recog- 
nition of their Union. The West End 
Railroad Company, in which the interests 
of all the shareholders of all the original 
railroad corporations are now consolidated, 
has refused to treat with its laborers except 
as individuals, and the men allege that 
they are unable to secure proper attention 
to their grievances. The men voted to 
strike on the morning of December 23, 
unless their demand for the recognition of 
their Union should be granted by 3 o’clock 
of that day. The officers of the Union who 
waited upon the President of the West End 
Company were told by that official that 
only the Board of Directors could take 
the action demanded, and that a majority 
of the Board could not be brought to- 
gether for several days. He asked a 
week’s time, and the officers of the Union 
consented to hold the strike order in abey- 
ance for that period. When the men heard 
of this agreement, they repudiated the 
action of their officials. The latter, they 
said, had exceeded their authority, and had 
been tricked by the street railway president, 
who wished delay to collect a force of 
non-union men. The strike ordered by a 
majority of the employees over the heads 
of the officials was naturally obeyed with 
hesitation by many of the workmen, and 
in one district was not obeyed at all. As a 
further element of embarrassment, unem- 
ployed men presented themselves at the 
offices of the company in numbers that 
dismayed the strikers. In a day the strike 
was completely broken, and the company 
has been taking back what men it would 
on its own terms. The men most active 
in the unions—to the number of eight hun- 
dred, the men report—have been perma- 
nently laid off. The cause ot the men 
was lost chiefly by their want of confidence 
in their officials. 


The Pennsylvania Senate Investigating 
Committee, which is examining municipal 


conditions in Philadelphia, last week 
turned its attention to the administration 
of the city gas-works. Professor Bemis, of 
Chicago, who was one of the principal 
Witnesses, brought out sharply the fact 
that it was costing the city of Philadelphia 
hearly twice as much to manufacture coal- 
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gas as it would cost if the public business 
were conducted upon business principles— 
nearly twice as much, in fact, as it now 
costs the city of Wheeling, W. Va. The 
reason for the wasteful methods employed 
in Philadelphia, he said, was in part the 
refusal of the City Council to appropriate 
the sum necessary to construct a modern 
plant. This, however, was the less im- 
portant reason. The more important was 
the absence of Civil Service Reform in the 
administration of the works. The labor 
bill was far higher than it should be even 
with the present antiquated plant, be- 
cause the gas-works were used to furnish 
needless or overpaid places for political 
workers. He believed in public ownership, 
he said, but he believed in it as a means 
to secure the efficient service of the public. 
The citizens of Philadelphia ought not to 
be satisfied because they get their gas 20 
per cent. cheaper than the citizens of New 
York. If they wish to secure the full 
benefit of public ownership, they must 
give their attention to the public business, 
and see to it that it is conducted upon 
business principles. Professor Bemis’s testi- 
mony was a striking statement of the ne- 
cessity of Civil Service Reform where tech- 
nical work of any sort is performed by the 
public. Other witnesses brought out sev- 
eral vivid illustrations of evils which 
Professor Bemis attacked. Employees tes- 
tified to the payment of “ voluntary ” polit- 
ical assessments, and to a regular channel 
through which these passed. It was also 
testified that the private corporation which 
supplies the city with water-gas—at 37 
cents per thousand cubic feet—was in the 
habit of taking on men at the dictation of 
the politicians, keeping them, as a rule, for 
only a few days, and then making room for 
other friends of the politicians. By means 
of this movable force the corporation 
“kept in” with the politicians, and the 
politicians “kept in” with large numbers 
of constituents. The spoils system is not 
confined to works controlled by the public. 


The statistical table of the public schools 
in the largest ten cities of the United 
States has just been reported in the last 
issue of the report of the Commissioner 
of Education. Boston ranks first in the 
enrollment, attendance, and value of school 
property. Sixty per cent. of the children 
between the ages of five and twenty-one 
years are registered in the schools of Bos- 
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ton. Baltimore reports an average of forty- 
eight; Brooklyn, forty-nine. New York 
City has the largest enrollment in the pub- 
lic day schools, but the average of attend- 
ance does not give her ranking with the 
three cities mentioned. Boston has the 
lowest attendance of private and parochial 
schools. It is plainly stated that the pub- 
lic schools of the city of Boston rank so 
high that they are the favorite schools of 
its citizens. The public school buildings 
of Boston are the most costly in the United 
States. The value of her school property 
per capita is $81; that of New York, $42; 
Brooklyn, $26; St. Louis, $21. The over- 
crowded condition of the schools in New 
York is clearly shown when it is stated that 
the number in the average daily attendance 
at each building in the city is 1,172. The 
average attendance in Brooklyn is 778 ; in 
Boston, 354. As Boston ranks the highest in 
average daily attendance and in per capita 
property value of school population, she also 
ranks highest in the average salaries re- 
ceived by her teachers. The average 
salary paid in Boston is $1,000 per year; 
in New York, $677 ; in Brooklyn, $762. For 
the whole country it is estimated that the 


pupils in the common schools of the coun- 
try—that is, in the public elementary, secon- 
dary, and high schools—is 425,000 more 
than attended these schools in the previous 


year. That this increase is enormous is 
shown when we remember that the average 
annual rate of increase for ten years end- 
ing with 1892 and 1893 was about 286,000. 
The report calls attention to the fact that 
this increase of school attendance occurred 
during a period of business depression 
that affected the whole country, and the 
deduction is drawn that the business de- 
pression which threw out of employment 
the children of school age was utilized by 
the parents by giving these children school 
opportunities. 


One of the most painful aspects of the 
recent flurry about Cuban affairs caused 
by the agitation of the matter in the Sen- 
ate has been the evidence in so many 
quarters of the diminished respect paid to 
that body in foreign countries. There was 
a time, as Bishop Potter reminded the 
readers of The Outlook in his admirable 
sermon published two weeks ago, when the 
United States Senate was synonymous 
with ability, distinction, and leadership. 
The men who gave it pre-eminence as a 
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legislative body were no more free from 
faults than their successors to-day, but they 
had a largeness of view which brought 
with it a certain steadiness, and which 
gave the Senate, what it ought never to 
lose, the authority which flows from dis- 
passionate and thoroughly intelligent deal- 
ing with public questions. In recent years 
the personnel of the Senate has not only 
suffered a great decline, but it has ceased 
to be a deliberative and conservative body. 
By a strange transformation, the House of 
Representatives has become more delibera- 
tive and conservative than the Senate. The 
foreign journals are saying in many different 
ways that very little attention ought to be 
attached to the vaporings of the United 
States Senate, and unfortunately the peo- 
ple of the country are saying the same 
thing. They expect from the Senate a 
strong, dignified, judicial dealing with for- 
eign matters ; instead of that they have had 
a nervous, agitated, fussy, and often need- 
lessly offensive dealing with these matters. 
Messrs. Morgan and Chandler give evi- 
dence in ability and manners of the immense 
decline in the authority of the Senate from 
the days of Webster and Calhoun. What 
the Senate needs is the presence of two or 
three strong, vigorous leaders who are 
afraid neither of their constituencies nor 
of their associates. 


The rumors of action on the part of the 
Ambassadors of the Great Powers at Con- 
stantinople looking to an enforcement of 
the proposed reforms in Turkish adminis- 
tration have continued during the past 
week, and have grown more definite. It is 
now said that, in an audience between the 
representatives of England, France, Italy, 
Germany, Austria, and the Sultan, the lat- 
ter was distinctly warned that if the rev- 
enues ceded for the payment of the Turk- 
ish debt were in any way encroached upon, 
European control of the finances of the 
Empire would become inevitable. The 
Sultan is reported to have obstinately re- 
fused to concede any measure of control 
to the Powers, whereupon the Russian 
Ambassador declared that the throne of 
the Sultan might be placed in imminent 
peril. If the reports of this interview are 
to be trusted, they indicate a decided ad- 
vance on the vacillating policy of the past. 
They also indicate an obstinacy on the 
part of the Sultan which is anything but 
promising for a peaceful settlement of 
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present difficulties. The Ambassadors are 
holding frequent meetings, and there are 
many evidences of the approach of that 
crisis in the affairs of the Turkish Empire 
which has already been too long delayed. 


A protest has been addressed to the 
President, signed by a committee of Ameri- 
can citizens in Jerusalem, against an ex- 
traordinary order issued by our Secretary of 
State, Mr. Olney, directing ‘“ diplomatic offi- 
cers to withhold Government protection 
from all Americans whom the Consuls may 
reasonably suspect of having no intention 
of ever returning to the United States.” 
This order has the appearance of having 
been framed for the specific purpose of with- 
drawing Government protection from all 
our missionaries in the Turkish Empire, 
and officially notifying the Turkish Gov- 
ernment that it may massacre them as well 
as the Armenians, since most of these 
missionaries have enlisted for life and in- 
tend to live and die in the land to whose 
redemption from barbarism, cruelty, and 
lust they have consecrated their lives. 
The fact that such an order can be issued 
by the Secretary of State and come to the 
knowledge of Americans only through the 
protest of those whose lives are endangered 
| by this act of disloyalty to America and 
her citizens, emphasizes the demand which 
has heretofore been made for giving Cab- 
inet officers a seat in our House of Repre- 
sentatives and subjecting them to public 
questions by members of Congress, after 
the example of the British House of Com- 
mons. We agree with the protestants that 
this order transcends the power of the 
Secretary of State, that it is in contraven- 
tion of existing treaties, that it expatriates 
loyal citizens, that it is warranted neither 
by law nor reason, and we may add that it 
dishonors the American flag and the Amer- 
ican name. We hope that some one in 
Congress will take the matter up and call 
for official information on which Congres- 
sional action may be based. 


Last winter the English Ministry made 
the mistake of overloading its programme, 
and accomplished very little in the way of 
specific legislation, meeting, in fact, with a 
signal defeat, as readers of The Outlook 
will remember, on its educational measures. 
This year that subject will be the foremost 
matter before Parliament, and a number of 
bills dealing with the question will be in- 
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troduced. The principal bill will be in the 
hands of Mr. Balfour instead of Sir John 
Gorst, who last winter displayed great in- 
capacity for handling a delicate and uncer- 
tain discussion. A new bill has been 
drawn which, it is said, meets with the 
approval of English Catholics, and which 
will probably be so framed as to avoid 
some of the objections which were urged 
against the bill of the last session ; but it is 
very doubtful whether the Ministry, unless 
it has entirely changed its position, can 
deal with this matter in a way which will 
command the assent of the nation. The 
Government will also attempt to deal with 
the much-abused procedure by which pri- 
vate legislation is carried through Parlia- 
ment. Under the present arrangement all 
private bills are settled by party committees 
in the House of Commons and pass through 
successive stages with heavy charges at 
every turn. Indeed, the expense attending 
private legislation and the fortunes made 
by what is known as the Parliamentary Bar 
and by various officials are among the old 
abuses which have too long been protected 
by inertia or indifference or the interests 
of powerful persons. Mr. Balfour, it is 
said, proposes to introduce a measure 
which will do away with these abuses and 
facilitate legislation for local ends without 
heavy expense. An Irish Local Govern- 
ment Bill is also to be introduced, with a 
Masters’ and Workman’s Bill, an Employ- 
ers’ Limited Liability Bill, and other subor- 
dinate measures. There has been a de- 
cided flurry in Irish politics caused by the 
discovery that Ireland has been overtaxed, 
and an urgent demand is made by the 
Irish members that a large sum of money 
thus taken from Ireland shall be refunded. 
It is charged that the country is overtaxed 
annually about twelve millions of dollars, 
and as this has been going on for a number 
of years the Irish are naturally inclined to 
press their claim for rebate. 


The publication of the text of the treaty 
between China and Russia, which now 
only awaits the signatures of the Emperors 
of the two countries, makes still more defi- 
nite the fact that Russia has acquired a 
controlling interest in the great Eastern 
Empire. By the terms of this treaty Russia 
secures the right to run her great Siberian 
railroad to Kirin, about two-thirds of the 
way through Manchuria, and Vladivostok 
will be connected with Port Arthur. The 
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Russians are also authorized to keep as 
many troops as Russia thinks necessary to 
protect her stations; which means, practi- 
cally, to send as many men into Manchuria as 
she pleases. Port Arthur is to be fortified 
by the Russians as a matter of protection to 
China, and in time of war Russia may use 
it as a basis for operations or concentrate 
her forces there as she chooses; this 
means that Russian military control is to 
include not only Manchuria, but the Liao 
Tung Peninsula. More than this, Russian 
army officers are to be selected to reorgan- 
ize the Chinese army—a privilege which 
may carry with it the most momentous 
results, for there are many European mili- 
tary critics who believe that admirable 
fighting material exists in China if it can 
only be intelligently disciplined. Gordon 
believed this, and Lord Wolseley, who 
ought to know what he is talking about, 
agrees with him. All this means an im- 
mense advance of Russian influence and 
authority in the Far East. In possession 


of Port Arthur, with as many men as she 
chooses to put there, and as extensive forti- 
fications as she chooses to build, with rail- 
road connections through Siberia to Rus- 


sia, with a practical control of China for 
purposes of drawing supplies behind her, 
and with a paramount influence at Pekin 
in the determination of Chinese policy, 
Russian power in the East will be im- 
mensely augmented and consolidated. Thus 
in the East as well as in the West, Russia 
is rapidly becoming most conspicuosly 
active. 


The tragic interest of the situation in 
Armenia has diverted attention from 
Greece ; but in any settlement of the East- 
ern question the Greeks have a great in- 
terest, and are likely to have some share of 
the,spoils. In Crete the Turks have been 
following their usual policy of procrasti- 
nation, delay, and evasion of promises, and 
the Cretans have formally declared that 
the reforms promised them have not been 
effected ; but the Greek Government has 
wisely taken a conservative position, and 
has held the country back from active par- 
ticipation in the agitation. Meanwhile, 
however, the Government is apparently not 
indifferent to popular sentiment, nor to the 
possible complications of the near future ; 
nor is it likely to entirely escape the strong 
influence of the army, the officers of which 
are intensely dissatisfied with the inaction 


imposed upon them. While holding the 
country back, the Government is evidently 
getting ready for emergencies. The active 
force of the Greek army has been very 
largely increased, improved rifles have been 
introduced, organization is being studied, 
and many steps are being taken to secure 
higher efficiency. Financial difficulties, of 
which Greece has more than her share, do 
not appear to impose economy on any 
country when military preparations are in 
question. Greece is practically bankrupt, 
but it is spending money on its army as if 
it had a surplus, and there is some talk of 
providing the sinews of war by means of a 
popular loan. . 


Georg von Bunsen, who died last week, 
was one of the most interesting personal- 
ities of our time. He was the fourth son of 
the famous diplomatist and scholar, Baron 
von Bunsen, and was born in Rome when 
his father was Prussian Minister there. 
Georg von Bunsen had his_ university 
education at Berlin and Bonn, but his 
broader education was in England (where 
his father was then Ambassador) in study- 
ing the practical application of philosophy 
to politics. These years of close compan- 
ionship only emphasized Georg von Bun- 
sen’s peculiar resemblance to the gentle, 
refined, spiritual, and thoroughly sane 
spirit of his father. Few instances show 
such a direct inheritance. In 1862 the 
younger Bunsen was elected to the Prussian 
House of Representatives, to which he 
belonged uninterruptedly until 1879. From 
1867 to 1884 he was also a member of the 
North German and of the German Reichs- 
tags. In spite of natural oratorical gifts, 
his parliamentary labors were not so much 
those of a speaker as of a hard-working 
member of many committees, especially 
those on the Budget and on Education. 
These labors were brought to an abrupt 
termination by Prince Bismark’s rude sup- 
pression of the Liberals, and the German 
Reichstag saw no more significant scene 
than on the day when Georg von Bunsen 
and Theodor Mommsen walked out of the 
House for the last time. Despite this, 
Bunsen always recognized the great ability 
of the not over-scrupulous Chancellor, and 
in the crisis of 1890 was the first to declare 
that only one man could now lead Germany 
with satisfaction to all parties—the then 
almost unknown General von Caprivi. Of 


late years Bunsen devoted his time to the 
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direction of many helpful undertakings in 
the domain of economics and charity. No 
such endeavor, however, could have had a 
more far-reaching influence than that which 
came from his own home, a home which 
knit together many hearts from many lands. 
The beautiful living about which we have 
read in “ Memorials of a Quiet Life” and 
in the memoirs of Bunsen’s father -and 
mother has been as characteristic of those 
who have continued the English home in 
Germany. 


The hard times in the West Indies ow- 
ing to the increasing loss of the European 
sugar market are becoming daily more 
evident. Germany, France, Austria, and 
other European Governments have been 
fostering the industry of beet-sugar raising 
by paying a bounty upon every hundred- 
weight of sugar exported. Our readers 
will remember that six months since the 
German Agrarians won a legislative battle 
on this issue. Five years ago the Imperial 
Diet had reduced the sugar bounty by one- 
half, and had declared that, under certain 
conditions, the bounty should entirely cease 
by the middle of 1897. This so angered 
the Agrarians that they repealed the law 
and restored the bounty to its old place, an 
action of course depressing the general 
market. The areas given to beet culture 
in Europe became greater. We hardly 
realize the vast preponderance of the sugar 
industry in the West Indies. For instance, 
in Barbadoes nine-tenths of the total prod- 
uct is cane-sugar. An English Commis- 
sion has now been appointed to report on 
the condition of the islands. The coming 
debate in Parliament will directly attack 
the bounty system. In 1886 Mr. Gladstone 
said : 

“My desire is that the British consumer should 
have sugar at the lowest price at which it can be 
produced, without arbitrary favor to any one en- 
gaged in the competition ; but I cannot regard with 
favor any cheapness produced by means of sub- 
sidies of foreign States, designed to cripple capital- 
ists and workmen engaged in a lawful branch of 
British trade.” 


The British West Indian sugar-planters 
favor the placing of countervailing duties 
on Continental sugar, or the calling of an 
international conference to arrange for 
abolishing the bounties on beet-sugar. It 
is to be hoped that the latter plan will pre- 
vail; it would be for the interest of fair 
competition. 


For 1897 


The following are some of the reforms 
to be worked for in 1897: 

A permanent tribunal for the settlement 
of all controversies between Great Britain 
and the United States. 

Adequate support of the American flag 
and adequate protection to American life 
and propeity on foreign soil. 

A financial system which will provide a 
currency increasing with the increase of 
population and of business, and so sub- 
stantial in its foundation as to inspire con- 
fidence and credit at home and abroad. 

Taxation adjusted according to the pos- 
sessions and incomes, not according to the 
expenditures, of the persons taxed; and 
levied on-corporations at the same valua- 
tions of property as on individuals. 

Municipal ownership of all “natural 
monopolies ;” in lieu of such ownership, 
no franchises granted for more than one 
generation. 

Reform of the primaries: so that the 
people shall nominate the candidates as 
well as elect them. 

A direct practical recognition and adop- 
tion of the referendum and the initiative in 
State and municipal politics. 

In manufacturing centers and great 
cities, adequate homes for wage-workers, 
with free access to pure water and bright 
sunshine; no dark bedrooms,’ no unven- 
tilated halls, no basement living-rooms, no 
rear tenements. 

Co-operation of all denominations in 
Home Missionary and Foreign Missionary 
work. No fighting of Christians among 
themselves ; all Christian forces joined to 
fight the world, the flesh, and the devil. 

Absolute freedom of discussion of all 
ethical, Biblical, and theological topics 
within the Church of Christ. No turning 
reverent souls out to carry on their discus- 
sions outside the Church. 

Such are a few of the reforms which 
The Outlook asks its readers to help for- 
ward toward accomplishment in 1897. 


The New Governors 


The special attention of our readers is 
directed to the article elsewhere in this 
issue of The Outlook on the twenty-five 
State Governors who were elected last 
autumn,’ the [majority of whom are just 
now beginning their new administrations. 
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On the whole, we think that our readers 
will agree with us that this survey of the 
Governors-elect, the material for which 
has been obtained by extensive corre- 
spondence, and our object in which has 
been exact though kindly portraiture, gives 
a reasonable ground for a tempered opti- 
mism respecting the future of America. They 
show clearly that excellence in character 
is not confined to any party or any locality. 
The Republican Wolcott, the Democratic 
Adams, the Populist Rogers, and the free- 
silver Johnston, may serve as illustrations 
of the truth of both statements. It is 
equally clear that the Governors-elect gen- 
erally represent the better, if not the best, 
sentiment and character of their respective 
parties, and thisin spite of machines. When- 
ever the people get control of the primaries 
and determine the nominations, as they 
now determine the elections, the better 
sentiment, of the victorious party will be 
embodied in its chosen representatives. 


The Basis of Government 


Three correspondents on page 33 write 
in reply to a recent editorial on this sub- 
ject. The first cites Herbert Spencer as 
an authority for the doctrine that govern- 
ment rests on the consent of the governed ; 
the second questions whether the will of 
the majority is not the same as the will of 
God, since all men are God’s children; 
the third considers all human law coercive 
and despotic in its nature, and that only 
the individual, not the community, has a 
conscience, 

To the first we reply that we decline to 
accept Herbert Spencer as an authority in 
the sphere of either morals or religion. 
One who is an agnostic in religion and a 
utilitarian if not a hedonist in ethics, can- 
not consistently recognize any higher stand- 
ard of political duty than the greatest hap- 
piness of the greatest number, ascertained 
by their vote. To the second we reply 
that, as an individual may be governed, not 
by his conscience, but by his passions, his 
prejudices, or his sensual self-interest, so 
may a community. History affords awful 
evidence of the truth of this proposition. 
And when it is so governed, the wreck is as 
much more terrible than the wreck of a com- 
munity as the number involved is greater. 

Our third correspondent, who proposes as 
a basis of government the proposition that 
“corporations have no souls,” and implies 
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that the State is a corporation and cannot 
have a soul, answers, so far as our readers 
are concerned, his. closing statement that 
it is not for us to say our forefathers were 
wrong in putting slavery into the organic 
law. 

Our position is, in a sentence: that 
neither king, oligarchy, aristocracy, nor 
democracy can make a law: society, how- 
ever it is organized, can only discover and 
apply law, the authority of which rests 
neither in the power ofa king, the will of a 
majority, nor the consent of the governed, 
but in God Himself. 


The Pastor 


The true pastor is both born and made. 
He is a man of catholic and quick sympa- 
thies. He instinctively weeps with those 
that weep, and rejoices with those that 
rejoice. Whoever stumbles he is appre- 
hensive, whoever falls he is hurt, whoever 
triumphs he is victorious. Created to be 
a personal friend, he is trained by the school 
of experience in the art of spiritual friend- 
ship. He has wrestled with doubts, been 
assailed by temptation, known the travail 
of grief, and in all has been conqueror 
and more than conqueror. He loves the 
little children, and shares their frolics; his 
heart beats high with the exuberant hopes 
of youth; he is eager to share in the strug- 
gles of middle life, and, endowed with a 
prophetic imagination, he shares the calm 
of old age. 

For his sympathy is a bestowing, not a 
demanding, sympathy. The secret of his 
life is in hidden springs, which are never 
dry. Like his Master, he might say, “I 
have meat to eat that ye know not of.” 
This life he is eager to share with others. 
Pastoral work is never a toil to him; if it 
is a sacrifice, it is always a joyful sacrifice : 
for it is always a joy to give one’s life in 
service to others. What is burdensome 
and also useless is the effort to impart a 
life one does not possess. As the born 
artist cannot see a beautiful picture in 
nature without trying to reproduce it with 
brush or pencil; as the born musician, 
when he sees a cathedral organ, is possessed 
with a great desire to sit at the keyboard 
and make it speak for him to others; as 
the born orator, seeing a great audience 
listlessly inattentive while some unhappy 
wight without ideas or without power to 
express them meanders helplessly along, 
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is filled with a passionate eagerness to 
wake that sleepy audience up and make it 
alive with thought and feeling—so the born 
pastor, seeing an individual soul in any 
experience which companionship may suc- 
cor or enrich, is eager to bring his own 
life into play that he may aid the feeble, 
lift up the fallen, or add to the heavenly 
exaltation of the divinely victorious. 

Yet though this service is not a toil, it 
costs him much; for nothing is of any 
spiritual value to the recipient which has not 
cost the giver something. Of the pastoras 
of the Christ it may be said, He takes our 
infirmities and bears our diseases. ‘* With 
the true pastor,” says Dr. John Watson, 
“ visitation is a spiritual labor, intense and 
arduous, beside which reading and study 
are light and easy. When he has been 
with ten families and done his best by each, 
he comes home trembling in his very limbs 
and worn out in soul.” He has given 
more than eloquence or sound doctrine; 
he has given life,and it has cost him some- 
thing of his own life. 

The best pastor is rarely a_ best 
preacher: his sympathies are too individ- 
ual; he cannot generalize experiences nor 
deal with souls in masses. The home is 
his sanctuary, the bedside his pulpit, the 
affection of his befriended flock his recom- 
pense, Others may have the admiration of 
their great congregations as their fee ; he 
is the father of his people, and has the love 
of his spiritual household as his reward. 
And when life’s changes or the last great 
change separates him from his charge, his 
name is cherished with an undying rever- 
ence, like that which the devout Roman 
Catholic pays to his tutelar saint. 

In our admiring reverence for the 
prophet-preacher let us not forget to render 
a reverential love to the pastor-friend. 


The Lives of the Saints 


It is, at the first glance, surprising to 
find Dr. James Martineau saying, “ We lost 
the true notion of human culture when we 
threw away the ‘Lives of the Saints;’” 
surprising, that is, to find such an expres- 
sion coming from such a radically Protest- 
ant source; but it is easy to divine Dr. 
Martineau’s meaning and to accept his 
Statement. In the same essay he says that 
the fault of a purely secular education is 
that it is limited to the knowledge of things, 
and brings the student’s mind rarely into 
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any admiring contact with pre-eminent per- 
sons. ‘ We teach him the grammar and 
the forms of speech, but few of the things 
most worthy to be spoken. We teach him 
the seas and lands, the rivers and mountains 
of a dead or empty world, but of the his- 
tories they have passed through, the proud 
passages of his country’s life, the good men 
that should be as the beacon to his path, 
we too often leave him in ignorance.” This 
sentence lets us into the secret of Dr. Mar- 
tineau’s meaning with regard to the loss 
which the English-speaking world sustained 
when it threw away the “Lives of the 
Saints ;” and he makes that meaning still 
clearer when he adds: ‘The soul grows 
godlike, not by its downward gaze at inferior 
nature, but by its uplifted look at thought 
and goodness greater than its own.” These 
words remind one of Dr. Jowett’s statement 
that in the future ethical education will be 
taught largely through biography—that is 
to say, not by abstract statement, but by 
familiarizing the student with the careers 
and characters of those whose lives have 
illustrated the moral quality ina high degree. 
Every one who has any knowledge of chil- 
dren knows how much easier it is to not 
only teach them a truth, but inspire en- 
thusiasm for that truth, by using the example 
of some great life or some noble character. 
Hero-worship is, as Carlyle saw, a divine 
instinct. We sometimes make mistakes 
about our heroes, and set up those who 
are unworthy of our homage, but the instinct 
which compels us to admire superiority is 
one of the noblest things we possess. Some 
day the Lives of the Saints will be rewritten, 
not from the ecclesiastical, but from the 
spiritual, point of view; and when they are 
so presented, they will be the richest ma- 
terial possible for the education of the young, 
the inspiration of the mature, and the con- 
solation of the old, 


Biography 


A Notable Biography 


“The Story of Gladstone’s Life,” by 
Justin McCarthy, the first installment of 
which appears in the current number of 
The Outlook, will probably be the most 
widely read and acceptable biography of 
the great English statesman which has yet 


appeared. It is not wise, as a rule, to 
publish the biography of a man still living ; 
but Mr. Gladstone’s political career has 
been so completely rounded out, and he 
has lived to such a great age, that it is pos- 
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sible to tell the story of his life as if it 
were already finished. ‘That story is of the 
very first interest to all English-speaking 
peoples, because it is the biography of one 
of the foremost men of his time. He not 
only has been a great political leader and 
constructive statesman, but is a great per- 
sonality, notable for distinction of char- 
acter, intelligence, and influence. The 
story is to be told by the man best quali- 
fied to tell it. Mr. McCarthy is a trained 
historian and writer, with a special knowl- 
edge of the history of the last half-century. 
He has known Mr. Gladstone familiarly, if 
not intimately; there have been times 
when he has been in constant association 
with him. He was a leader in the agitation 
for Home Rule in Ireland. He combines 
in a rare degree intimate knowledge of his 
subject, and a style which is at once pop- 
ular and admirable. In the preparation of 
this biography he has had the cordial co- 
operation of Mr. Gladstone, who has also 
cordially lent his aid to The Outlook in its 
endeavor to secure for the work illustration 
which should be at once interesting, typi- 
cal, and significant. As the biography 
progresses it will be enriched with por- 
traits of Mr. Gladstone, his friends, and 
the great men of his time, which will be of 
very unusual value. There will also bea 
great number of other illustrations, all 
interpretative of the text and illustrative 
of the man and his life. No romance 
could have a greater human interest than 
this story, which will be presented to the 
readers of The Outlook in the successive 
Magazine Numbers of the coming year. 


The Theology of an Evolutionist 


The objection which religious people 
have felt, and which many still feel, to the 
doctrine of evolution is not wholly as 
explained by the New York “Tribune :” 
“It overthrew the popular anthropomorphic 
conception of God, and the popular belief 
in the literal truthfulness of the Bible.” 
These objections existed, but there were 
others deeper and more serious. 

The Christian creed, not merely embod- 
ied in ecclesiastical formularies, but ex- 
pressed in continuous preaching, and 
entertained in the common thought of the 
laity, was to this effect: God made man 
perfect ; he fell; as a consequence of that 
fall sin entered into the world, and death 
through sin; to recover man from this fall 


and to redeem him from its consequences 
Jesus Christ lived, died, and rose again 
fromthe dead. A philosophy which denied 
the fall of Adam seemed to the Christian 
believer to destroy the foundation of this 
belief, and bring the whole superstructure 
down in ruins. The intellectual process of 
the ordinary religious thinker was very 
simple: If there was no fall, there is no 
sin; if there is no sin, there is no redemp- 
tion. The devout Christian can reconstruct 
his anthropomorphic conception of God, 
and substitute therefor faith in the Divine 
Immanence. He can reconstruct his belief 
in a dictated revelation, and substitute 
therefor faith in a spiritual and_pro- 
gressive revelation. But he cannot be 
persuaded that there is no sin in the world— 
he is too conscious of it; nor that there is 
no divine forgiveness of sin, for he has 
come to the Physician and has been healed. 

To many, evolution appears inconsistent 
with the doctrines of fall, sin, pardon, and 
redemption. It has sometimes seemed so 
even to its defenders; it has often seemed 
so as interpreted by its defenders. The 
devout soul can reconcile evolution with 
a theistic theory of creation and with a 
spiritual theory of revelation, but he knows 
not how to reconcile it with his Christian 
faith in the reality of sin and salvation. 
It appears to him that if evolution is true 
there is no fall, that sin is only an im- 
perfection, that pardon is only pity for the 
unfortunate, and that the only redemption 
is growth. 

The object of the series of articles on 
The Theology of an Evolutionist, by 
the senior editor of The Outlook, com- 
menced in this issue, is to afford some 
answer to this difficulty. He has himself 
experienced the difficulty ; for a consider- 
able time it prevented him from accepting 
evolution. In these articles he traces the 
process by which he has overcome the 
difficulty, retained his belief in fall, sin, 
forgiveness, and redemption, and yet be- 
come an evolutionist. These articles are 
an attempt to relate the facts of Christian 
experience—penitence for sin, peace in 
pardon, joy in deliverance—in terms con- 
sistent with evolutionary philosophy ; con- 
sistent, let us say, with Christ’s own evolu- 
tionary definition of the Kingdom of God : 

“‘ So is the Kingdom of God, as if a man 
should cast seed into the ground, and 
should sleep, and rise night and day, and 
the seed should spring and grow up, he 
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The Life of the Spirit 


knoweth not how. For the earth bringeth 
forth fruit of herself; first the blade, then 
the ear, after that the full corn in the ear.” 

It may be quite impossible to reconcile 
evolutionary philosophy with sixteenth- 
century theological formularies; but it 
may be quite possible that both Christ’s 
teaching and the experience which has 
grown out of it are consistent with evolu- 
tionary philosophy—more consistent with 
it than they are with sixteenth-century 
theological formularies. Whether that be 
so or not it will be for the reader to 
consider after reading and pondering ‘“ The 
Theology of an Evolutionist.” 


The Life of the Spirit 
The Man Christ Jesus 


The clear recognition of the normal hu- 
man life of Christ is one of the great gains 
of modern religious thought. To his dis- 
ciples, who felt the touch of his hand and 
heard the tones of his voice; to the little 
group of twelve, who often lived with him 
in the intimacy of the most familiar inter- 
course; to the throngs who waited to see 
him pass, or to hear those simple, beauti- 
ful, and searching talks—to all these Christ 
was never less than man, however greater 
than man. There was no confusion of two 
personalities in the thought of his contem- 
poraries ; no blurring of the clear outlines 
of a warm, vital, real human career; no 
substitution of a strange, unhuman, incom- 
prehensible personality in place of the son 
of Mary, who was born at Bethlehem, had 
gone up to the Temple while yet a child 
and talked with the doctors of the law, 
had spoken in many places in Judea and 
Galilee, had died at Jerusalem as other 
men die, and been buried as other men 
were buried. All this the men and women 
who had become his followers knew about 
Christ; and to them he was as real, 
natural, and normal a man as John or 
Matthew or Peter. There was nothing 
abnormal about him, although there was 
much that was exceptional and unique ; 
there was nothing phantasmal about him, 
although there were things which were in- 
comprehensible. 


Those who saw sight restored to the 
blind and life given back to the dead saw 
nothing strange or unnatural in the bear- 
ing of the healer, or incomprehensible and 


mysterious in hismethods. Nothing could 


be in more striking and significant con- 
trast than the simplicity with which Christ 
did the wonderful works which are called 
miracles, and the air of cheap mystery 
with which modern attempts to use what 
are called supernatural powers or to pro- 
duce what are called supernatural effects 
are surrounded. The sane spiritual mind, 
after witnessing one of these attempts, 
longs to get into the open air; nothing 
could be more unwholesome and spiritually 
repulsive than that mockery of spiritual 
intercourse miscalled the spiritual séance. 
From all that was abnormal, morbid, or 
spiritually unnatural Christ was as free as 
a great artist is from tricks of manner or 
a great nature from pretension. In his 
divinest moments Christ was unaffectedly 
and simply human in his aspect, expres- 
sion, and experience ; in those mysterious 
hours at the threshold of which thought 
stands reverent and abashed, all that aman 
may feel Christ must have felt, however 
much may have been added of experience 
beyond the ken of human kind. It was no 
unnatural and abnormal power which 
flowed from the touch and in the command 
of this quiet, sympathetic, tender-hearted 
teacher; it was rather the exaltation and 
sublimation of his natural force; it was 
the overflow of that spiritual vitality within 
him upon which the whole world was to 
draw. The healing, the feeding of the 
multitude, the raising of the dead, were 
marvelous and incomprehensible manifesta- 
tions of authority over material conditions; 
but to the men who saw them these works 
must have seemed perfectly natural. One 
who really saw what was in Christ might 
have predicted them ; they carried no ele- 
ment of surprise with them ; for, from such 
an one as he, they might have been ex- 
pected. They were as natural to him as 
walking was to Peter, or speaking to Paul. 
When one looks at these marvelous works 
in the immediate presence of the man who 
wrought them, they cease to be strange 
and difficult to believe. 


When speculation began, however, to 
play about this wonderful personality, to 
separate it into faculties, to divide it into a 
dual nature, to mark the line between the 
human and the divine, then straightway 
the clear and beautiful figure of Christ be- 
gan to loom strange and mysterious in the 
thought of Christendom. In losing the 
sense of the reality of his human nature 
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and life, men lost closeness of touch, inti- 
macy of feeling, frankness and simplicity 
of fellowship with him; he receded from 
their view, the outlines of his face became 
shadowy, the tones of his voice seemed 
remote and alien; the memory of his works 
was suffered to surround the worker like 
a magical veil through which mortal eyes 
must not strive to look. He who had 
lived, so to speak, in the open ; who loved 
highways, the seashore, and the places 
where men gather, no less than mountain 
solitudes and desert places; who ate at 
family tables, used homely speech, cared 
for little children, and spoke intimately to 
fallen women, gradually withdrew from the 
near gaze of men into the infinite distance 
where God was exiled from the world he 
had made, and became himself a kind of 
second divinity; more tender than the 
Father—had he not human memories and 
associations ?—but still far above the touch 
of human hands and the sound of human 
voices. 


But man must needs have the love of 
man and the sympathy of man, and so it 
came to pass that, as Christ slowly climbed 
the steps of the white throne and took on 
the ineffable majesty of the Godhead, the 
tender, sorrowful face of the virgin mother 
grow more and more distinct and beautiful 
in the thoughts of men. There must be 
some one nearer God than themselves, and 
yet like themselves in need and memory 
and hope, to whom they could speak; 
some one who understood their experi- 
ences and spoke their language. And so 
it came to pass, out of the deep necessities 
of the human soul and the human life, 
that Mary became our intercessor between 
her own son and his human brothers ; and 
the Christ who died for his brothers, and 
who, in dying, pardoned those who smote 
him, vanished, in a way, out of the life he 
lived and the world he had redeemed. In 
the history of human thought few things 
have been more strange or pathetic than 
the loss of the sense of the reality of the 
humanity of Christ; for no revelation was 
ever more complete than that which set 
the figure of the man Christ Jesus in the 
crowded highways of the world. 


The difficulty of believing in the inter- 
pretation of life which the great spiritual 
teachers have always given lies not in the 
interpretation but in ourselves. There are 
moments in which we know that life has 


all the glory with which it iias been clothed 
by prophet and poet. We need no dem. 
onstration in these hours of exaltation: 
we see with our own eyes. On the moun- 
tain summit no one doubts the great 
sweep of landscape, beautiful and benig- 
nant to the curve of the blue horizon ; but 
when we descend, and the view fades, and 
skies are low, and mists hang close about 
us, we begin to forget, to question, and to 
reject. Noble men, unspoiled by misuse 
of a good world, know that life is noble; 
evil men know that life is evil: have they 
not made it so? In our uncertainty of 
thought about God, our uncertainty of 
moral action, our manifold and oft-repeated 
failures to do what we want to do and live 
as we ought to live, it seemsincredible that 
Christ really was and is one of us—one, 
that is, in complete knowledge of our ex- 
perience, needs, and sin, in complete sym- 
pathy and in immortal fellowship. _ We do 
not believe it because we are not good 
enough to believe it; we doubt it because 
we feel unworthy of it. And so, forgetting 
that it was this very condition in ourselves 
which brought Christ to us, we suffer him 
to recede into the distance, and lose the 
divinest experience which can come to us. 
Sharing that divine nature which lays the 
burdens of the weak upon the strong, the 
sin of the impure upon the pure, the need 
of man upon God, Christ must come to us; 
being bone of our bone and flesh of our 
flesh, he must likewise know us, suffer and 
die for us, and live immortally with us. 


The Spectator 


The world was ina dream ona certain morn- 
ing in October, not many weeks ago, when the 
Spectator found himself climbing the hill which 
rises between Mr. Burroughs’s celery farm and 
the Hudson. The yellow leaves were falling 
silently, there was a haze veiling the Catskills, 
and a soft mist on the river, in which the dis- 
tant sailing craft seemed slowly to dissolve. 
There was an air of meditation and reminis- 
cence over the wide landscape; a stillness in 
the woods, broken only by the rustle of leaves 
or by voices so distant that they gave one a 
new sense of detachment. The Spectator, who 
was not indifferent to these brooding autumnal 
influences, rejoiced in his heart that he was 
getting out of the world, and that he was going 
to see John Burroughs. For every man has 
his atmosphere, and they are not so many 
whose talk and presence would have fitted that 
mellow, golden day. The path climbed the 
hill with abrupt directness, and one had no 
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sooner taken it than he was out of the sight of 
houses and roads. Every step was a step 
away from man and towards Nature. At the 
top of the hill there was a bit of level from 
which one saw a wide stretch of country 
bounded by veiled, mysterious hills; and then 
the path led down to the bowl, full of black 
earth caught in a hollow, which Mr. Burroughs 
has planted with the freshest of things that 
grow to be eaten. 


Here, on the edge of a kind of friendly wil- 
derness, the author of “ Fresh Fields ” has not 
only made a little plantation, but has builded 
a house for himself of the sort that neither casts 
reproach on its surroundings for their rough- 
ness, nor is repulsed by the woods as an imper- 
tinent intruder; a shelter for a man who loves 
what is natural and simple, but who does not 
confuse simplicity with ugliness. A good deal 
of the work was done by the architect; his 
hands laid the stone chimney which is one of 
the features of the house. He is now sitting 
at his writing-table; a few books are scattered 
about, and a few photographs or other portraits 
are on the rafters; among them a notably strik- 
ing head of Whitman. Mr. Burroughs has 
just finished the proofs of his book on Whit- 
man, and is in that happy frame which comes 
to a writer when the mechanical part of his 
book is finally and forever off his hands. Those 
who read books do not appreciate the work 
and worry which set in when the writing is 
done and all the “copy ” safely lodged in the 
hands of the printer. Then the author is com- 
pelled, with a sinking heart, to read in cold 
blood, and with a tragic sense of failure, that 
which he may have written with the tide of 
feeling running like a mill-race and the imag- 
ination in a glow. Mr. Burroughs is always 
hospitable, but it is easy to see that he is glad 
of a holiday and a friend to help him waste 
his time. First there are the contents of the 
bowl to be examined. The Spectator, whose 
ignorance of such matters has an artistic com- 
pleteness, asks questions and learns how the 
soil became so black, how it is drained, and 
how the succulent crop is nurtured and har- 
vested. There are men at work getting out 
stubborn stumps and digging draining ditches ; 
everything is in its shirt-sleeves, and it is 
clear that, although the owner of the prop- 
erty is a writer of books, he is not a “fancy ” 
farmer. 


As they climb a steep ascent of rocky hill- 
side which rises on one side the plantation 
the Spectator is reminded again that Mr. Bur- 
roughs is a farmer by birth, instinct, early 
training, and choice; his point of view is that 
of the farmer; the point of view of a man who 
not only enters into the elemental life of 
Nature, but who knows also what can be done 
in practical ways with the material and help 
she offers; one who holds spiritual relations 


with Nature, but who also knows how to get 
on with her from day to day. Right here one 
finds a point of contrast between the writer 
of to-day and his greatest predecessor. Tho- 
reau was an untamed man, who loved Nature 
with a kind of jealous, exclusive affection, 
and was eager to get away from the smoke 
of even the most distant chimney and shut 
himself in with the primitive, uncivilized 
world. Hence a tang in his style which 
excites and stimulates and sometimes bites ; 
he is quite willing to instruct us, but he is 
not of us. He is quite civilized, after all, 
however, when we come to his egotism. Mr. 
Burroughs, on the other hand, is on easy terms 
with Nature and with us. He is wedded to 
natural things, simple ways, wholesome aims; 
he hates pretension, ostentation, luxury of every 
sort; but he believes in civilization, society, 
culture ; he does not try to turn back the finger 
on the dial of history and revert to the primi- 
tive type; he tries to harmonize individual 
with social life without any sacrifice of sim- 
plicity, independence, and savor of natural 
qualities. He does not assume any personal 
ownership of Nature, nor any esoteric commu- 
nications with her; he knows her intimately, 
he lives with her on easy terms, and he is glad 
of an opportunity of giving all who show any 
aptitude the opportunities of a similar acquaint- 
ance. 


The climb is short but sharp, and the Spec- 
tator soon finds himself on a bowlder from 
whence there is a great outlook on the coun- 
try. There are few houses in view, and there 
is a deep sense of quiet and solitude. The 
stillness is so deep that the voices of the men 
working in the little black bowl are caught by 
the hill and sent up to the summit without a 
change of tone. The dog who has followed 
us up thrusts his nose over Mr. Burroughs’s 
shoulder and gets the expression of affection 
for which he asks as plainly as if he had 
speech. The talk runs along many lines, as 
talk ought to when the day is golden and the 
doors of the world stand open on every side. 
Mr. Burroughs knows the literature of the day, 
and is interested in writing people, old and 
new. He sees things from his own point of 
view, and a shrewd criticism runs through his 
cgmment; but his tone is hearty and generous, 
his recognition of good work instant, his con- 
demnation impersonal and devoid of all acer- 
bity. 


He is evidently looking everywhere for the 
native note, the individual tone, the freshness 
and force of strong personality. He admires 
scholarship in its place, but he is not at all 
imposed upon when it attempts to do the work 
of original impulse; he can appreciate and 
enjoy refinement, skill, delicacy ; but he looks 
upon freedom, force, virility, as the primary 
qualities. In his latest book, a very sympa- 
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thetic study of Whitman, his literary aims and 
tastes are frankly disclosed. He is not polem- 
ical in spirit, but he stands resolutely for the 
natural, native, inevitable in art; for the frank- 
est, simplest, straightest word which a man can 
speak out of his deepest conviction. He in- 
dulges in no idle, self-conscious talk about 
American literature ; but he believes that this 
literature must have a note much more dis- 
tinctive than that which sounds in much of our 
verse and prose. He does not think that the 
democratic idea has gone deep enough in the 
consciousness of many writers to give its full 
inspirational force. He rejoices in all that has 
been well done in our literature, but it is clear 
that he thinks that so far our life is bigger than 
our books; an opinion in which he does not 
stand alone. He is especially eager to recog- 
nize good out-of-door work, and it is a pleasure 
to note his delight in the recent excursions of 
Dr. Henry van Dyke in this great field; 
touching for a moment on his poems about 
birds, he says nothing truer to life has been 
written on these themes in this country, and 
he repeats with infinite relish Van Dyke’s 
beguiling fishing song, “« An Angler’s Wish in 
Town.” 


The day is at its zenith when we climb down 
the rocks and make preparations for dinner. 
The Spectator must respect the privacy of 
that hour of masculine domesticity, but he will 
always be ready to indorse Mr. Burroughs’s 
skill in coming to close quarters with Nature 
and dealing with such matters of pure detail 
as the baking of potatoes in the ashes. Beside 
that lunch, the elaboration of formal dinners, 
of which the Spectator partakes not without 
pleasure, seems a reversion to barbarism, a de- 
scent from those heights on which an out-of-door 
appetite is matched with an out-of-door feast. 


And in breaking bread at that simple table 
the Spectator feels again the charm of Mr. 
Burroughs’s brotherliness. His simplicity, sin- 
cerity, and directness are all involved in this 
deep fraternal spirit; he is a comrade in the 
sense in which Whitman used the word. This 
is often called the woman’s age, and it is well 
that it is so; for the world sorely needs some 
of the qualities which women are giving it in 
ways new and numberless. But such an age 
brings its perils, and one of them comes from 
the fact that the writing man finds his con- 
stituency so largely made up of women that he 
is psychologically modified in sentiment and 
expression by that fact. Now, the more femi- 
nine a woman is, the more distinctive becomes 
her type and her note; but when a man takes 
the woman’s view or catches her tone, he sacri- 
fices a certain part of his force. There are 
many such writers to-day. Mr. Burroughs is 
one of the men who are not influenced by the 
sex of his readers ; he is, in a fine sense, a man’s 
man. He looks at the world from a man’s 
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point of view; he speaks with a man’s frank- 
ness. and directness. He even escapes the 
blandishments of Nature, and speaks of her as 
frankly as if she were not beautiful and baf- 
fling and elusive. He rejoices in Whitman’s 
freedom of speech even while he refuses to 
follow his example. He craves the open air, 
the freedom of the road, the frankness of men 
with men, the rugged simplicity of people who 
live in the field and by their hands. He 
is a democrat through and through. He has 
also refinement, reserve, delicacy ; because, be- 
sides being a man, he is also an artist. 


The days are few which take us to the doors 
of hearts so hospitable and minds so alive and 
catholic; and when the Spectator walked back 
to the river with Mr. Burroughs in the after- 
noon, he had the feeling that the day had 
somehow had a kind of rhythmic completeness, 
the inward experience matching and _inter- 
preting the outward stillness of yellow woods 
and brooding sky. It is as irrational to ignore 
the wise as to crown the fools, as we some- 
times do in the haste of our admiration, and 
are ashamed at our leisure. Let us discrimi- 
nate carefully ; but when we recognize charac- 
ter, insight, talent, we shall do well to honor 
them in the flesh instead of placing unavailing 
wreaths on unresponsive graves. It eases the 
Spectator’s heart to say that he honors and 
loves Mr. Burroughs; and it cannot harm Mr. 
Burroughs. 


The Outlook Vacation Fund 


The trained nurse service which the gener- 
osity of our readers has made possible for 
the working-girls of New York has been em- 
ployed at once. This service means far more 
than words can express. 

The girls at the Loomis Sanitarium write 
most cheerfully, and the community life makes 
entertainments possible. The Casino, with its 
cheerful outlook, its opportunities for amuse- 
ment, lightens the months of isolation that, at 
the best, are hard to bear. 

A manufacturer of knitted underwear has 
made ‘a most generous donation of underwear ; 
several cloaks have been sent for the use of 
the girls at the Sanitarium. The request is 
made that all garments intended for the use of 
the girls at the Sanitarium be put in order before 
being sent; that the senders notify us of 
their intention to send the garments, that we 
may notify the Vacation Society, and give di- 
rections for the parcel. This saves expressage. 


THE VACATION FUND 
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‘The Basis of Government 


An editorial with the title given above 
which appeared in The Outlook for Decem- 
ber 12 has called out several letters. Three 
of these we print below. Comment will be 
found in our editorial pages. 


I—A Vigorous Dissent 


The statement that the theory that gov- 
ernment rests upon the consent of the governed 
is an exploded theory must inevitably awaken 
vigorous dissent in many minds. One of the 
latest writers on the subject of “ The Relation 
of Religion to Civil Government in the United 
States,” Isaac A. Cornelison, asserts that 
“every government, even the most despotic, 
rests ultimately upon the consent of the 
governed. A very complex aggregation of 
influences may move them to give their con- 
sent, but without it no government could 
stand ” (page 195). He quotes Herbert Spencer 
to the same effect; foot-note, same page. He 
also quotes Thomas M. Cooley, referred to 
as probably the most eminent living jurist 
in the land. “The theory of our political 
system is that the ultimate sovereignty is 
in the people, from whom springs. all legiti- 
mate authority” (page 191, foot-note). It 
does not seem to me that the conclusion is at 
all warranted that, “if government derives its 
just powers from the consent of the governed, 
then the Southern States were right and the 
Northern States were wrong in the Civil War.” 
Let us suppose that several persons agree to 
build a house and live in it. After the house 
has been built and the company domiciled in 
t, some of the’members repent of their original 
agreement. What can be done about it? It 
is plain that the malcontents can either leave 
the house peaceably, or they may undertake to 
destroy the house. Ifthey do the former, the 
house still stands; it covers the same territory ; 
it is as strong and beautiful as ever; it merely 
shelters fewer people. If they adopt the latter 
course, and succeed, they have demonstrated 
their power, but not their right, to destroy 
the house built by mutual agreement. The 
Southern people had a perfect right to betake 
themselves to a government which they liked 
better, but not to destroy the government to 
which they had sworn allegiance. They could 
betake themselves to another country, but their 
territory had become a part of the Union and 
could not be wrested from the rest except by 
violence. Or, take the illustration of a com- 
pany agreeing to take a voyage together; in 
mid-ocean some become dissatisfied and forth- 
with proceed to scuttle the ship ! Or, a man and 
woman consent to live together as husband and 
wife; children are born to them; their agree- 
ment has led to momentous consequences. 
How can the fruits of this union be destroyed 


by a mere regret or repentance on the part of 
one of the parents—unless, indeed, the revolt- 
ing parent falls to and, like Saturn, devours 
its own offspring? In the case of human 
governments, the consent of the governed, 
when formally obtained, as in our own, carries 
with it not only an obligation to support 
that government, but also the impossibility 
of withdrawing from it except by violence. 
For the original agreement has given birth to 
a vital organism which can be destroyed only 
by revolution. 

It is true that the consent of the governed 
should be based always upon the recognition 
of divine law. Only as this is done will gov- 
ernments endure. But bad and unstable gov- 
ernments must learn, as an individual learns, 
the folly of disobeying divine law, by experi- 
ence. Conscience is the best guide for an 
individual even though it is not infallible, and 
the consent of the governed is the only true 
basis for government, even though it fails to 
recognize divine law. But it is right, it is 
imperative, to emphasize the need of the rec- 
ognition of divine law to secure perpetuity of 
government, monarchical or democratic. 

(Rev.) WILLIAM F, FURMAN. 

Providence, R. I. 


I1.—Can Democracy Become 
Unrighteous ? 


The remarks of the Rev. Lyman Abbott, 
quoted in The Outlook, December 12, on the 
Basis of Government, raise in my mind a 
question. Granted that the true basis of 
government is the laws of God, independent 
of human legislation (I think every reasonable 
person will be ready to agree to that proposi- 
tion). But how are we to find out what those 
laws are? Those who believe in democracy 
believe that it is safer to trust the people to 
find out what the laws of God are. Not all 
the people will reach the same conclusion ; but 
the majority may agree as to some item of 
government. For if the fundamental assump- 
tion of democracy be true, the majority is 
more likely to be right than the minority. 
Hence when the majority decides upon any 
question, that decision is, for the time being, 
God’s law. Else democracy is a failure. If 
I stand back and look on, and decide that the 
majority is as apt to be wrong as the minority, 
and imagine that I know what God’s law is, 
independent of either majority or minority, am 
I not thereby deciding that democracy is a 
failure? If some one man knows better what 
God’s law is than all the rest, then it would be 
better to make him monarch, and leave the 
whole question to him. It would only be a 
question of getting the right monarch. It 
would not be a question as to whether mon- 
archy is the best form of government any 
longer. 

Or, if some few men know better than the 
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multitude what God’s laws are, then an aris- 
tocracy would be the best form of govern- 
ment; if only we could select the ones who 
were best fitted to constitute that aristocracy, 
leaving the multitude to look to the few for 
guidance. But the assumption underlying 
democracy is that neither one man, nor yet 
a few men, can be trusted to discover what 
God’s laws really are; that it is only the 
multitude who can be trusted to receive the 
word of God. Itis the multitude that come 
in contact with the facts of existence. It is 


the multitude that feels and suffers and dis-’ 


covers every detail of the manifold relations of 
men. It is the every-day experience of the 
multitude that makes up the vast experiment of 
human government. Whatever their decision 
is, as to any item, is passed over to their 
executives in the form of statute laws; and 
for the time being these statute laws are the 
word of God to them. They correspond ex- 
actly to the phase of development from which 
they originated. As civilization goes on, it 
may be necessary to amend these laws. But 
each law in its day, that really does represent 
the wish of the majority of the people, is the 
law of God, or else democracy is false in 
principle. Who shall decide when the multi- 
tude of the people has found the truth? If 
any one is competent to make such a decision, 
would it not have been better to have made 
such a one king? If there is any* appeal 
from, or criticism upon, the will of the major- 
ity, then it certainly follows that some other 
one or ones is more competent than the major- 
ity is. 

If the above be true, is not the statement, 
then, that a democracy can become Godless, 
or unrighteous, by relying upon the wish of 
the majority—is not such a statement a prac- 
tical denial of the fundamental principles of 
democracy ? C. S. CARR. 


I1]—Democracy a Compromise 


The glittering generality that “govern- 
ments derive their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed ” has dazed the multitude 
of democracy-worshipers among us for a 
century, until the unthinking get hot with 
patriotic wrath at any denial of the truth of 
that proposition in our great preamble. 

Rousseau was a dreamer, with a dreamer’s 
fancies. Paine and Jefferson uttered the 
Rousseau sentiment, and then set themselves 
to organize a State that was of necessity a 
direct denial of the truth of that sentiment. 
They should have said in words, as they did 
in action, that popular governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the 
majority of the governed. That is popular 
government as far as it has ever gone or ever 
can go. 

All human law, whether it be the will of a 
king, of an oligarchy, or of a majority, is 


coercive and despotic in its nature ; somebody 
gives the order, and the rest obey. And the 
hideous tyranny of the “bigger half” was 
known and felt long before De Tocqueville 
called attention to it. 

There is, no doubt, a truth hidden in that 
Jeffersonian proposition. Every potentate on 
the face of the earth keeps his: place and his 
power by popular consent. The masses of 
all lands allow themselves to be ruled and 
robbed, each by his legitimate tyrant. But 
our preamblers attempted to give a new 
meaning to the proposition—viz., that the law 
of the land in a republic should be the ex- 
pressed will of all the people. A fine abstrac- 
tion, and nothing more. 

The true basis of government, as you state 
it, is, no doubt, “very simple and easily under- 
stood,” but it is as utterly impracticable as 
Rousseau’s dream. A republic based upon it 
would fall in pieces like a child’s house of 
cards, because the cement of such a fabric 
is the consent of all the governed, and that is 
not always to be had. The .Ten Command- 
ments are an admirable code of morals, and, 
as you well say, right because they are right, 
and not by reason of the authority that gave 
them; but the strict enforcement of ' those 
edicts in any organized State under the sun 
would disintegrate and scatter it, leaving it a 
mass of sovereign atoms, each a law unto 
itself. 

If fifty-one men constitutionally make a law, 
and the remaining forty-nine say it is unjust, 
and that they will not obey it, the majority 
must kill them to the last man rather than let 
the constituted authority come to naught. And 
that is human government, whether of czar, 
king, or majority. To say “ Thou shalt not 
kill ” toa commonwealth is to deny it the right 
to exist. 

You speak of law as a thing to be 
sought for and found, not made. You no 
doubt mean moral law—that, and the personal 
human conscience to which it is addressed, 
and from which it issues in human actions, 
These are divine creations, perfect and safe; 
neither of them, when allowed free play, ever 
leads man astray. 

But we cannot create a public conscience. 
We cannot organize a constitutional moral 
sense. Corporations have no souls. They 
are the work of human hands. Only God can 
make a conscience, and he stops at the indi- 
vidual. 

Human compacts are, always have been, 
and always must be compromises; they are 
more or less moral as circumstances will allow, 
but they are always hampered with a proviso 
found necessary to union. Our forbears put 
slavery into our organic law. They thought 
they must for the sake of peace, whatever the 
consequence. And it is not for us to say that 
they were wrong. D, F, ROGERS, 

Minturn, lowa, 
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The New Governors 


A General Survey of their Personal and Political 
Characteristics’ 


public attention that the election 

of the Governors of the various 
States passes with little consideration out- 
side the respective States, and often with 
too little consideration even within their 
boundaries. But, under our Federal system, 
if the greater interests are affected by Con- 
gress and the President, a greater variety 
of interests, and many which come closer 
home to the citizen, are affected by the 
State Legislature and the Governor. If 
the moral complexion of the people of the 
whole country is indicated by the charac- 
ter of its Presidential candidates, it is still 
more accurately indicated by the character 
of its gubernatorial candidates. For the 
quality and character of the men who are 


"| \HE National election so absorbs 


- ROGER WOLCOTT (REPUBLICAN) 


Goveraor-elect of Massachusetts 


elected in the various States to represent 
the interests of the people, and who are 
personally known to the voters who have 
elected them, is quite as significant of the 
present condition and future prospects of 
the country as is the character of the man 
whom the Nation elects to be its President. 
In this belief The Outlook has secured 
from private correspondents of a trust- 
worthy character information respecting 
the twenty-five Governors who were elected 
last fall, and presents here a general sur 
vey of their personal and political charac 
teristics. Our quotations are from the 
letters of correspondents, who necessarily 
remain unknown to our readers; but of 
the honesty and intelligence of their judg- 
ments The Outlook can give positive as- 
surance. We _ have - ob- 
tained the views of 
political supporters and 
political opponents, and 
shall endeavor to give a 
discriminating and ap- 
preciative pen-picture of 
cach representative Gov- 
ernor. 

THREE MACHINE-MADE 

GOVERNORS 

With three exceptions, 
the Govetnors-elect are 
men whose past history 
gives promise of honest 
and honorable adminis- 
tration of their office, and 
whose characters are rep- 
resented as varying in 
the scale from good to ex- 
cellent. The three excep- 
tions are the Governors 
of Maine, Minnesota, and 
Illinois. Unless we are 
wholly misinformed, each 
of these men has been 
_ ' Thetillustrations accompany- 
ing this article are for the most 
art from original peop. hs. 
ortraits are given of all the Gov 
ernors elected last autumn excep 
Governors Holcomb,of Nebraska, 


and Culberson, of Texas, who 
were elected for second terms. 
35 
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‘nominated and elected, not only by a ma- 
chine, but by a corrupt machine, to which, 
in times past, each has been. politically sub- 
sservient. Probably the best defense which 
can be made for them is that attributed to 
Governor Clough, of Minnesota; ‘“‘ My ma- 
chine ain’t any worse than anybody. else’s 
machine.”’ The encouraging fact in the sit- 
uation is that these candidates were carried 
into office, not by their own popularity, but 
by that of the party whose nomination they 
had secured. The Governor of Maine 


HON. HAZEN 5S. PINGREE (REPUBLICAN) 


Governor-elect of Michigan 


was elected in September, so that an accu- 
rate estimate of the relation of his majority 
to the normal vote of his party is impos- 


sible. But in Illinois Governor Tanner, 
in spite of the fact that his competitor was 
Governor Altgeld, ran behind his ticket 
nearly twenty thousand votes; while Gov- 
ernor Clough, of Minnesota, was elected 
by a very narrow majority in a State which 
. gave over fifty thousand for McKinley. It 
is doubtful whether either of these. men 
would have been elected but for the over- 
whelming interest in the Federal issues. 


They were carried into State office by the 
popularity of Mr. McKinley and the over- 
shadowing importance of the financial 
question. It is not legitimate to judge 
beforehand the administration of these 
men. It must suffice to say here that the 
citizens of Maine, Minnesota, and Illinois 
will have need to be watchful; while it 
may perhaps be hoped that the greater 
responsibilities which the office of Governor 
brings with it will secure a better adminis- 
tration than the past political history of 
the Governor-elect of these 
three States would give 
reason to expect. 
THE FAR WEST 

It is an interesting fact 
that no States have elect- 
ed Governors of highe: 
moral character than the 
Far Western States whose 
moral judgments the peo- 
ple of the East have 
been somewhat sedulous 
ly taught to depreciate. 
Whatever may be thought 
of the political wisdom of 
the Populist principles, 
the character of the men 
who have been elected by 
Populist votes indicates 
unmistakably that, mor- 
ally, Populism is a revival 
of Puritanism in politics, 
though with new political 
applications. Of the Gov- 
ernors-elect in the Far 
West the most interesting 
figures are those of Gov- 
ernor Adams, of Colorado, 
and Governor Rogers, of 
Washington. 

Alva Adams was born 
in Wisconsin in 1850. 
He modestly describes his education as 
a “log school-house education.’”” He came 
to Colorado in 1871, and in January, 
1872, started a hardware business in 
Colorado Springs, sdon after transferred 
to Pueblo. From this center he has organ- 
ized branch houses in various parts of the 
State, putting them under the charge of 
young men whom he has selected and 
trained for the purpose. He has the rep- 
utation of having done in this way more than 
any other man in the State to promote its 
welfare. ‘‘ When he finds a capable, trust- 
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worthy young man, he gives him 
such a good chance in the concern 
that he speedily becomes independ- 
ent. Governor Adams has not be- 
come rich by the process, but he 
has made many others rich.” His 
intellectual growth has kept pace 
with his prosperity. ‘He has one 
of the best private libraries in the 
State. It is a working library, es- 
pecially rich in books on practical 
questions, such as economics and 
sociology.” He has always beena 
Democrat, but was elected Gov- 
ernor, though in a Republican State, 
in 1887, by a union of the best ele- 
ments in the State regardless of 
party lines; and the simple, straight- 
forward business administration 
which he gave in 1887-89 is a 
guarantee that his administration 
in 1897—99 will be that of an intelli- 
gent and conservative progress. 

John R. Rogers, the Governor- 
elect of Washington, an avowed 
Populist, and a vigorous propagand- 
ist of Populism, is of Puritan stock. 
He descends from the Connecticut 
Rogers family, was born in Maine 
and migrated to Washington, where 
he has written much for the press, 
and represented his district, includ- 
ing the city of Tacoma, in the State 
Legislature. His battle there against 
public corruption, and especially 
his endeavors to improve the public 
schools, and to compel ventilation 
and inspection of the coal-mines, 
made him at once unpopular with 
the machine and popular with the 
people. ‘As a private citizen he 
has exemplified the best sturdy New 
England type—self-reliant, indus- 
trious, temperate, and indefatigable 
in his work for humanity.” Since 
his election he has declared in the 
following words his purpose to ad- 
minister the laws of the State so as 
to protect all just interests of person 
and property : 


No person or corporation need fear 
any discrimination. There shall not, 
with my sanction, be any harsher 
application of the law to one than to 
another. I am not entering upon a 
crusade. I am firmly convinced that 
this State will be benefited by the 
Measures my party proposes. They 


HON. FRANK S. BLACK (REPUBLICAN) 
Governor-elect of New York 





HON. JOHN R. TANNER (REPUBLICAN) 
Governor-elect of Hliaois 
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will be, however, administered cautiously, so that 
no hardship shall be inflicted. I know that un- 
less I am backed up by public opinion my admin- 
istration cannot bea success. I want it to be a 
success, first, for the sake of the State; second, 
for my own reputation; third, that my party 
may command the confidence of the people. 
In my book I was a propagandist. I said in 
my preface that I purposely used very plain 
and emphatic language. I did it to arouse 
the people. I believe I succeeded. But as 
Governor of the State 

I have other duties to 

perform, and I know 

that the danger to 

be apprehended from 

those who have la- 

bored earnestly in a 

cause is not their lack 

of honesty, but their 

lack of judgment. We 

shall be sincere, but we 

shall, I hope, be pru- 

dent. 


Another interest- 
ing representative of 
the Populist move- 
ment is Silas A. Hol- 
comb, the Governor- 
elect of Nebraska, 
originally elected two 
years ago by a com- 
bination of Popu- 
lists, Democrats, and 
independent Repub- 
licans, and this year 
re-elected with an in- 
creased plurality by 
the same elements. 
He is characterized bya political opponent 
as “one of the most broad-minded and 
intelligent of the Populist leaders.” In 
the controversies under his previous ad- 
ministration with other State officials polit- 
ically hostile to him, he so carried himself 
as to win the popular approval, as evi- 
denced by his increased majority. Since 
his election he has declared that, in his 
judgment, no radical legislation attacking 
the rights of creditors will be attempted by 
the State Legislature. But he also de- 
clares himself in favor of the investment, 
for the benefit of the State, of the perma- 
nent school fund, of over half a million of 
dollars, the interest of which, as we under- 
stand it, has not hitherto gone to the State ; 
increased economy in the administration 
of State institutions ; the abolition of the 
contract system in State penitentiaries ; 
and we judge also, though this is not so 


HON. LON V. STEPHENS (DEM.-FUSION) 


Governor-elect of Missouri 


explicitly stated, a fair and equitable tax- 
ation of the railroads. 

The Governors of the other Far Western 
States must be introduced to our readers 
in a few words. Frank A. Briggs, Gov- 
ernor-elect of North Dakota, was born in 
Minneapolis in 1858. He is a stanch Re- 
publican in politics, and strenuously opposed 
both to Democracy and Populism. But he 
is pledged to equalize railroad taxes so that 
the railroads will pay 
on their property as- 
sessed at its actual 
and true value. An- 
swering a request of 
The Outlook for a 
statement of the pol 
icy of his administra- 
tion, he replies: “| 
expect to be con- 
servative and liberal 
toward all persons 
and classes. Invest- 
ors will not be an- 
tagonized by either 
vicious legislation or 
an oppressive policy : 
we shall treat non- 
residents just as we 
do our citizens ; and 
corporations _ shall 
have equal and fair 
treatment, but will 
not, as far as I can 
prevent, be allowed 
any privileges not 
accorded to all citi- 


zens or individuals.” 

In South Dakota both the candidates 
were Scandinavians, both men of excellent 
character and successful in the administra- 
tion of private business. Andrew Lee, the 
Governor-elect, was born in Norway in 
1847, received his sole education in the 
American public school, and is without ex- 
perience in public life, but is “a man of 
considerable force of character and com- 
mon sense.” 

Frank Steunenberg, elected Governor of 
Idaho by a combination of Democrats, 
Populists, and free-silver Republicans, be- 
longs by his political affiliations to the 
Populistic-Democratic party. He is de- 
scribed to us as a representative rather than 
a leader of the people, but as one whose 
influence will be in favor of the conservative 
rather than the radical wing of his party. 

Robert B. Smith, elected Governor of 
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HON. JOHN R. ROGERS (FUSION) 
Governor-elect of Washington 


Montana by the united Democratic and 
Populistic parties, was born in Kentucky 
in 1854, began the practice of law in that 


State in 1877, removed to Montana in 1882, 


and has been a member of the Constitu- 


tional Convention and United States Dis- 
trict Attorney. In 1894 he joired the 


People’s party, and, partly owing to his 


personal canvass, the vote of that party was 


HON. ALVA ADAMS (DEM. AND FREE SILVER REP.) 


Governor-elect of Colorado 


HON. W. D. BLOXHAM {DEMOCRAT) 
Governor-elect of Florida 
doubled. Says a political opponent ina 
personal letter to us: “Governor Smith is 
a substantial, conservative citizen, an attor- 
ney of large attainments and reputation. 
While he represents the most radical class 
of Populists and silver men of all parties, 
I have yet to hear the most ultra gold ad- 
vocate express any misgivings as to his 
executive efficiency or prophesy disaster as 


HON. JAMES A. MOUNT (REPUBLICAN) 


Governor-elect of Indiana 3 
x 





Hon. G. W. Atkinson (Republican) 
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Governor-elect of West Virginia 


the result of his election. He is a man of 
clean life, public and private.” 

The election of John W. Leedy by the 
Populists in Kansas appears, from the 
best information we are able to secure, to 
have been due to a popular revolt against 
State Republican leaders and policy. The 
political history of Kansas is in this 
respect like that of many another State 
in which parties have become corrupt by 
the very reason of their long possession of 
power and their practical security, in over- 
whelming majorities, against being called 


to an account for their misuse of it. Mr.} 


Leedy is a farmer in the prime of life, 
and his election is due to the agricultural 
vote. He has made no publication of his 
political plans since’ his election. So far 
as they can be judged from his previous 
utterances, it may be expected that the domi- 
nant party under his leadership will take 
measures looking toward a greater legis- 
lative control over the railroads; such 
equalization of taxation as to assess their 
property fairly; the enforcement of the 
prohibitory law, until the question of its 
continuance can be submitted to a popular 
vote ; and some measure for the relief of 
the agricultural classes by limiting the 
power of the creditors, and preventing such 
enforcement of their claims as might drive 
the farmers generally into bankruptcy. A 
conservative correspondent writes us on 
this subject as follows: ‘“ Many believe 
that the greatest Kansas calamity has 
been the facility with which people here 
could run in debt. The present obliga- 
tions will be paid off as soon as the indus- 
try of the citizens can raise the means, and 
any future contracts will be made under 
conditions clear to all parties. It will not 


Hon. Robert L. Taylor (Demccrat) 
Governor-elect of Tennessee 


Governor-elect of Wisconsin 


be a State disaster to see the business of 
the money-loaner steadily declining. ‘These 
sentiments, I think, are indorsed by our 
best citizens, and I hope they will be en- 
tertained by Governor Leedy.”” The coun- 


try generally, we think, must do what our 
correspondent says the Kansas people are 
inclined to do, “ give the Populist a show 
and not form judgments in advance.” 


THE MIDDLE WEST 


The most dramatic figure in the State 
elections of 1896 is unquestionably Mayor 
Pingree, of Detroit; we call him by the 
title by which he is best known. Hazen S. 
Pingree was born in Maine in 1842; re- 
ceived his education in the public schools ; 
entered a_shoe-factory at Hopkinton, 
Mass. : enlisted when the Civil War broke 
out; rendered honorable service in the 
war, and spent five months a prisoner at 
Andersonville; at the close of the war 
went to Detroit, where he started a shoe 
business, which has prospered in his 
hands. He was first elected Mayor of 
Detroit in 1889, and has been elected 
three times since, each time with increased 
majorities. He is a born fighter, and has 
cultivated the gift that is in him; but he 
has consecrated his combativeness to: the 
public. He has conducted a vigorous and 
effective campaign on behalf of. the munic- 
ipality against especially the street-car cor- 
porations, with the result of making railroad 
fares in Detroit lower than in any other city 
inthe Union. He has had at timesall the 
“vested interests” combined against him, 
but he has had the people, with increasing 
majority, in his favor. He was nominated 
Governor in spite of the machine, and 
with characteristic courage announced at 
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Hon. W. H. Ellerbee (Democrat) 


Governor-elect of South Carolina 


once the political programme which he 
would endeavor to carry out if elected 
Governor. This programme we _ quote 
from the Chicago “ Advance :”’ 


1. Doing away, as far as possible, with con- 
ventions for local officers, and giving the peo- 
ple themselves a direct vote in primary elections 
for the nomination of candidates. 

2. Two-cent fares on all the railroads of the 
lower peninsula. 

3. Taxation of railroad property the same as 
other property. 

4. The application of the principles of the 
Inter-State Commerce Law to commerce with 
the State, to secure to farmers and shippers 
the advantages of the competition in places not 
having several lines of railroad. 

5. Submit to popular vote the granting of 
street railroad and other quasi-public franchises. 
as a check upon the corruption of aldermen 
and other city officials. 

6. The suppression of trusts and monopolies 
as far as the State can go in that direction. 

7. Laws against over-capitalization of cor- 
porations, and swindles committed by promo- 
ters. 

8. Laws against the coercion of voters, and 


Governor-elect of South Dakota 


Hon. Frank A. Briggs (Republican) 
Governor-elect of North Dakota 


Hon.J.W.Leedy (Populist and J 'emocrat) 
Governor-elect of Kansas 


Hon. Frank Steunenberg (Dem.) 
Governor-elect of Idaho 


particularly to preveat corporations of a public 
character, like railroads and banks, exerting 
undue influence in elections. 


Of that popular uprising against pluto- 
cratic control of which the Bryan move- 
ment was one manifestation, of which 
Populism in the Far West is another, and 
the end of which is not yet, Mayor (now 
Governor) Pingree is the most famous and 
the most vigorous if not the ablest repre- 
sentative. Of course such a man is sub- 
jected to many charges. The methods of 
war are never agreeable to the defeated 
party, and not always defensible, tried by 
the highest ethical standards. But we be- 
lieve that Governor Pingree is a thoroughly 
honest man, whose strong personal ambi- 
tion, coupled with native combativeness, 
and combined with a genuine interest in 
the well-being of the common people, have 
made him the power he has been in the 
State of Michigan, and will be likely to 
make him a still greater power in that 
State in the immediate future. 

Next to Governor Pingree the most pic- 


Governor-elect of Minnesota 





Hon. David M. Clough (Republican) 


HON. LORRIN A. COOKE (REPUBLICAN) 


Governor-elect of Connecticut 


turesque figure in the Middle Western 


States is James A. Mount, the new Gov- 
enor of Indiana. He was born in that 
State in 1843, and was brought up on a 
farm. At the breaking out of the war he 
entered the Seventy-second Indiana Regi- 
ment, which was included in the famous 
“ Wilder’s Brigade ;” won honorable men- 
tion from General Wilder ; at the close of 
the war pursued his studies for two years 
at Lebanon Academy, since which time he 
has been engaged in farming. He owns 
and maintains a “model farm” of five 
hundred acres, and is an aggressive advo- 
cate of scientific farming. His administra- 
tion may be expected to represent the agri- 
cultural interests of the State. He is a 
strong advocate of improved highways, a 
great believer in education, an enthusiastic 
Sunday-school worker, naturally a friend 
of the workingman, and advocates arbitra- 
tion as a means of amicably adjusting dif- 
ferences between employer and employed. 


THE SOUTH 

Turning from the Middle West to the 
Southern States, the most entertaining, if 
not the most dignified, figure in that section 


is that of the Governor-elect of Tennessee, 
whom the people of his State delight to 
42 
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HON. GEORGE A. RAMSDELL (REPUBLICAN) 


Governor-elect of New Hampshire 


call “ Bob” Taylor. Some years ago the 
two brothers, Robert and Alfred Taylor, 
conducted a canvass of the State, one as the 
Democratic, the other as the Republican, 
candidate for Governor. Robert Taylor, 
the Democrat, was elected, and came out 
of office, so the well-authenticated story 
runs, $15,000 poorer than when he went 
in. By a successful lecturing tour he paid 
off his debts, then persuaded his brother 
to join him. The two traveled through the 
South together, once at least coming North, 
giving a joint lecture. Robert’s theme was 
*« Dixie ;” Alfred’s was ‘‘ Yankee Doodle.” 
One gave stories of Southern life, the othe: 
the history of the American Nation from 
the point of view of a free democratic civ- 
ilization. Itis this “* Bob” Taylor who has 
now been re elected Governor of the State 
of Tennessee. He is a warm-hearted, 
affable “good fellow,” whom everybody 
likes, anda man of irreproachable honesty, 
whose character every one respects, but 
many Tennesseans will wish that he might 
bring to his office a more distinctive ele 
ment of personal dignity. 

Major Edward Scofield, Governor-elect 
of Wisconsin, is fifty-five years of age. He 
worked first on a farm, then as a typesette: 
in a newspaper office until the breaking 
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out of the war, when he enlisted, rising 
rapidly through successive grades from pri- 
vate tomajor. He “isaclean, upright man, 
of unimpeachable private life; business 
man; Protestant ; church-going.” “There 
are intimations that he proposes civil ser- 
vice. applicable to the State Department. 
We need it sorely.’’ A clean administra- 
tion may be expected from him. How 
forceful it will be it remains to be seen. 

G. W. Atkinson, the newly elected Gov- 
ernor of West Virginia, is a pronounced 
- party man. He was born in Virginia in 
1841, is a graduate of the Ohio Wesleyan 
University, has taught school, practiced 
law, served his State in various offices, 
edited and written several volumes, has 
served the Republican party both on the 
State and the National Executive Commit- 
tees, is personally honest, and from him, 
even by his political opponents, a creditable 
administration is expected. 

Lon V. Stephens, of Missouri, was elected 
on the free-silver ticket, and was strongly 
indorsed on the eve of the election by the 
labor leaders, Sovereign and Debs. 

Charles A. Culberson, the Governor- 
elect of Texas, won a National reputation 
by his vigorous and successful efforts to 


prevent an advertised prize-fight within 


the borders of that State. For this cam- 
paign he has been criticised by some excel- 
lent men, because it cost the State $100,000 
at a time when the treasury was empty 
and the money had to be borrowed. In 
our judgment, the exclusion of the prize- 
fighters was worth, in the increased pres- 
tige and reputation of the State, much 
more than it cost. His act in this respect 
Was a typical one. He has been a vigor- 
ous and efficient enemy of all forms of 
lawlessness; has enforced the laws, pre- 
served order, and distinctly raised both 
the character and the reputation of a State 
which in size and resources is truly impe- 
rial. He is not a Civil Service Reformer ; 
entertains the formerly prevalent view that 
to the victors belong the spoils, and signal- 
ized his entrance upon his office two years 

‘» by radical and substantially universal 

anges in all the administrative offices 
within his control. 

Governor Joseph F. Johnston, of Ala- 
bama, is a North Carolinian by birth, 
Scotch-Irish by descent, and about fifty 
years of age. At the close of the Civil 
War, in which he did gallant service on 
the Confederate side, he moved to Ala- 


Governors 


HON. JOSEPH F. JOHNSTON (DEMOCRAT) 

Governor-elect of Alabama 
bama, where he has since lived. He isa 
man of high moral character. For six years 
he has been a prominent representative of 
the free-silver party in that State, and to 
this fact his nomination and election were 
primarily due. He urges radical improve- 
ments in the public schools, on the ground 
that universal education is the only safe- 
guard for universal suffrage. He is gener- 
ally regarded as belonging to that class of 
Southern people who desire to exclude the 
negro. vote. He vigorously condemns 
lynching. 

The new Governor of Florida, William 
D. Bloxham, has been influential in its 
political life since 1860. He was once 
before elected Governor, serving from 1880 
to 1884. He belongs to the conservative 
wing of his party. His avowed policy, as 
stated to The Outlook by a personal friend, 
is to ‘push transportation into those sec- 
tions of the State still requiring it,” and to 
“promote immigration and the investment 
of capital in the State.’ He is a pro- 
nounced advocate of a better public-school 
system, and has pledged himself cordially 
to the vigorous suppression of lynching. 

The newly elected Governor of South 
Carolina, William H. Ellerbee, is, like his 
predecessor, Governor Evans, one of the 
young men who enlisted under Governor 
Tillman in the organization of the “ Reform” 
party. He is pledged to carry out the 
‘** Reform” programme of lower rates and 
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higher taxes from the railroads, lower taxes 
and better schools for the farming com- 
munities, and the strict enforcement of the 
dispensary law. 

Daniel Lindsay Russell, of Wilmington, 
N.C., was born in Brunswick County of 
that State in 1845, and has been almost 
continuously in public service from 1866 
till now. He is a Republican, an advo- 
cate of prohibition, and a vigorous enemy 
of all forms of corruption and vice. His 
past history gives guarantee of an ad- 
ministration just, but radical rather than 
cautious. 

THE ATLANTIC SEABOARD STATES 

Ebe W. Tunnell, Governor-elect of Dela- 
ware, was born in Baltimore in 1844. He 
is a bachelor,a member of the Presbyte- 
rian Church, by vocation 
a druggist, has served as 
a member of the General 
Assembly, and was once 
before candidate for the 
Governor of his party. 
**Everybody likes him, 
trusts him, and speaks 
well of him.” ‘He is 
what we call here a 
‘clever man,’ which de- 
notes qualities of heart 
and temper as much as 
of head—simple, sincere, 
pleasant, and kindly of 
nature.” ‘His perfect 
honesty and high princi- 
ple have never been ques- 
tioned; though he has 
gone through two rather 
heated campaigns, not 
one word derogatory to his personal char- 
acter has ever been said even by his oppo- 
nents.”” ‘‘His administration is looked 
forward to by both parties alike with hope 
and confidence.” It is significant that dur- 
ing his first campaign the Democrats, in 
place of the usual mass-meetings, substi- 
tuted public receptions, where the people 
might meet their candidate in social inter- 
course, and become acquainted with him. 
They were a great success, and were re- 
peated in this last campaign, which resulted 
in his election—an indication that personal 
character rather than either political ideas 
or the power of oratory carried him into 
office. 

Frank S. Black, Governor-elect of the 
State of New York, was first brought 


Hon. Ebe Walter Tunnell (Democrat) 
Governor-elect of Delaware 
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prominently before the people of the Stat 

by his participation in the work of th 

Committee of Safety at Troy, which cam 

into existence after the Ross tragedy, an 

by his action as its counsel in the proseci 

tion of the murderer of Robert Ross. H 

is a strong party man, has been a leade 

in the Republican party in Rensselae 

County, is a radical © protectionist, an 

is a firm believer in the gold standarc. 
He was born in York County, Maine, i1 
1853, worked on his father’s farm, earne:| 
the money for his college education, grad- 
uating from Dartmouth College at twenty- 
two as an “honor man,” and has since 
about that time practiced law in New York 
State. ‘His distinctive characteristic,” 
says one of our correspondents, “is his 
honesty. There is no deceit in him.” It 
may be expected that his 
administration will be an 
aggressively partisan one, 
but also that it will be 
straightforward and _in- 
corruptible. Many of the 
people of New York State 
are asking themselves, 
Will he be subservient to 
Mr. Platt? We cannot 
better answer this ques- 
tion than by quoting from 
the letter of a correspond- 
ent who is a recognized 
representative of the party 
opposed to Mr. Black : 

I have been trequently 
asked whether, if asked by 
Mr. Platt to do a thing, 
Mr. Black (as Governor) 
would comply? My reply 
has been, Yes, if Black believed in the wisdom 
of the act. In that event he would do it, what- 
ever might be expected in the way of outcry 
that Platt owned the Governor. But if he did 
not believe in it, he would not do it. In decid- 
ing whether the proposed action would be wise 
or not, I think Mr. Black would be moved by 
considerations of “ organization ” and “ party.” 
but not to the point of doing anything plainly 
wrong and dishonorable. 


NEW ENGLAND 


With the exception already referred to, 
New England seems to have selected her 
Governors from among the best represen- 


tatives of her respective States. Lorrin 
A. Cooke, Governor-elect of Connecticut, 
was born in Massachusetts in 1831, has 
been identified with the Republican party 
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since its birth in 1856, and has acceptably 
served the State in the Senate, and as Lieu- 
tenant-Governor. A widely known citizen 
of Connecticut says of him: 


He is by occupation a manufacturer, and has 
been successful in business, though he is not 
rich. Heis not a manof college education, but 
is broadly informed, and has a good, round, 
brainy head. Socially he is modest in demeanor, 
ready and agreeable in conversation, and with a 
keen sense of humor. Heis an earnestly relig- 
ious man; has for many years been recognized 
as one of the foremost laymen in the Congre- 
gational communion in the State. He was 
Moderator of the National Council of the Con- 
gregational Churches at Chicago in 1886. He is 
really, in all the essentials, a fine specimen of the 
New Englander. In his political preferments 
he has been from first to last an instance of 
office seeking the man, and not the man the 
office. His nomination to 
the Governorship was in 
obedience to the generally 
expressed wish of the peo- 
ple. In his administration 
he is confidently expected 
to throw his whole influ- 
ence into the scale in favor 
of political purity and in- 
tegrity and all public morali- 
ties and against every dis- 
honest practice and corrupt 
policy. 

George Allen Ramsdell, 
Governor-elect of New 
Hampshire, was born in 
that State in 1834, and 
received his early edu 
cation in the common 
schools and at a New 
England Academy, sup- 
plemented by one year at Amherst College. 
His judicial temper and the regard in which 
he is held by his fellow-citizens are attested 
by the fact that probably no other citizen 
in the State has been called upon to act 
as referee or arbitrator in so great a num- 
ber of controversies. He has served three 
terms in the Legislature, has been a mem- 
ber of the Governor’s Council, and has 
occupied various positions of trust in con- 
nection with educational, commercial, and 
banking institutions. His nomination was 
a defeat of the machine and a victory of the 
better element of his party, as was his elec- 
tion by the largest vote ever cast for any 
candidate for Governor in the State of New 
Hampshire. He is, says a correspondent, 
who writes of him with reserve, a fine Chris- 
tan man of the best New England type.” 


Hon. Robert B. 


Governor-elect of Montana 
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We can best characterize the Governor- 
elect of Massachusetts in a sentence by 
saying that Roger Wolcott is a worthy 
successor to the gubernatorial chair of a 
State whose Governors, with few unfortu- 
nate exceptions, have been distinguished 
in the history of the Nation ever since 
Colonial times. He was born in Boston in 
1847. Among the notable ancestors on 
his father’s side is Oliver Wolcott, signer 
of the Declaration of Independence and 
Brigadier-General in the Revolutionary 
Army. Governor Wolcott graduated from 
Harvard College in 1870, and was the 
choice of his classmates for class orator ; 
four years later graduated from the law 
school; began his public career as a mem- 
ber of the Common Council of Boston in 
1877-1879; served in the Lower House of 
the Legislature in 1882- 
1884; was elected Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in 1892, 
and re-elected in 1894. 
Since the death of Gov- 
ernor F. T. Greenhalge 
he has been Acting Gov- 
ernor. His plurality in 
the last election was 
155,572. Heisa stanch 
Republican, although he 
refused to follow his party 
in the nomination of 
Blaine in 1884. He pos- 
sesses a most engaging 
personality, that courtesy 
and culture which is char- 
acteristic of the best type 
of the old families of 
Massachusetts, and offers 
a sharp and agreeable contrast to the aver- 
age pushing and self-seeking politician. <A 
correspondent tells us that his wife once re- 
marked that “‘‘Mr. Wolcott could never 
become Governor because, should anybody 
push along that way, he would be sure tostep 
aside and remove his hat,’ and that pretty 
fairly portrays the character of the man.” 
His administration will unquestionably rep- 
resent purity, a reasonable economy, and 
sterling integrity. While his antecedents 
and associations identify him with the es- 
tablished order of affairs in the Bay State, 
still he has expressly disclaimed any such 
attachment to the old economic order as 
would prevent him from favoring such 
extension of public control over natural 
monopolies as experience may seem to 
demand. 


Smith (Fusion) 





The Theology of an Evolutionist 


1.—Religion, Theology, Evolution 
By Lyman Abbott 


That the reader and the writer of this 
series of articles may understand one 
another, it is important to commence with 
some clear definitions. This is the more 
important because the terms employed are 
customarily used with widely different mean- 
ings. In order to understand the relation 
of religion, theology, and evolution, we 
must first understand what we mean by 
the terms religion, theology, and evolution. 

Religion is the life of ‘God in the soul 
of man. Belief in the reality of religion 
involves belief that God is, and that he 
stands in some personal relation to man. 
But it is not an opinion respecting God, 
nor an opinion respecting his influence in 
the world of men. It is a personal con- 
sciousness of God. It isa human expe- 


rience, but an experience of relationship 
with One who transcends humanity. The 
creed is not religion ; the creed is a state- 
ment of what certain men think about 


religion. Worship is not religion ; worship 
is a method of expressing religion. The 
church is not religion; the church is an 
organization of men and women, formed 
for the purpose of promoting religion. 
Religion precedes creeds, worship, church ; 
that is, the life precedes men’s thoughts 
about the life, men’s expression of the life, 
men’s organizations formed to promote the 
life. Religion may be personal or social ; 
that is, it may be the consciousness of God 
in the individual soul, or it may be the 
concurrent consciousness of God ina great 
number of individuals, producing a social 
or communal life. In either case it isa 
life, not an opinion about life. It is not a 
definition of God, it is fellowship with him; 
not a definition of sin, but sorrow because 
of sin; not a definition of forgiveness, but 
relief from remorse; not a definition of 
redemption, but a new and divine life. 
Theology is the science of religion. It 
is the result of an attempt made by men to 
state in an orderly and systematic manner 
the facts respecting the life of God in the 
soul of man. It involves intellectual defi- 
nition of the various forms of conscious- 
ness which constitute the religious life. Its 


relation to religion is the relation of other 
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sciences to the vital phenomena which they 
endeavor to explain. With the growth cf 
the human intellect there comes a wiscr 
study of life, a better understanding of i', 
a new definition of its terms, and a new 
classification of its phenomena. The life 
does not change, but man’s understanding 
of it changes. ‘There is a new astronomy, 
though the stars are old; a new botany, 
though vegetable life is unchanged ; a new 
chémistry, though the constituent elements 
of the universe are the same. So there is 
a new theology, though not a new religion. 
God, sin, repentance, forgiveness, love, 
remain essentially unchanged, but the deti- 
nitions of God, sin, repentance, forgive- 
ness, and love are changed from generation 
to generation. There is as little danger of 
undermining religion by new definitions of 
theology as there is of blotting out the 
stars from the heavens by a new astronomy. 
But as religion is the life of God in the soul 
of man, definitions which give to man a 
clearer and a more intelligible understand- 
ing of that life will promote it, and defini- 
tions which are, or seem to be, irrational, 
will tend to impede or impair it. To this 
extent theology affects the religious life as 
other sciences do not affect the life with 
which they have to deal. 

Evolution is described by John Fiske 
as “*God’s way of doing things.” The- 
ology is also an attempt to describe God's 
way of doing things. Thus to a cer- 
tain extent science and theology have 
the same ultimate end. Both attempt to 
furnish an orderly, rational, and self-con- 
sistent account of phenomena. The sup- 
posed inconsistency between science and 
religion is really an inconsistency between 
science and theology—that is, between two 
sciences. The theologian and the scientist 
have given different and, to some extent, 
inconsistent accounts of God’s way of 
doing things. It is important for us to 
know which account is correct. It is even 
religiously desirable that we should know, 
since our understanding of God’s influence 
upon the human soul affects that influence. 

The current theology is Roman in its 
origin. It assumes as an axiom a God 
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apart from the universe and ruling over it, 
as the Roman Emperor was apart from 
the Roman Empire and ruled over it. It 
conceives of his government as a series 
of successive interventions. He creates 
the world out of nothing in the space of 
six days, and then rests. Man sins, and 
lest he should become immortal and so 
independent of his sin, God intervenes and 
drives him from the garden. His sin grows 
greater; God intervenes again, sweeps the 
human race from the globe, and makes a 
new beginning. Man has no _ natural 
capacity to know God. God compassion- 
ately intervenes once more, and makes to 
man special revelations; outside the race 
to which these revelations are made there 
is no possibility of the knowledge of God— 
that is, no possibility of true religion. To 
attest this revelation which God has made 
of himself, interventions in the laws of 
nature which he has ordained are neces- 
sary. These interventions, called mira- 
cles, are essential to revelation, and revela- 
tion is essential to the knowledge of God— 
that is, to true religion. Thus theology 
assumes that God’s way of doing things in 
the material world is the way of a mechanic 
operating upon a machine ; his way of doing 
things in the spiritual world is the way of 
a king ruling over an empire. God is some 
one outside of nature and outside of men, 
operating upon nature and upon men. 

The evolutionist’s conception of God’s 
way of doing things is radically different. 
“ Evolution,” says Le Conte, “is (1) con- 
tinuous, progressive change, (2) according 
to certain laws, (3) and by means of resi- 
dent forces.”” Evolution, therefore, the 
reader will perceive, disbelieves in inter- 
ventions, while theology believes ina series 
of interventions as the necessary condition 
of life. It should be distinctly understood 
that evolution makes no attempt to explain 
the cause of that continuous, progressive 
change which constitutes the essential 
manifestation of what we call life. Evolu- 
tion is simply a history of the process by 
and through which that cause, whatever it 
is, produces results. It is the history of 
the way in which the world has come to be 
what it is.) Thus evolution differs from 
theology in two respects. Theology at- 
tempts to account for the cause of life. 
That cause; according to theology, is the 

! Professor Huxley on Evolution, Encyclopedia Brit- 


annica ; Professor Drummond, “ Ascent of Man,” Intro- 
uction, 


personal will of a personal Creator. Evo- 
lution makes no attempt to account for the 
cause. It may be either theistic or agnos- 
tic; that is, it may assume that God is the 
one infinite and eternal energy which pro- 
duces all phenomena, or it may assume 
that we can know nothing respecting that 
energy except that it exists. Again, the- 
ology believes that there are two elements, 
distinguishable from one another, in the 
process of life—the natural and the super- 
natural, or the process of nature and the 
interventions in that process by special acts 
of the Creator. Evolution involves the be- 
lief that there is but one process, which is 
continuous, progressive, orderly, according 
to invariable laws, and due to resident 
force or forces. 

All forms of science and of philosophy, 
except theology, accept evolution as above 
defined. “The words evolutionism and 
evolutionist,” says Le Conte, “can not any 
longer be used, any more than gravitation- 
ism and gravitationist, for the law of evo- 
lution is as certain as the law of gravita- 
tion.” Evolution is not only accepted in 
the natural sciences, it is the basis of all 
academic teaching in all departments of 
knowledge. Not only biology, zodlogy, 
physiology, astronomy, and the natural 
sciences are taught as accounts of proc- 
esses of development from a lower to a 
higher, from a simpler to a more complex 
order; but sociology, political economy, 
history, literature, and philosophy are all 
taught in the same way. It is theology 
alone which still holds to the theory of 
special interventions; to the notion that 
there are gaps in the process of life to be 
filled up with God. “As if,” says Profes- 
sor Drummond, “ God lived in gaps; or, 
again: “If God is only to be left to the 
gaps in our knowledge, where shall we be 
when these gaps are filled up?” 

I acknowledge myself to be a radical 
evolutionist—it is hardly necessary to say 
a theistic evolutionist. I reverently and 
heartily accept the axiom of theology that 
a personal God is the foundation of all 
life ; but I heartily and confidently believe 
that God has but one way of doing things ; 
that his way may be described in one 
word as the way of growth, or development, 
or evolution, terms which are substantially 
synonymous; that he resides in the world 
of nature and in the world of men; that 
there are no laws of nature which are not 
the laws of God’s own being ; that there 
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are no forces of nature except the one di- 
vine, infinite force, the will of God; that 
there are not occasional or exceptional 
theophanies, but that all nature and all life 
is one great theophany ; that there are not 
occasional interventions in the order of life 
which bear witness to the presence of God, 
but that life is itself a perpetual witness to 
His presence; that He transcends all 


phenomena, and yet is the creative, con- 
trolling, directing force in all phenomena. 
In so far as the theologian and the evolu- 
tionist differ in their interpretation of the 
history of life—that is, upon the question 
whether God’s way of doing things is a 
way of successive interventions or a con- 


tinuous and .unbroken progress—I agre 
with the evolutionist, not with the theol:- 
gian. My object in this series of articl:s 
is to show that: religion—that is, the life «f 
God in the soul of man—is better compr:- 
hended, and will better be promoted, ly 
the philosophy which regards all life is 
divine, and God’s way of doing things «s 
the way of a continuous, progressive chang:, 
according to certain laws and by means of 
one resident force, than by the philosophy 
which supposes that some things are done 
by natural forces and according to natural 
laws, and others by special interventions 
of a divine will, acting from without, for the 
purpose of correcting errors or filling gaps. 


Some Literary Worthies 
I.—Lucian 
By Hamilton W. Mabie 


Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps somewhere speaks 
of Matthew Arnold as a “larky”’ writer, a 
phrase which it is well to bear in mind in 
meditating on certain delightful passages 
in the essays which we are tempted to take 
too seriously. Arnold would have been 
untrue to his name if he had not been 
deeply serious at heart; but he had also a 
happy faculty of entertaining himself with 
his times and amusing himself with his 
readers. ‘This resource was also Lucian’s ; 
indeed, the play of his incisive wit upon 
many of the traditions and authorities of 
his age was so spirited and vivacious that 
some critics have denied him any aim 
higher than that of entertainment. That 
he was “born for his own entertainment 
and our great advantage,” as Miss Emily 
James Smith says in her admirable intro- 
duction to a volume of delightful transla- 
tions of his dialogues and romances, is 
obvious enough to the most casual reader 
of these dialogues and tales; but there is 
good ground for believing that he was born 
for serious work as well, and that he did 
that work according tohis light and temper 
of mind, not only with great relish, but also 
with great effectiveness, 

To most readers, even among those who 
know their Greek and Latin classics widely, 
Lucian is strangely modern. His mind was 
essentially skeptical, not in a hard, unim- 
aginative way, but as the result of a very 
clear vision of things, a keen sense of irony, 
and an intellectual and political environ- 
ment full of shams, delusions, and decaying 


beliefs. He came when the old order was 
visibly declining and the old faith visibly 
ebbing. The Greek religion had inspired 
the arts and created a world of beauty which 
was to witness forever to its power over 
the imagination ; -but intelligent men had 
already discovered that Olympus was de- 
serted. There was a great fraternizing of 
peoples going on under the rule of Rome, 
but in the very process of fraternization 
the old race ties were loosened and the 
old moral stays shaken. Order reigned 
throughout the civilized world, but it was 
only a momentary calm before the deluge. 
The rule of the Antonines has well been 
called the Indian summer of the Roman 
state—a brief and delusive tranquillity. 
To a mind so free from illusions and so 
penetrating as Lucian’s, with such a tem- 
perament as his, the skeptical mood found 
itself confirmed in the general condition, 
and irony and satire were the fit weapons 
for the hand of one so constituted. If his 
nature had been deeper, he would have 
struck the tragic note; if his insight had 
been more spiritual, he might have dis- 
covered the advent of a new order in thie 
despised Jewish sect which he studied but 
which he did not understand. He was a 
born satirist and wit, not a creative artist: 
and for this very reason he seems, among 
all the classical writers, the most modern. 
He reminds us of Erasmus, whose mood 
was somewhat more strenuous, but who 
was content to put his protest against the 
religious shams of his time into the form 
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of satire and criticism, but had no leanings 
towards the stake. 

orn at Samosata, on the banks of the 
Euphrates, about the year 120 of our era, 
Lucian had the opportunity of using the 
Greek language and living under the world- 
wide order which Rome had established. 
The Asiatic provinces of the Empire had 
become, in a way, as important as the capi- 
tal itself. They were full of able men; 
they were stirred by the antagonisms of 
vanishing and oncoming ideas ; they were 
the field of the first Christian communities 
in the Gentile world; and they were the 
seed-ground from which sprang the first 
heresies. Lucian came of “ poor but hon- 
est parents,” whose lack of means put a 
liberal education out cf question. As the 
result of a family council, the boy was 
handed over to an uncle to be trained asa 
stone-cutter and statuary, having already 
shown some youthful skill in making wax 
figures of oxen, horses, and men. But his 
career was marred at the start by an un- 
lucky accident. He was told to work 
lightly on a slab of marble in his uncle’s 
shop, but, with the zeal of ignorance, he 
bore too heavily upon it, the slab broke, 
his uncle beat him, and he ran home 
weeping and indignant; and so ended his 
first effort to find his vocation. All this, 
and much more that is undoubtedly auto- 
biographic, is to be found in a little piece 
called “* The Dream,” which is believed to 
have served later as a kind of personal 
prologue to his public readings of his 
works; for authors’ readings are of very 
ancient origin. 

The profession of the rhetorician was 
then both popular and profitable; there 
was, if possible, more talk than there is 
to-day, and men were trained to talk, 
which was perhaps an improvement on the 
modern habit of self-developed talking. 
When Lucian became sufficiently expert to 
practice and teach the art of speech, he 
traveled, after the manner of his profession ; 
coming in contact with the new religion at 
Antioch, where the disciples were first 
called Christians, and with the restless 
and keen-witted Greeks in the cities of 
Ionia. Like the lecturer of our own time, 
his voice was lifted up in many cities; in 
Syria, Greece, Italy, and Gaul. The quick 
and fresh life of the last-named province 
made it a very congenial field, and for ten 
years Lucian educated his auditors and 
himself by discussion of the themes which 
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were of interest to his contemporaries. 
In one of his dialogues he puts into the 
mouth of Rhetoric the statement that, 
although she had Jed him a very unquiet life, 
she had brought him both fame and wealth. 

At the age of forty he abandoned the 
profession which had served him so well, 
removed to Greece, and gave himself to 
the study of philosophy and to writing. 
He lived well at Athens, got rid of the 
last traces of his ‘‘ barbarous Syrian speech,” 
and so completely possessed himself of the 
Attic diction that his style became a mar- 
vel of precision, ease, and elegance. Here 
he wrote a group of dialogues which are 
touched with Aristophanic freedom and 
brightness, although devoid of the lyric 
splendor of which the great comedian alone 
possessed the secret. Of these dialogues 
the best-known and most popular deal with 
the Olympian deities in a fashion which 
seemed to the pious of the time irreverent, 
but to modern readers are not only spark- 
ling with wit, but full also of a contagious 
quality of fun. Lucian had entirely got- 
ten through with the pagan religions, and 
they had become so thoroughly identified 
with shams, delusions, and impositions of 
every sort upon credulity and ignorance 
that he was quite justified in waging war 
against them with any weapons which came 
to his hand. ‘The fine quality of his mind 
and his keen sense of literary form made 
it impossible tor him to use any save the 
most polished weapons. 

His effectiveness lay in the ease and 
gayety with which he treated the Olympian 
world. Its history in the poets and drama- 
tists was at his fingers’ ends; he knew all 
its vices, inconsistencies, and absurdities ; 
he did not argue against it; he mercilessly 
“‘chaffed”’ it. And “ chaffing” was fatal 
to the Olympian world in the decrepitude 
into which it had already fallen. ‘“ Zeus 
the Tragedian”’ might have been written 
yesterday, so modern is its note. Nothing 
so “ larky,” so audacious, and so entertain- 
ing is to be found in ancient literature as 
this delicious comedy, in which the gods 
make each other ridiculous with captivat- 
ing unconsciousness that they are bringing 
the whole Olympian structure tumbling 
down about their heads. In this dialogue 
Lucian pictures the consternation of the 
deities over the possible result of a dis- 
putation between Timokles the Stoic and 
Damis the Epicurean, Damis affirming 
that the gods have no existence and no 
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hand in the affairs of the world. Zeus 
calls a council of the deities, who are 
seated in the order of their taxable value, 
the golden images of the barbarians crowd- 
ing the beautiful marble figures of the 
Greeks to the rear. Apollo fares espe- 
cially ill, because his golden crown and the 
golden pegs of his lyre have been stolen. 
In the debate which follows, the keenest 
satire is concealed under the frank and 
easy talk of the deities, which becomes a 
general confession of their own uselessness 
and futility. 

Various courses of bringing the debate 
to a favorable termination are suggested 
and abandoned. When Poseidon proposes 
that Damis be summarily dealt with by a 
stroke of lightning, Zeus reminds him that 
the gods have nothing to do with such mat- 
ters, but that the Fates determine the time 
and manner of each man’s death; that his 
own trident has been recently stolen by 
fishermen, and that two locks of the Thun- 
derer’s hair, weighing six pounds apiece, 
have been carried off by temple-robbers 
from Pisa. And when Apollo, his eyes in 
a fine frenzy rolling, attempts to foretell 
the results of the discussion, he delivers 
himself of an oracle of orthodox ambiguity 
The dialogue is a masterly 


and absurdity. 
piece of satire ; subtle, cutting, and merci- 
less, brimming with wit, and put in charm- 


ing literary form. Lightness of touch was 
quite as much at Lucian’s command as 
that of any recent master of style. ~ 

The philosophy of the day furnished this 
acute satirist with material which he used 
with equal destructive skill. Ina dialogue 
between Charon and his passengers, the 
ferryman of the Styx is represented as strip- 
ping those who come for passage of all 
their encumbrances. The patrician lays 
aside his birth, honors, and statues, and 
the successful general his victories and 
trophies. When the philosopher’s turn 
comes, he is addressed in these words: 
‘Take your habit off, to begin with, if you 
please—and now all that you have there— 
great Jupiter! what a lot of humbug he was 
bringing with him, and ignorance, and dis- 
putatiousness, and vainglory, and useless 
questions, and prickly arguments, and 
involved statements—ay, and wasted inge- 
nuity, and solemn trifling, and quips and 
quirks of all kinds! Yes, by Jove! and 
there are gold pieces there, and impudence, 
and luxury, and debauchery—oh! I see 
them all, though you are trying to hide 
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them! And your lies, and pomposity, aid 
thinking yourself better than anybody else 
—away with all that, I say! Why, if you 
bring all that aboard, a fifty-oared galley 
wouldn’t hold you!” And the shams, pre- 
tensions, and vices of society fare no bet- 
ter; they are all transfixed by the keen 
shafts of this merciless wit. 

Lucian studied Christianity without bit- 
terness, but in the same skeptical temper: 
regarding it, doubtless, as another phase 
of the prevalent superstition and hunger 
for novelty. Incidentally he says some 
very interesting things about the Christian 
communities of his time. There seems to 
be slight foundation for the charges of 
malicious misrepresentation ot the new faith 
brought against him by some writers; on 
the other hand, it is’clear that he utterly 
failed to discover the tremendous signifi- 
cance of the religion which was fast making 
its way through the Roman world. 

Two short romances not only illustrate 
the versatility of Lucian, but foreshadow 
the modern novel, and make it clear that 
if the time had been ripe he would have 
grasped the honors of the novelist as easily 
as those of the satirist. 

The most dramatic incident in his 
career was his visit to that marvelous 
impostor, Alexander of Abonotichas, of 
which Mr. Froude has given an account in 
one of his characteristic essays. In_ his 
later years Lucian was overtaken by re- 
verses of fortune, and was appointed by 
Marcus Aurelius or by Commodus to a 
judicial position at Alexandria. This im- 
perial kindness enabled him to carry on his 
literary activities, and the fruit of his long 
life is a great mass of work full of vivacity, 
intelligence, and charm. It was character: 
istic of his invincible wit that when, at a 
great age, gout laid its hand upon him, he 
promptly gave it satiric treatment ; declar- 
ing that Philoctetes must have suffered from 
its ravages rather than from the poison of 
an arrow, as the old tradition ran, for in no 
other way could his vociferous howls and 
lamentations be accounted for! Among 
the classical writers Lucian stands almost 
alone as a puiveyor of light reading, and 
it is surprising that an age which searches 
for light reading with a candle which never 
burns low has not yet discovered him. 
The explanation of this singular oversight 
may lie in the fact that, while Lucian’s 
dialogues and tales are very easy reading, 
they are also very genuine literature. 
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SHERIDAN’S “ WINCHESTER ” 


As he appeared at New Orleans in 1865 


Famous American War-Horses 


By General James Grant Wilson, 


How he strode his brown steed! How we saw his blade 


brighten 

In the one hand still left—and the reins in his teeth! 
He laughed like a boy when the holidays heighten, 

But a soldier’s glance shot from his visor beneath. 
Up came the reserves to the mellay infernal, 

Asking where to go in—through the clearing or pine? 
Oh, anywhere! Forward! ’Tis all the same, Colonel— 

You HH find lovely fighting along the w hole line! 

From” Kearny at Seven Pines,’ by Edmund Clar- 

ence Stedman. 


HE Duke of Wellington possessed 

three valuable estates in Great 

Britain, Belgiura, and Spain, pre- 

sented to him by the Governments of 
those countries for services rendered 
during the Napoleonic wars. When the 
Writer first visited the Duke’s English 
estate of Strathfield Saye, he saw hang- 
ing in his sleeping-room a colored litho- 
graph of General Zachary Taylor mounted 
on a white charger, well known in the 
army and throughout the country as Old 
Whitey. He is represented wearing a 
broad-brimmed straw hat, and with his 
tight leg thrown over the pommel of the 
saddle—a favorite position of the old sol- 
dicr, This counterfeit presentment of 


D.C.L. 


Taylor and his war-horse, or some other 
picture of the hero of Buena Vista and his 
white steed, was a household ornament in 
this country half a century ago. The 
writer learned that the picture was sent to 
the “Iron Duke” by an anonymous ad- 
mirer during the Mexican War, and that 
he was so much amused with the represen- 
tation of the successful American com- 
mander that he directed the lithograph to 
be framed and hung in one of the apart- 
ments, known as the Coronation Chamber, 
where it remains to this day. Old Whitey 
was the most famous war-horse of that 
period. General William B. Franklin 
wrifes: “*Oid Whitey was Taylor’s favorite 
horse, and was as well known to his army 
as was the General himself. He was snow- 
white, and the General always rode him, 
notwithstanding the remonstrances of his 
staff officers, who were apprehensive that 
his color would make him too prominent 
a mark in action. He resembled an Eng- 


lish cob in figure, was a fine animal, and 
5} 
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GENERAL ROBERT E. LEE, OF VIRGINIA, AND HIS FAMOUS WAR-HORSE “ TRAVELLER” 


all who were near the General became very 
fond of the horse.” General Longstreet 
says: “I remember clearly General Tay- 
lor and his war-horse Old Whitey. His 
usual position, when his horse was stand- 
ing, was one leg over the pommel of the 
saddle. Stonewall Jackson’s horse, Sorrel, 
was much of the style of Old Whitey, but 
was not white.” The last survivor of Gen- 
eral Taylor’s family writes: “ You ask 
about Old Whitey ; he was a great pet with 
us all, and was never ridden after my 
father’s return from Mexico, and when he 
went to Washington the horse was sent to 
his plantation. During his term as Presi- 
dent there was so much interest and curi- 
osity expressed to see the old charger that 
he had him brought to Washington, and 
after my father’s death he was sent back 
to the plantation, then the home of my 
brother Richard, where Whitey lived to a 
good old age. He was pretty well denuded 
of both mane and tail by sightseers.” An 
army comrade, who saw ‘Taylor’s charger 
as he passed through Cumberland, Md., 
twoscore and seven years ago, corrobo- 


rates the statement as to Whitey’s almost 
52 


hairless tail, adding that he was a well- 
formed, medium-sized saddle-horse, who 
created almost as much interest and curi- 
osity in Cumberland as the advent of the 
General himself would have aroused. 

Only less celebrated than old Rough 
and Ready’s favorite charger was Colonel 
Charles May’s Black Tom, a magnificent 
and powerful coal-black gelding, such a 
peerless ebony steed as Theodore Winthrop 
introduces in his finest story under the 
name of Don Fulano, or the Forest King 
in Ouida’s novel of “ Under Two Flags.” 
May mounted on Tom was the Jdeau 
sabreur of Taylor’s army in Mexico, en- 
joying the same reputation for dash that 
Custer won in the Army of the Potomac 
nearly two decades later. At the head of 
his squadron of the Second United States 
Dragoons, Captain May led a gallant 
charge against a Mexican battery in the 
battle of Resaca de la Palma, May 9, 1846, 
and, leaping Tom over one of the guns, 
captured General La Vega and the whole 
battery. May had an unsurpassed military 
record for leaping with Tom, and, it is pos- 
sible, one that has never been equaled in 
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While at Cold Harbor in June, 1864, the Government photographer pointed the camera at the General just as he was about to 


mount his famous charger. 


The noble animal heard the sound of the bugle in the campus near by, and his head is turned in that 


direction, his ears erect and nostrils distended, as though eager for Grant to mount and rush to the scene of action, 


the hunting-field or even on the race-course. 
The Hon. Francis Lawley, the highest 
English authority on the subject, gives 
thirty-four feet as the greatest distance ever 
covered by an English horse in a steeple- 
chase or elsewhere. Black Tom jumped 
thirty-five feet on a wager during the war, 
and, Jater, May made another bet that he 
would, with a flying start of fifty yards, 
leap Tom across a canal thirty-six feet wide. 
They came thundering along, the jet-black 
steed nearly seventeen hands high, and 
May over six feet, sitting like a centaur ; 
Tom gave a mighty jump, but fell short, 
and of course man and horse had a very 
sudden and an exceedingly cold bath, for 
the attempt was made in midwinter, soon 
after the close of the war. For a Charlie 
Q’Malley leap over a cart loaded with a 
cord of wood, standing in front of the City 
Hall, May was fined in a Baltimore court. 
On another occasion the dashing cavalry- 
man rode Tom up the steps of the leading 
hotel of that city, cavorted around and 
through several of the principal apart- 


ments, and then calmly rode out again. 
Thoroughbred Tom was a spirited and 
rather difficult horse for any one but his 
master to ride or control. A Maryland 
friend, wishing to make a fine appearance 
before a Baltimore belle, borrowed May’s 
horse, but, bearing too hard on the bit, 
when in front of the lady’s residence in 
Cathedral Street, Tom began backing, 
finally tossing his rider off into the street, 
and galloping back to his stable. One 
who well remembers them assures the 
writer that it was a beautiful sight to see 
Captain May prancing along the streets of 
Baltimore mounted on his magnificent 
Kentucky steed. ‘Tom passed many tran- 
quil years on a Maryland farm, where he 
was buried. Before this was done, his 
four hoofs were cut off, with a view to 
making drinking-cups as memorials of one 
of the most famous American horses of the 
Mexican War. In some way the project 
was delayed; the Colonel passed away 
without its being carried out; but it will 


yet be done by his widow, who carefully 
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preserves these mementos of the famous 
charger. 

In the Mexican War, General Winfield 
Scott had two favorite steeds, both over 


“ COMANCHE ” 


This horse was the only survivor of the Custer massacre at Little Big Hora, in which our 
Sitting Bull was the leader (November, 1891) 


Copyright, Harper & Brothers 


seventeen hands, for he was so large and 
heavy that no ordinary horse could carry 
him. Rolla was a beautiful bay, stylish 
and spirited, and the other charger was a 
bright sorrel named Washington. ‘The bat- 
tle-horse owned by Scott during the Civil 
War was, like Rolla, a bay, but nearly 
eighteen hands high. He was probably 
the largest and most powerful steed ever 
ridden bya soldier. The old General was 
greatly attached to Napoleon, as he named 
him, and when, owing to the infirmities of 
age, he could no longer use the saddle, he 
was driven in harness to Scott’s coupé. 
The day before the old hero of two widely 
separated wars died at West Point in 1867, 
he called his groom to his bedside and 
said: “ Peter, take good care of my horse.”’ 
At the military funeral, the leviathan Na- 
poleon, properly caparisoned, followed the 
remains of his master in the procession to 
the cemetery, a procession which included 
Grant, seven corps commanders, and some 
two hundred general and field officers. Na- 
poleon, the largest of American war-horses, 
survived Scott, who was the largest of Amer- 
ican generals, for several years, dying during 
the summer of 1870 at the age of thirty. 


The most celebrated battle-steeds of th: 
Civil War were Cincinnati, Traveller, an:. 
Winchester, the favorite chargers of Gran’, 
Lee, and Sheridan. When the hero of 

Vicksburg visit- 
ed Cincinnati 1 
few months after 
the close of that 
brilliant cam- 
paign, he was r 
quested to visit 
a dying man who 
was exceeding] 
desirous of see 
ing him. When 
they met, the in 
valid said: “Gen- 
eral Grant, [ wish 
to give you a 
noble horse, who 
has no superior 
on the conti- 
nent, as a testi- 
mony of my ad- 
miration for your 
character and 
past services to 
country. 
There is a con- 
dition attached 
to the gift: that you will always treat him 
kindly.” Grant accepted the magnificent 
bay, of course faithfully keeping his prom- 
ise, and named him Cincinnati. He was a 
son of Lexington, with a single exception 
the fastest four-mile thoroughbred that ever 
ran on an American course. The General 
was offered ten thousand dollars for the 
horse, as he had a record of speed almost 
equal to that of his famous half-brother, 
Kentucky. Cincinnati was a superb and 
spirited steed of great endurance, Grant 
riding him almost constantly during the 
Wilderness campaign, and passing from 
end to end of our long lines. The noble 
horse was retired soon after the close of 
the war, enjoying “an old age of dignified 
leisure” on a Maryland estate, where his 
master frequently saw him, and where he 
died and received honorable burial in Sep- 
tember, 1874. 

Lee’s favorite war-horse, Traveller, de 
scribed to the writer by Sheridan, who saw 
him on the day of the surrender at Appo 
mattox, as a “chunky gray horse,” was 
purchased by the great Virginian in 1861. 
He was over sixteen hands high, a little 
above half-bred, of great courage and kind 
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ness, not possessing speed, and carrying 
his head well up. Traveller liked the ex- 
citement of battle, and at such times was 
a superb and typical war-steed. After the 
war Lee became President of Washington 
and Lee University, and for five years he 
daily rode or saw his favorite. At the 
General’s funeral, Traveller, fully equip- 
ped, was placed close to the hearse. When 
the flower-covered coffin was carried out 
from the church, the faithful horse put his 
nese on it andwhinnied! He survived his 
attached master two years, and was buried 
near him in Lexington. The accompany- 
ing illustration is copied from a photo- 
graph taken after the war. General 
Custis Lee writes: ‘You will notice 
that ‘my father’s position in the picture 

is that of ‘to gather the horse,’ in order 

to keep him quiet. His legs are 
crossed behind the girths, and the hand 
slightly raised. ‘Traveller injured both 
of my father’s hands at the second 
battle of Manassas, and General Lee 
could not thereafter hold the reins in 
the regulation manner.” 

In January, 1876, General Sheridan 
sent the following letter to a friend: 
“In regard to ‘Winchester,’ I am glad to 
state that he is still living, and in my 
stable. He has been a pensioner for 
the last eight years, never being used 
save in the way of necessary exercise. 
He is of Black Hawk stock, was foaled 
at Grand Rapids, Mich., and was 
brought into the army by one of the 
officers of the Second Michigan Cavalry, 
of which regiment I became Colonel in 
1862. Early in the spring of that year, 
while the regiment was stationed at Rienzi, 
Miss., this horse was presented to me by 
the officers of the regiment, and at that 
time was rising three years old. Conse- 
quently he must be nearly nineteen now. 
He is over seventeen hands in height, pow- 
erfully built, with a deep chest, strong 
shoulders, has a broad forehead, a clear 
eye, and is an animal of great intelligence. 
In his prime he was one of the strongest 
horses I have ever known, very active, and 
the fastest walker in the army, so far as 
my experience goes. [General Sherman’s 
Sam, a terror to staff officers, the writer 
thinks could have beaten Winchester, for 
he frequently walked five and a half miles 
an hour.] I rode him constantly from 1862 
to the close of the war, in all the actions 
an:| in all the raids, as well as campaigns, 


in which I took part. He was never ill, 
and his staying powers were superb. At 
present he is a little rheumatic, fat, and 
lazy; and so long as I live he will be well 
taken care of.” After Winchester’s death 
in 1878 he was skillfully mounted by a 
taxidermist, and is to be seen among the 
many relics of the Mexican and Civil 
Wars included in the most interesting 
collections of the museum of the Mili- 
tary Service Institution on Governor’s 
Island. On every returning Memorial Day 
many survivors of Sheridan’s Shenandoah 





GENERAL KILPATRICK’S FAVORITE ARABIAN 
WAR-HORSE “ SPOT” 


troopers, who still remember the services 
of his 


Steed as black as the steeds of night, 


cross over to Governor’s Island Museum 
and place floral memorials on the glass 
case that contains all that remains of the 
celebrated war-horse Winchester. 

Philip Kearny, of whom General Scott 
said that he was “ the bravest man I ever 
knew, and the most perfect soldier,” was 
the owner of several famous battle-steeds. 
During the early days of the Mexican War 
Captain Kearny was in command of a 
troop of the First Regiment, United States 
Dragoons. Receiving permission to sell 
the horses belonging to the Government, 
and to replace them with others of a uni- 
form color, Kearny proceeded to Illinois, 
and, with the aid of Abraham Lincoln, he 
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purchased a 
hundred 
grays, the 
captain pay- 
ing the differ- 
_ence (about 
three thou- 
sand __ dol- 
lars) out of 
his own 
pocket. Con- 
nected with 
this _ trans- 
action some 
amusing Cir- 
cumstances 
could be re- 
lated, didour 
space __ per- 
mit. When 
mounted on 
the finest gray in the troop, known as Mon- 
mouth, Kearny was so severely wounded 
that it became necessary to amputate 
his left arm. In the Civil War his most 
celebrated steed was Moscow, sometimes 
calied by the soldiers Whitey. He was 


a handsome and spirited white horse. 
General Kearny was a superb rider, and 


the two never failed to attract attention, 
particularly when, wishing to draw his 
sword in giving command on the battle- 
field, Kearny would take the bridle be- 
tween his teeth. His staff frequently expos- 
tulated against his riding so conspicuous 
an animal as Moscow, but he paid no 
attention to their protests, although he 
possessed many other good horses. Among 
these was a light bay called Decatur, 
that was shot through the neck in the 
battle of Fair Oaks, and a brown, known 
as Bayard, celebrated by Stedman in his 
spirited poem entitled ** Kearny at Seven 
Pines.” He was riding this horse at Chan- 
tilly, and, having advanced alone near the 
close of the battle, came suddenly upon a 
Confederate regiment. Instantly turning 
his horse and lying flat upon him, he ¢€s- 
caped many bullets, when one struck him 
at the base of the spine, and, ranging up- 
ward, killed him almost instantly. 

General Judson Kilpatrick owned two 
famous horses. Beppo was a dark sorrel 
and a superb jumper. His master often 
mentioned him with admiration, and would 
put his arms around the charger’s neck and 
caress him. He said: “‘ Sometimes Beppo 
hesitates when he sees danger ahead, but 


GRANT’S HORSE “* JEFF DAVIS ” 


Captured on Davis’s plantation in Mississippi 


when [ sa\ 
‘ All right, 
Beppo,’ an 
pressagains' 
his sides, h: 
will go for 
ward no mat- 
ter what 1 
before him 
I verily be 
lieve, if I ran 
him straight 
at a_ barn, 
and said, ‘All 
right, Bep 
po,’ he would 
obey and 
butt his 
brains out.” 
Kil patrick 
rode the sor- 
rel at the battle of Aldie, and the noble ani- 
mal fell dead, shot through the heart. His 
other war-horse was an Arabian of many 
colors, called ‘Old Spot,” who was cap- 
tured from a Confederate colonel during 
the second year of the war. He was prob- 
ably better known than any other cavalry 
charger in the Northern armies, with the 
single exception of Sheridan’s Winches- 
ter. The General was greatly attached 
to the Arabian, and rode him in scores of 
battles and skirmishes. Sherman once al- 
luded to Old Spot in conversation with the 
writer, speaking of him as “ Kilpatrick’s 
celebrated calico horse.” He survived his 
master for several years, and also, it is be- 
lieved, every general officer’s horse who 
was in active service in our Civil War. 
Spot died of old age, and was buried on 
the Kilpatrick homestead farm at Decker- 
town, N. J., in 1887. He was probably 
not less than twoscore years of age. 
Several attempts were made to purchase 
the charger with a view to exhibiting him, 
but the General’s family declined to part 
with the faithful old steed. 

The favorite war-horse of General Joseph 
E. Johnston was named Fannie. She was 
a handsome thoroughbred of a rich bay 
color, beautifully formed, and a good vin- 
dication of his judgment as a horseman. 
She was ridden by the General in many 
battles without being wounded, and after 
the war was retired to a farm, where for 
many years she lived a life of leisure. 
General James Longstreet writes: ‘“ My 
favorite horse, christened Haro (Hero) by 
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the Irish 
groom, was 
a blood bay, 
sixteen 
hands, sired 
by the some- 
what famous 
racer Red 
Eye, ‘that 
won [the 
celebrated 
sixteen-mile 
race many 
years before 
the war. He 
was exceed- 
ingly saga- 
cious, and 
came to un- 
derstandand 
enjoy the 
battle as muchas our best soldiers, especially 
when the field was so open as to give a clear 
view of the movements of artillery and infan- 
try. He was so proud of the affair of second 
Manassas that he threw his tail up, laid it 
on his back, and trotted about the field in 
grand style.”” The General was on Hero 
when he was wounded in the Wilderness. 
General J. E. B. Stuart’s finest war-horse 
was a thoroughbred named Virginia. He 
rode her almost constantly during the Get- 
tysburg campaign, and wore her out. At 
the time of his death he possessed but two 
chargers—one a gray, which he rode in his 
last battle, when he was mortally wounded ; 
the other a beautiful bay called Bullet. 
On his death-bed he gave the gray horse 
to Major A. R. Venable, and the bay to 
Major H. B. McClellan, both members of 
his staff, and the latter Stuart’s biographer. 
General Wade Hampton was the owner of 
many thoroughbred horses in the Civil 
War, several of which were killed. His 
favorite charger Beauregard was a mag- 
nificent animal of great boldness and spirit, 
sixteen and a half hands, and perhaps the 
finest horse in the Southern armies. The 
General writes: “He was wounded at 
Gettysburg, mortally, at the same time that 
I was; when I was taken to the hospital, 
Beauregard, after being unsaddled and un- 
bridled, followed me there, lay down out- 
side, and died.” General Fitzhugh Lee 
rode a famous high-bred animal during the 
war. She was a beautiful dapple-gray, 
with white mane and tail, very active and 
stylish, and about as well known in the 


GRANT’S HORSE “ EGYPT” 


A thoroughbred from Southern Illinois 


army as her 
owner.’ She 
was selected 
by General 
Robert FE. 
Lee from 
amongallthe 
tine horses 
in the army 
for the Con- 
federate 
President to 
ride at the 
time he con- 
templated re- 
viewing the 
Army of 
Northern 
Virginia. 
Her name 
was Nellie 
Gray, and she was killed in the battle of 
Winchester. 

General Nathaniel P. Banks, who was a 
perfect rider, was the owner of two beauti- 
ful bay chargers while in command of the 
Department of the Gulf. When, in Sep- 
tember, 1863, General Grant visited New 
Orleans, a review of the Thirteenth Corps, 
which had recently arrived from Vicks- 
burg, was held in his honor. Banks rode 
his greatest favorite, Shenandoah, pur- 
chased in Virginia, and Grant mounted his 
other war-horse, Charlie, who had been 
wounded in the battle of Cedar Mountain. 
After the review the above officers, with 
their staffs, and many others, including 
Lorenzo Thomas, the Adjutant-General of 
the United States Army, then organizing 
colored regiments in Louisiana, were invited 
by a wealthy planter to a lunch-party. Be- 
fore the entertainment was concluded a 
trial of speed on the shell road was 
arranged by General Thomas between 
Grant, mounted on Charlie, and a young 
cavalry officer, who was the owner of a 
Kentucky thoroughbred bay named Donna. 
As they sped along, neck and neck, on the 
Carrollton road, the riders, in turning a 
sharp bend in the road, came suddenly on 
an approaching train, which, together with 
the shriek of the locomotive, caused the 
spirited Charlie to swerve from his course 
and to throw the General straight over his 
head. This unfortunate accident confined 
Grant to his bed for several weeks, and 
possibly was responsible for the defeat of 
the Northern army at Chickamauga, when 
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otherwise he would have arrived in season 
to avert the disaster that overtook the Union 
forces. As soon as the General was able 
to move about on crutches he proceeded to 
Chattanooga, and soon relieved that be- 
leaguered city. For two months after his 
fall he could not walk without the aid of a 
cane and crutch. Charlie was brought to 
the North at the close of the war, and for 
many years was kindly cared for at the 
Massachusetts home of General Banks in 
Waltham, where he died and was buried. 
The beautiful Virginia bay enjoys the 
unique distinction of being the only horse 
that ever unseated the illustrious soldier 
Grant, who was noted 
for his skillful riding 
from early boyhood, 
and as a West Point 
cadet. 

General Benjamin 
F. Butler, when in 
command ofthe Army 
of the James, was 
the owner of two 
powerful horses, both 
above sixteen hands. 
One of these was a 


superb stallion called 
Ebony, the other a 
spirited sorrel named 


Warren. In March, 
1864, Butler’s com- 
mand was to be re- 
viewed by the Presi- 
dent, who rcde Ebony, while the General 
was mounted on his other favorite war- 
steed, Warren. Whether Lincoln’s horse 
was excited by the artillery, the inspir- 
ing notes of the military bands, or the 
enthusiastic cheers of the crowds of spec- 
tators, he bolted, and not even the great 
strength of the President could control 
the maddened charger, as faster and faster 
he dashed along the front of the army, 
Butler and the staff vainly attempting 
to overtake and stop the black steed in his 
wild course. At length an orderly, a pri- 
vate soldier, who was in the rear, discover- 
ing Lincoln’s danger, and being mounted 
on an old race-horse with a record, put 
spurs to him, and, lying almost flat upon the 
racer’s neck, speedily came to the front. 
He soon distanced General Butler and 
the other officers who were in pursuit, 
and, amid the wildest cheering from 
the thousands present, quickly came up 
with the runaway, seized the bit, and the 


COLONEL CHARLES MAY’S “BLACK TOM ” 
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President was saved from a fate that migh 
have been even more serious than tha 
which befell Grant at New Orleans in thx 
previous September. Lincoln’s lost hat 
trampled under foot by the horses of th: 
pursuing cavalcade of generals with thei 
staffs, was replaced by an army cap, anc 
the review completed without further inci 
dent. 

Perhaps there was no more picturesqu¢ 
cavalry commander engaged in the Civi 
War than General Custer, and certainly no 
more accomplished rider. In his fou: 
years’ service he had seven horses killed 
under him—a greater number, it is believed. 
than was lost by 
any other leader of 
Northern troops en 
gaged in the late war. 
Among the many 
chargers owned by 
Custer, his favorites 
were Don Juan and 
Jack Rucker. The 
former was a _thor- 
oughbred stallion of 
great speedand spirit, 
on which the dash- 
ing young sabreur 
appeared at the head 
of his famous Third 
Cavalry Division in 
the Grand Review at 
Washington. When 
approaching the re- 
viewing-stand on which were assembled the 
President and his Cabinet, Grant, Sher- 
man, and many other Generals, Don be- 
came excited and frightened at the floral 
wreaths and bouquets showered upon him 
and his rider, and the wild tempest of 
cheers which greeted them, and ran away, 
in spite of the efforts of one of the best 
horsemen in the army to control him. Cus- 
ter at length stopped the stallion in his wild 
course, and rejoined his command in time 
to appear with it as the division passed 
the grand stand. Jack Rucker was a 
beautiful bay, with a record for speed. 
The General acquired him while in com- 
mand of the Michigan Brigade, and rode 
him in more than a score of battles. 
While not a thoroughbred, he was a horse 
of good blood, great spirit and sensc, 
highly esteemed by his young master, who 
mounted him at Five Forks, and was on 
him when he demanded of Genera! Lez 
street the surrender of the Southern army. 
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‘the battle-steed that the deau sabreur loved 
perhaps better than any other of the many 
that he owned was Dandy, ridden by him 
on most of his Indian campaigns. He was 
purchased in Kansas after the war, and 
his story has been well told by Mrs. Custer 
in “ Following the Guidon.” The charger 
on which Custer appeared at the head of 
one-half of the Seventh United States Cav- 
alry in his last battle at Little Big Horn, 
June 25, 1876, was a Kentucky thorough- 
bred sorrel called “ Vic.” 

Comanche, a powerful gray horse, nearly 
sixteen hands, the only living thing that 
escaped the massacre in the Little Big 
Horn when Custer and his command were 
annihilated by the Sioux, died at Fort Riley, 
Kansas, November 9, 1891. Hewas more 
than thirty years old, and for nearly two- 
thirds of that period he was on the retired 
list of the United States Army, drawing a 
pension. Comanche was the charger of 
Captain M. W. Keogh, who was killed by 
the side of his gallant commander in the 
“Last Rally.” When found, Comanche 
was many miles distant from the battle- 
field and nearly dead from loss of blood, 
flowing from seven wounds. Major Reno’s 
command cared for him as if he had 
been human, and after his recovery he 
accompanied the survivors of the Seventh 
Cavalry to various posts, being finally 
transferred to Fort Riley, Kansas, where 
he died of old age. Comanche was daily 
saddled and bridled and led out for inspec- 
tion, but he never suffered the indignity of 
serving in the ranks. Captain Keogh, 


1 Headquarters Seventh U.S. Cavalry, 
: Fort A. Lincoln, D. T., April 10, 1879. 
General Orders, 


NO. /. 
I.—The horse known as “ Comanche.” being the only 
survivor or living representative of the bloody tragedy of 


the Little Big Horn, June 25, 1876, his kind treatment and 
comfort should be a matter of pride and solicitude on the 
part of every member of the Seventh Cavalry, to the end 
that his life may be prolonged to the utmost limit. 
Wounded and scarred as he is, his very existence speaks, 
in terms more eloquent than words, of the desperate 
struggle against overwhe!ming numbers, of the hopeless 
conflict, and of the heroic manner in which all went down 
on that tatal day. x ; 
I.—The commanding officer of Company I will see 
that a special and comfortable stall is fitted up for him, 
and he will not be ridden by any person whatever, under 
any circumstances, nor will he be put to any kind of work. 
Ill.—Hereafter, upon all occasions of ceremony (of 
mounted regimental formation), “Comanche,” saddled, 
bridled, draped in mourning, and led by a mounted trooper 
of Company I, will be paraded with the regiment. 
By command of Brevet Major-General S. D. SturRG1s, 
ERNEST A. GARLINGTON, 
Ist Lieut. and Adjutant Seventh Cavalry. 
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commanding Troop I, was the last man 
that ever mounted the interesting and 
historic old war-horse. Comanche, living 
and dead, was much sought after by 
enterprising showmen, but, to the credit of 
our Government be it said, unsuccessfully. 
He was skillfully mounted by the orders | 
of the War Department, and was among 
the most interesting exhibits at the Chi- 
cago Columbian Exposition of 1893. Sev- 
eral thousand Sioux Indians celebrated 
the twentieth anniversary of the massa- 
cre of which Comanche was the sole 
survivor by various fantastic dances and 
ceremonies incident to their ancient tradi- 
tions. 

General Longstreet, alluding to the ex- 
aggerated number of horses said to have 
been killed under several of the most cele- 
brated cavalry commanders engaged in the 
American Civil War, in a letter to the 
author of this article, dated September 22, 
writes: “Referring to seventeen horses 
killed in battle under one rider reminds 
me of Mr. Greeley’s visit to Texas just 
before he became a candidate for President 
of the United Statesin 1872. While passing’ 
through New Orleans I called to pay my 
respects. After leaving, on my return to 
my office, I met Major Thomas P. Ochil- 
tree, who inquired if I was acquainted with 
Mr. Greeley, and upon learning that I was 
and had just seen him, requested me to 
return and introduce him. During the 
interview the Major was asked how many 
bushels of corn to the acre were grown 
in Texas, to which he promptly replied, 
‘Five hundred!’ When we left, I said to 
Ochiltree: ‘I am so much obliged by your 
reply to Mr. Greeley about the corn prod- 
uct of Texas. I was apprehensive, when 
the question was asked, that you might 
answer a thousand bushels!’ The seven- 
teen horses killed in battle can perhaps 
be accounted for when we reflect that the 
commander knew little of the power or 
importance of organization, and that in 
going into the cavalry fights his unorgan- 
ized forces may have shot his horses in- 
stead of the enemy. If Major Ochiltree 
were writing for the cavalry chief (Forrest), 
I doubt if he would ask credit for seven- 
teen horses killed.” 
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The Story of Gladstone’s Life’ 


By Justin McCarthy 


Author of * A History of Our Own Times,” The Four Georges,” etc. 


CHAPTER I.—‘* THE 

GLEDSTANES ” 

I think I may 
take it for granted 
that Mr. Gladstone 
is the greatest 
English statesman 
who has appeared 
during the reign 
of Queen Victoria. 
This,indeed,seems 
to me a statement of fact and not a subject 
for criticism. We may all have our differ- 
ent opinions as to the policy involved at 
this time or that in the statesmanship of 
Mr. Gladstone. Some of us may admire 
him more in his earlier days, some of us in 
his later, or even his latest. He may 
be charged with inconsistency—a charge 
which has naturally to be made against 
any great statesman, for the essence of 
statesmanship consists in the recognition 
of imminent tendencies and actual facts. 
Nobody can possibly be called a statesman 
who starts in life with a pack of political 
nostrums which he proposes to apply invet- 
erately to the cure of every constitutional 
malady in the State. A mind like that of 
Mr. Gladstone is inexorably compelled to 
go on studying the changing conditions of 
things, and is absolutely prohibited from 
applying remorselessly the remedies of the 
day before yesterday to the troubles of 
to-day. Many years ago John Bright said 
to me that Gladstone was “always strug- 
gling towards the light.” Such might 
indeed be the statement of Gladstone’s 
whole career. He has been “ever a 
fighter,” like Robert Browning’s hero— 
ever struggling towards the light. I pro- 
pose to tell, as best I can, the story of his 
rich and noble life. Of course I can tell 
it only from the outsider’s point of view ; 
but I may perhaps say in excuse of my 
enterprise that I have followed and studied 
with the deepest interest, since I came to 
know anything of public affairs, the career 
of Mr. Gladstone—that I sat in the House 
of Commons with him for many years, and 
that I was fortunate enough to have much 


THE GLADSTONE ARMS 


From Mr. Gladstone’s First Book- 
plate 


1 Copyright, 1896, by The Outlook Company. 


interchange of ideas with him—and I may 
perhaps say I was admitted to his friendship. 

William Ewart Gladstone is an English- 
man only by birth. He was born on the 
29th of December, 1809, in Rodney Street, 
Liverpool, one of the chief residential 
streets of the city—a street which was, and 
still is, much occupied by leading mer- 
chants, barristers, and physicians. But 
Mr. Gladstone’s family came from Scot- 
land. Many generations ago the family 
bore the name of Gledstane. My friend 
Mr. George W. E. Russell, in his mono- 
graph on Gladstone, which belongs to the 
series called “The Prime Ministers of 
Queen Victoria,” a very delightful little 
book, explains the meaning of the name. 
The family had had their abode from very 
early times in Lanarkshire. ‘The deriva- 
tion of the name,” says Mr. Russell, “ is 
obvious enough to any one who has seen 
the spot. G/ed is a hawk, and that fierce 
and beautiful bird would have found its 
natural home among the s/aves, or rocks, 
of the craggy moorlands which surround 
the fortalice of Gledstanes.” “ As far back 
as 1296,” Mr. Russell tells us, ‘* Herbert 
De Gledestane figures in the Ragman 
Roll as one of the lairds who swore fealty 
to Edward I.” By degrees the family 
estates became less and less, and at last 
became practically: nothing at all. The 
latest surviving son of the family removed 
into a neighboring town and set up in busi- 
ness as a maltster. By the time this man’s 
grandson had been born the family name 
had been changed into Gladstones. Yet a 
little later and it became that which we all 
know as one of the most illustrious names 
in English history—Gladstone. By some- 
thing like an accident, John Gladstone, 
then the eldest son of the house, having been 
sent to Liverpool on business, attracted the 
attention of a leading corn merchant of the 
town, and by his advice settled there for 
good. He became one of the great mer- 
chant princes of Liverpool, a member of 
Parliament, and a baronet. He wasa pure 
Lowland Scotchman, and he married a 
Highland Scotch woman. The pair had 
six children, and the third son was William 
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Ewart Gladstone. John Gladstone was a 
man of great ability and energy—a man to 
make his way through any difficulties and 
to win the honor and respect ot any com- 
munity. In the public and political sense 
he stood in somewhat the same relationship 
towards his son William Ewart Gladstone 
that the first Sir Robert Peel occupied with 
regard to his son, the great Sir Robert Peel. 
One of William Gladstone’s elder brothers 
I remember well in Liverpool, where as 
a very young man I spent several years. 
This brother, Mr. Robertson Gladstone, 
was a man of singular energy and force of 
character, of genuine ability both in polli- 
tics and finance, a powerful and impressive 
speaker, a sort of rough-hewn model for his 
younger and much greater brother. He 
was a man of somewhat uncouth appear- 
ance and eccentric ways. He was about 
six feet seven inches in stature, and people 
turned their heads to look after him in the 
streets of London, although, of course, in 
his native Liverpool he was too well known 
to be stared at. He had, as I have said, 
eccentric ways, but he had no ways that 
were ignoble or unmanly. He was as 
straightforward a politician as ever lived. 
He had begun life as a Tory, but he grad- 
ually became a Liberal, and, indeed, an 


advanced Radical. If he were liv 
ing in our time, he would be a 
powerful and uncompromising op 
ponent of Jingoism. It was the 
common belief in Liverpool, anc 
probably is the common belie! 
there still, that Robertson Glad- 
stone assisted his brother William 
in the preparation of his budgets 
when William was again and again 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He 
was eloquent in a strong, unshapely 
sort of way, with a_ half-poetic 
gleam of feeling glancing every now 
and then through his speeches. The 
eldest brother, Sir Thomas Glad- 
stone, passed through life without 
advancing from his old-world poli 
tics, and made no particular mark 
upon his time. I have often thought 
that nature resolved to make a de- 
cided advance in the family history 
by the creation of Robertson Glad- 
stone, and that, not yet quite satis- 
fied with her work, she tried again 
and gave William Ewart Gladstone 
to the world. 

Sir John Gladstone, the father, 
was one of those men who, like his illustri- 
ous son, seem destined never to grow old. 
There is an interesting description given of 
his ways with his children which may perhaps 
help to account for the extraordinary apti- 
tude for debate of William Ewart Gladstone. 
One of his friends has told us that nothing 
was ever taken for granted between Sir 
John Gladstone and his sons. He started 
and kept alive a constant succession of 
arguments on small topics. and on large. 
His family circle appears to have been 
what the King of Navarre in Shakespeare’s 
play says his court shall be—‘a littie 
Academe.” Every lad was put on his 
mettle to defend his own case’ or to damage 
the case of another. It was all done in the 
most perfect good humor and with the full 
and unflagging enjoyment of those who 
took part in it. It must have been capita! 
preparation for the Oxford Union and for 
the debates in the House of Commons. 
Sir John Gladstone was a great friend and 
admirer of George Canning. Young Will 
iam Gladstone was sent to begin his edu 


cation at the vicarage of Seaforth, a place ' 


in the neighborhood of Liverpool. Here 
he had as one of his fellow-pupils the late 
Dean Stanley, of Westminster, a man who 
was well known to Americans, and whose 
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memory is highly honored in America. 
The friendship between these two lasted 
to the end of Dean Stanley’s useful, re- 
fined, and gracious life. Gladstone did 
not remain long at Seaforth. At the age 
of eleven he was sent to Eton. 


CHAPTER II.—ETON AND OXFORD 


[It would not, perhaps, be easy to con- 
vey to any untraveled American an idea 
of the glamour and the fascination which 
ton exercises over the mind of a school- 
boy who has any feeling for the pictur- 
esque, the venerable, and the poetic. Eton 
College stands within the very shadow of 
Windsor Castle. England has nothing to 
show more beautiful than the landscape 
which spreads around on every side, . There 
is witchery in the river, in the 
woods, in the old historic Castle. 
One might almost say that the 
whole current of English history 
streams on with that noble river. 
| am not certain, so far as my 
travel goes, whether anything quite 
like those Windsor landscapes, in- 
cluding with them the historical 
memories and associations, can be 
found anywhere outside England. 
So far as one can judge, the whole 
effec impressed itself deeply on the 
mind of the school-boy William 
Gladstone. All through his life he 
could become fired with enthusi- 
asm at the mere mention of Eton 
and its studies and its memories. 
He seems to have worked hard as 
a student, and, indeed, earned a 
certain amount of unpopularity by 
his persistence in regarding serious 
study as part of his business and 
his duty. He was untiring at Greek 
and Latin, and occupied his _ holi- 
day time in studying mathematics. 
He never, I believe, became a great 
classical scholar in the narrow and 
pedantic sense. Probably no one 
whose scholarship took that limited 
and practical form ever really ap- 
preciated the beauty of the great 
authors whom he studied. You 
cannot appreciate Shakespeare if 
you are always occupied in trying 
to parse him. Young Gladstone 
soon came to have the most mag- 
nificent appreciation of the soul 
and spirit and form and phrase of 
the great Greek and Latin authors 


whom he loved. He persisted while at Eton 
in being an unostentatiously pious and re- 
ligious student. He would not join in or 
countenance any mockery or levity about 
things which he had been taught to regard 
assacred. Yet there was nothing whatever 
of the “ prig”’ about him, and his force of 
character even then was such that he com- 
pelled the most light-minded to respect 
him and his ways. Nor would he stand 
any frolicsome cruelty to dumb animals. 
‘* He stood forth,” says Mr. Russell, “ as 
the champion of some wretched pigs which 
it was the custom to torture at Eton Fair 
on Ash Wednesday, and, when bantered 
by his schoolfellows for his humanity, 
offered to write his reply in good round 
hand upon their faces.” This is the sort 
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of a boy whom even school-boys must 
admire. 

The merits of the system of education 
and of discipline adopted at Eton have 
been the subject of much criticism and 
complaint. The education given there is 
said by some commentators to consist of 
nothing but Latin and Greek, and of these 
superficially taught, and without any at- 
tempt to instruct the learners in mathe- 
matics, physics, or metaphysics. I shall 


SIR JOHN GLADSTONE 
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not attempt to go into the subject further 
than to accept it as highly probable that 
Eton is, or was in Mr. Gladstone’s school- 
days, a place where a boy who loved learn- 
ing could acquire as much knowledge as 
he wanted, but where a boy disinclined 
for severe studies was left free enough 
to indulge his indolent inclinations. A 
man of eminent authority was once asked 
whether a boy would be looked down upon 
at Eton for being industrious in his studies. 
The answer was significant: ‘“‘ Not if he 





could do something else well.” Such a 
school would probably suit the peculia: 
mind and tastes and aptitudes of a boy lik« 
young William Gladstone. He would soon 
find out for himself what studies suited him 
best, and he was free to apply himself t 
these with all his might. On the othe: 
hand, a school with different modes of 
training might merely force a pupil along 
some broad and common way without giv- 
ing any opportunity to his natural pecu 
liarities to assert them- 
selves. Certainly Mr. 
Gladstone’s predilection 
all through his life was 
rather for what may be 
termed literary studies 
than for mathematics or 
physics or metaphysics. 
One thing to be said in 
favor of Eton is that all 
its best and most dis 
tinguished students have 
looked back upon it with 
love and affection dur- 
ing the whole course of 
their lives in the outer 
world. ‘‘ Floreat Etona ”’ 
may be called the motto 
of the school. It is the 
pious wish of every stu- 
dent of Eton whom | 
have ever met. Sucha 
fact in itself speaks for 
the school “with most 
miraculous organ,” 
whatever its past or pres- 
ent defects of training 
or of discipline. It was 
probably just the place 
from which young Glad- 
stone would draw all the 
best it could give. 

Sir Roderick Murchi- 
son, the famous natural- 
ist, has left it on record 
that Gladstone was “ the prettiest little boy 
that ever went to Eton.” Most of us can 
testify from our own knowledge that Mr. 
Gladstone lately is the handsomest old man 
who ever went to Eton or anywhere else. 
Visitors to Eton are shown, of course, the 
name of Gladstone carved into a wall or a 
woodwork here and there. But, naturally, 
no one ever goes to any place where a 
famous man once lived without being 
shown his name carved, as it is confidently 
affirmed, by his own hand. At Eton Glad- 
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stone’s closest friend was 
that Arthur Hallam to 
whose gifts and virtues 
the late Lord Tennyson 
has inscribed one of his 
greatest poems, the “ In 
Memoriam.” Among 
his other mates were 
some whose names will 
still be remembered in 
America — Frederick 
‘Tennyson, for example, 
brother of the poet and 
himself a poet; Alex- 
ander Kinglake, the au- 
thor of ‘ Eothen,” and 
the historian of the Cri- 
meanWar; James Bruce, 
afterwards the famous 
Earl of Elgin; Charles 
Canning, afterwards 
Earl Canning and Vice- 
roy of India, the “ Clemency Canning” of the 
Indian Mutiny—a nickname then given to 
him in scorn by the panic-stricken votaries of 
a policy of slaughter, but now remembered 
to his honor and to his glory. William 
Gladstone was not much of an athlete, as 
the term was then understood. He did 
not care much about school-boy games of 
any kind. He was very fond of sculling, 
and kept a boat for his own use, and he 
was then, as ever since, a tremendous 
walker. He walked very fast, and he 
walked great distances. His delight was 
to wander about through all the lovely 
places surrounding Windsor, in company 
with a few boys of his own age and of his 
own tastes. Outside this inner circle of his 
intimates Gladstone was not well known at 
Eton. He seems to have been neither 
popular nor unpopular—a somewhat curi- 
ous beginning in life for one whose strength 
and energy of character made it in his after 
years impossible for any one to avoid form- 
ing a very distinct opinion for or against 
him. He distinguished himself decidedly 
in the debates of the “‘ Eton Society ’”’ and 
in the editorship of the ‘“‘ Eton Miscellany.” 
Mr. Russell tells us that the Eton Society 
in Gladstone’s day was “a remarkable 
group of brilliant boys.’”’ “Its tone was 
intensely Tory. Current politics were for- 
hidden subjects, but political opinion dis- 
closed itself through the thin disguise of 
historical or academical questions. The 
execution of Strafford and Charles the 
First, the characters of Oliver Cromwell 
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and Milton, the ‘ Con- 
trat Social’ of Rous- 
seau, and the events of 
the French Revolution, 
laid bare the speakers 
political tendencies as 
effectually as if the con- 
duct of Queen Caroline, 
the foreign policy of 
Lord Castlereagh, or the 
Repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Act, had 
been the subject of de- 
bate.”” We all know the 
tremendous earnestness 
which school-boys throw 
into the discussions of 
their debating societies. 
Probably Mr. Gladstone 
was never more thor- 
oughly in earnest at the 
very zenith of his states- 
manship, and when a speecn from him 
might decide the fate of a ministry or a 
policy, than he was when he addressed the 
Eton Society on the subject of popular 
education. He was the means of introduc- 
ing Mr. Kinglake to this Eton Society. He 
took a prominent part in the starting of 
the “ Eton Miscellany.” He became its 
editor and its most prolific contributor. 


The only picture 
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He was actually the author of a humorous 
ode to the shade of Wat Tyler! 

Shade of him whose valiant tongue 

On high the song of freedom sung ! 

Shade of him whose mighty soul 

Would pay no taxes on his poll! 
—and much more, in the same elaborate 
strain of the mock-heroic. Only the other 
day, it may be said, this humorous versical 
freak. of a school-boy was rescued from 
oblivion by a serious Tory critic, who 
brought it up as conclusive evidence that 
Mr. Gladstone had been from his earliest 
years the consistent advocate of anarchy 
and rapine. Such a critic may well remind 
us of that contemporary of Swift who took 
the trouble to point out that there could 
be no such places and people in the world 
as those which Lemuel Gulliver professed 
to have visited in his travels. 

Gladstone remained at Eton until the 

end of 1827. He then studied for a few 


months with private tutors, and he became 
fond of gymnastics, of turning, and of wood- 
carving. He still delighted in his rambles 
through fields and woods, in his long, rapid 
walks, and in his chosen companionships. 
In October, 1828, he went up to Christ- 
There were many young 


church, Oxford. 
men then at Christchurch who afterwards 
made distinguished careers for themselves 
in the Church and in law and in political 
life. Among the undergraduates at other 
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colleges in Oxford 

were Henry Edward 

Manning, the late 

Cardinal Archbishop 

of Westminster ; Sid- 

ney Herbert, after- 

wards one of Glad- 

stone’s closest friends 

and colleagues in 

Parliamentary _ life ; GEORGE CANNING 

Robert Lowe, after- The great Statesman. The ty ond 

* of Sir John Gladstone 

ward Lord _ Sher- 

brooke; and Sir George Cornewall Lewis. 

a man of wonderful gifts and acquirement: 

curiously forgotten by the Englishmen ot! 

to-day—a man who, but for his unhapp 

defects of voice and articulation, might 

have been one of the greatest speakers in 

the House of Commons. ‘There was some 

doubt in Gladstone’s family as to whether 

he ought to be sent to Oxford or to Cam- 

bridge. Now, it would seem to most of us 

that there was an absolute necessity, for 

the sake of historical fitness, that he should 

have been sent, as he was sent, to Oxford. 

The whole atmosphere of the place, steeped 

in its peculiar traditions and its mediaval 

ism, seemed exactly suited to the peculia: 

temperament and genius of the youthful 

Gladstone. Members of the two univer- 

sities are constantly arguing as to which of 

the rivals can show the more splendid bead- 

roll of great students. Into this contro- 
versy I have no inclination toenter. Each 
can produce a magnificent record ; but | 
should think an unbiased observer might 
be inclined one way or the other, ac- 
cording as his taste and temperament 
led him to the scientific, or to what | 
may Call the literary and historical, field 
of study. 

Certainly Mr. Gladstone seems to me 
absolutely in his place as a student in 
Oxford. He was a hard student during 
his career as an undergraduate, and he 
led a very temperate life. He did not 
object to a supper or a wine party, but 
he was distinctly abstemious in the use 
of wine, and his example in this way pro- 
duced a good effect, not only on those 
who worked with him, but also on some 
of those who came after him. Naturally, 
he took a leading part in the proceedings 
of the Union Debating Society, of which 
he first became Secretary and afterwards 
President. In the days of Arthur Pen 
dennis self-conceited members of the 
Union Debating Society lived in the firn 
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belief that the Prime Minister of the time 
watched with keen attention the doings of 
the youths in the Union, with the object of 
picking out fit persons to become Cabinet 
Ministers. The Premier at the time when 
Gladstone delivered his maiden speech in 
the Oxford Union might, with great judg- 
ment, have turned his attention in that 
direction. Predictions after the event are, 
as we all know, of little account ; but Bishop 
Charles Wordsworth, as he afterwards was, 
who heard the speech, said that “it made 
me, and [ doubt not others also, feel no 
less sure than of my own existence that 
Gladstone, our then Christchurch under- 
graduate, would one day rise to be Prime 
Minister of 
England.” 
The Uni- 
versity of Ox- 
fordisa world 
in itself, and 
might in 
Gladstone’s 
early days be 
described as 
a world all to 
itself. Its 
general prin- 
ciples were 
those of devo- 
tion to the 
State Church 
and to Tory- 
ism—a Tory- 
ism which, as 
Mr. George 
Russell says, 
was of a romantic and old-fashioned type, 
as far as possible removed from the utili- 
tarian Conservatism of a later day. ‘ The 
claims of rank and birth,” says Mr. 
Russell, “were admitted with a childlike 
cheerfulness. The high function of gov- 
ernment was the birthright of the few. 
The people had nothing to do with the laws 
except toobey them.” Mr. Gladstone him- 
self, a great many years after, when speak- 
ing at the opening of a Liberal club in 
Oxford in the December of 1878, said: “I 
trace in the education of Oxford of my own 
time one great difference. Perhaps it was 
my own fault, but [ must admit that I did 
not learn when at Oxford that which I have 
learned since, to set a due value on the 
imperishable and the inestimable principles 
0: human liberty. The temper which I 
think too much prevailed was that liberty 
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was regarded with jealousy, and fear could 
not be wholly dispensed with.” Still, as 
will be easily understood, there were as 
many different phases of Toryism at Oxford 
even then as there were minds and tem- 
peraments. In a great center of educa- 
tion there cannot possibly be that stolid 
monotony of opinion and of conviction 
which may be found sometimes among the 
church-goers and the Tories of some coun- 
try village. Then, again, each of the col- 
leges in Oxford, as in Cambridge, had its 
own peculiarities, its own traditions, its own 
class, and its own aspirations. Christchurch 
College in Oxford was, perhaps, the most 
aristocratic in its members and in its tastes. 
It seems to 
have become, 
for some un- 
known _ rea- 
son, a _ train- 
ing-school for 
Prime Minis- 
ters. Its his- 
tory would 
well have jus- 
tified the 
ideas of Ar- 
thur Pen- 
dennis and 
his friends. 
Christchurch 
College gave 
during _ the 
century seven 
Prime Minis- 
ters, not in- 
cluding Mr. 
Gladstone himself, to English government. 
Among these were Lord Liverpool, George 
Canning, Sir Robert Peel, Lord Derby, 
Lord Salisbury, and Lord Rosebery, Glad- 
stone’s own successor in the office of Prime 
Minister. 

In his second term Mr. Gladstone was 
elected a member of the Oxford Union 
Debating Society, in which he made the 
speech so glowingly commended by Bishop 
Wordsworth in the words we have already 
quoted. He defended Catholic emancipa- 
tion in the debates of the Union, but he 
opposed the removal of Jewish disabilities, 
and he argued against the immediate aboli- 
tion of slavery, although he urged that 
every preparation ought to be made for its 
gradual extinction by the teaching and 
training of the slaves so as to fit them for 
self-mastery and for citizenship. These 
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views, as we shall see, he afterwards ex- 
pressed in Pailiament when he came to be 
a member of the House of Commons. In 
the debates of the Union he again and 
again opposed the very moderate move- 
ments towards political reform which at 
that time were held by many people to be 
well-nigh revolutionary. Yet even in young 
Gladstone’s strongest speeches against the 
reform movement he seems to have taken 
good care not tocommit himself to any un- 
qualified objection to reform as a principle. 
His mind, indeed, would appear to have 
been a sort of mirror of the general mind 
of Oxford—a veneration for the past, a 
love of tradition, a romantic 
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essay from its occupant, and it is owing 0 
this circumstance that so excellent an ida 
has been preserved of what Mr. Gladsto ie | 
was like when at the University.” Glad- 
stone also studied hard in mathemati s, 
but these studies seem to have left less i:n- 
pression on his style of thought than aiy 
other of his readings and his trainings. ()f 
the original members of the Weg, I believe 
Mr. Gladstone himself and his friend, Sir 
Thomas Acland, are the only survivors. .\t 
one of the meetings of this society Glad- 
stone read an essay which endeavored ‘o 
explain and define the belief of Socrates in 
immortality. He always read for two or 
three hours before bedtime. 





sentiment of reverence for 
the ancient institutions of 
the country, and yet a mind 
open to see the inevitable 
tendencies of the future. 
Gladstone worked very hard 
for the Oxford Union, of 
which he became first the 
Secretary and afterwards the 
President. He was study- 
ing hard for classical honors 
and for divinity. He studied 
Hebrew as well. He worked 
for four hours in the early 
day and then went out for 
exercise, chiefly walking and 
boating, and also a certain 
amount of what we now call 
athleticism—more, at least, 
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Nothing whatever was al- 
lowed to interfere with the 
4 course of his reading and 
his studies. 

I have heard quite lately 
that Mr. Gladstone himself 
was rather disposed to under- 
rate the amount of interest 
which he took, while at Ox- 
ford, in out-of-door pursui's. 
One or two of his tew sur- 
viving contemporaries may 
have been heard to declare 
that Gladstone held as good 
a place among the Oxford 
athletes of his time as he 
did among the hard-work- 
ing students. It is possible 
enough that in later days 
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than he had done in his Eton 
days. Then he attended 
classes and lectures and re- 
sumed his solitary readings 
for many later hours. Not content with 
his studies and the work of the Union De- 
bating Society, he founded and organized a 
debating society all of his own device and 
construction, which he named the Oxford 
Essay Club, but which became after a while 
colloquially named the “ Weg,’’ a title taken, 
as will readily be seen, from Gladstone’s 
own initials. Frederick Denison Maurice, 
afterwards famous in English Church his- 
tory, mentioned in 1870 that “the circum- 
stance of belonging to a small society at 
Cambridge brought me into a similar one 
at Oxford, founded by Mr. Gladstone, to 
which otherwise I never should have been 
admitted.” ‘The members of the Weg,” 
says Mr. Alfred F. Robbins in his “ Early 
Public Life of Mr. Gladstone,” ‘‘ assembled 
in each other’s rooms in turn to hear an 
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the mind of the great states- 
man and the great student 
may have lost its memory of 
the physical exercises which 
were less a passion of his temperament and 
his nature than the working of the intellect 
and the development of the brain. One 
can only say that it is hard to believe in 
Mr. Gladstone turning his attention to any- 
thing physical or intellectual without be- 
coming more or less successful in the 
attempt. 

It is a curious fact that when his office 
of President of the Oxford Union came to 
an end he was succeeded by his friend, 
afterwards Cardinal Manning. It is a curi- 
ous fact, too, not unworthy of record, that 
among the friendships which he made at 
Oxford was that of Mr. Martin Farquhar 
Tupper. The general public now has lost 
all memory of Mr. Tupper. Tupper was, 
however, a man well known inhis day. He 
was the author of a book called “ Prover- 
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bial Philosophy,” a book which probably 
had at one time a larger circulation than 
any of the novels of Dickens and ‘Thackeray, 
or the writings of Carlyle, or even the 
essays of Lord Macaulay. It was a book 
composed altogether of gentle platitudes, 
each platitude carrying with it a well-mean- 
ing moral purpose. ‘The genial platitudes 
ceased to interest after a time, and Tupper 
faded out of the minds of even the dullest 
among us. I remember a friend telling me, 


many years ago, that he had just come 


from a literary party where he had been 
sitting between the two extremes of poetry : 
between Alfred ‘Tennyson on the one hand 
and Martin Tupper on the other. Tupper 
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PLAYING-FIELDS 


first adored Gladstone and wrote poems to 
him, then for a while he turned against 
him, and afterward went back to his first 
love. Gladstone was always kind to Tupper, 
invited him to his house, always read and 
answered his letters (which must have 
been terribly boring work), and proved 
that he had never forgotten his old associ- 
ates at the University. 

In December, 1831, Gladstone took his 
deuble first class. 


CHAPTER III.—GLADSTONE’S INTRODUCTION 
TO PUBLIC LIFE 


Gladstone was an immense student of the 
Bible and of patristic literature in those 
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boyish days, as he continued to be down 
to his latest years. He left Oxford before 
the full influence of the movement led by 
the late Cardinal Newman had begun to 
assert itself in the place. His strong incli- 
nation then was to enter the Church, and 
he pressed his father hard to allow him to 
become a clergyman. But Sir John Glad- 
stone, shrewd and keen-eyed man of the 
world as he was, saw, no doubt, in the 
genius of his son something different from 
that which could find its best course in the 
career of an ecclesiastic. In Mr. Glad- 
stone’s time strict obedience to the wish 
of a father was an essential part of a son’s 
duty. Gladstone gave up his desire to 
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enter the Church, but, as every one knows, 
he has taken during all his life a deep 
interest in Church history and in subjects 
of theological controversy. Early in 1832 
he left Oxford and went to Italy for the first 
time—to that Italy which in after years he 
loved so much and served so well. It 
seems in the fitness of things, too, that 
young Gladstone should have passed direct- 
ly from Oxford to Italy. After a few 
months of Italian wandering he was called 
back from Italy, as Milton had been, by a 
sudden appeal to him to enter on a _ politi- 
cal and a Parliamentary career. His time 
had come, and it found him out. Those 
who have watched with ever-increasing in- 


terest the later years of his public life mu 

‘know, of course, through what changes « 
opinion he struggled on to be a great poli 
ical reformer. But there may be many t 
whom it would be a surprise to hear th: 
the invitation which Mr. Gladstone fir 
received was given because it was unde 
stood that he was one of the rising infl 
ences that made against reform; that h 
was determined to keep back if he coul 
the onward movement of the popular cause 
and that he was, as Macaulay afterward 
described him, the hope of the stern an 
unbending Tories of that day. ‘The ver 
manner of his invitation to enter Parlia 
ment would be an anachronism and an 
impossibility in our time. 

The invitation came from the 
then Duke of Newcastle. The 
Duke represented the old-fash 
ioned principle which set up the 
landlord’s absolute right over the 
votes of a constituency in which 
he possessed the most of the land. 
The passing of the Reform Bill 
had shaken the strengtn of the 
old feudal principle. According 
to that principle, the great land- 
lord of any region where there 
was a Parliamentary constituency 
claimed the right to return to 
Parliament anybody whom _ he 
thought fit to select for the repre- 
sentative position. This Duke of 
Newcastle, about whom I am now 
speaking, had asserted his claim 
in the most frank and simple 
fashion. He will be remembered 
in English history chiefly by the 
manner of this assertion. ‘* Have 
I not,” he asked, ‘‘a right to do 
what I like with my own?’- 
‘““my own ” being in this case the constitu- 
ency of Newark, one of the boroughs which 
fell within his territorial sway. The Duke 
was a good-natured, honest, somewhat 
thick-headed sort of man, and he could see 
nothing absurd whatever in a ducal land- 
lord setting up such a claim. The Duke 
was naturally greatly alarmed by the move- 
ments of the epoch. The Reform Bill of 
1832 introduced for the first time the great 
middle classes and the great middle-class 
cities and towns of England to the right of 
representation in Parliament and the right 
of the suffrage. It abolished many of the 
old “rotten boroughs,” as they were called, 
and the “ pocket boroughs,” and therefore 
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do ‘ looked around everywhere 

_. } for some rising man capable of representing Tory in- 
itu- terests in the borough of Newark. His son, Lord 
ich Ff Lincoln, had been a school and college friend of young 
uke William Gladstone, and had heard him deliver his speech 
hat § against reform, to which I have already referred. Lord 
see F&F Lincoln recommended Mr. Gladstone to the Duke. The 
nd § Duke eagerly accepted his suggestion. Mr. Gladstone 
uke was summoned home from Italy, and thus the greatest 
ve- Ff English reformer of our time came into practical politics 
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partial good, a melancholy preponderance 
of mischief.” The Duke of Newcastle 
probably would not have admitted that 
there was any good, even partial, 
to qualify the melancholy mis- 
chief. Mr. Gladstone declared in 
his address that if Englishmen 
were to look for national salva- 
tion they must make it their first 
principle that the duties of gov- 
ernors are strictly and peculiarly 
religious, and that legislatures, 
like individuals, are bound to 
carry throughout their acts the 
spirit of the high truths they have 
acknowledged. Mr. Gladstone 
said a good deal about the condi- 
tion of the poor and the remunera- 
tion of labor. From the opening 
to the close of his career he was 
always inspired by a sincere and 
active compassion for the condi- 
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tion of the hardly worked and very poo: 
It seems somewhat strange to us now to 
learn that part of the address touched upon 
the question of slavery. It has to be re- 
membered that slavery still existed, 
tolerated principle and practice, in certain 
of the English colonies. Its abolition was 
one of the results of that Reform Act whic! 
the Duke of Newcastle and Mr. Gladston 
so much condemned. ‘The Gladstones had 
large properties in the West Indies, includ- 
ing, of course, a considerable slave popula 
tion, and when England emancipated he: 
slaves by paying off the planters, the Glad- 
stone family naturally, and quite rightly, 
came in for a considerable share of the 
national purchase-money 

Liverpool was a town which had a good 
deal to do with the slave system in the 
colonies, and in my early days I remember 
hearing from old playgoers of a declara- 
tion flung by Cooke, the great tragedian, 
in the face of an indignant theater in 
Liverpool which had ventured to hiss him 
for some oddity in his behavior, that 
‘there was not a stone in the walls of the 
town which was not cemented by the blood 
of African slaves.” Mr. Gladstone, how- 
ever, did not present himself in his address 
as an advocate of-slavery. He contended 
that the system was sanctioned by the 
Scriptures, but he insisted that the slaves 
were to be educated and prepared for 
gradual emancipation. ‘That was as far as 
any Englishman, not a member of an aboli- 
tionist organization, would have gone at 
the time. ‘The Newark contest was fought 
out with much stubbornness and a_ good 
deal of passion, and the two Tory candi- 
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dates were elected, Mr. Gladstone’s name 
being at the head of the poll. This, it 
should be remembered, took place at a 
ceneral election—the first general election 
since the passing of the Reform Act, the 
general election which was to create the 
first Reformed Parliament. The Reformed 
Parliament met on January 20, 1833, and 
Mr. Gladstone took his seat in the chamber 
over which he was destined to maintain for 
so long an almost absolute ascendency. 
He was then twenty-two years of age; he 
had a splendid physical constitution, a 
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striking and handsome face, with a mass 
of dark hair and splendid radiant eyes. 
His face was pallid, almost bloodless, and 
a passing observer might have fancied 
that the young man was wanting in health. 
The fancy, however, would have had no 
foundation, for then, as through all his 
career, Mr. Gladstone’s intellectual facul- 
ties were sustained by an indomitable phys- 
ical constitution. I am myself strongly 
of opinion that Mr. Gladstone distinctly 
improved in appearance as his life went 
on deepening into years. I cannot, of 
course, remember him as he was in 1833. 
I think I saw him for the first time some 
twenty years later. But although he was a 
decidedly handsome man at that time, I 
do not think his appearance was nearly so 
striking or so commanding as it became in 
the closing years of his career. I do not 
believe I ever saw a more magnificent 
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human face than that of Mr. Giadstone 
after he had grown old. Of course the 
eyes were always superb. Many a stranger, 
looking at Gladstone for the first time, saw 
the eyes, and only the eyes, and could think 
for the moment of nothing else. Age never 
dimmed the fire of those eyes. 

We have now Mr. Gladstone at the very 
outset of his Parliamentary career—a young 
man endowed with the rarest gifts, having the 
sure prospect of ample fortune, with friends 
among the highest families of the day, 
and with a brilliant reputation earned at 
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school and college. He seemed destined, 
as indeed he was destined, for nothing but 
success.. He came into the House of Com- 
mons at a peculiar crisis in its history. 
The old order was changing, giving place 
to the new; the whole situation could not 
but have made a_ profound impression 
on Gladstone’s thoughtful and_half-poetic 
mind. It must soon have been borne in 
upon him that the days of privilege were 
gone, and that the days of political and 
social equality were fast coming in. Few 
men could then have expected, even among 
the friends who admired him the most, that 
he was destined to play a supreme part in 
the expansion of the new era. 


1V.—GLADSTONE’S 
MENT 


CHAPTER FIRST PARLIA- 


This Reformed Parliament, in which Mr. 
Gladstone made his first appearance, had 








an 

4 
some very remarkable men in both its 
chambers. ‘The House of Lords was, of 
course, entirely unaffected by the changes 
which had so profoundly altered the char- 


acter of the Representative Chamber. 
Reform does not touch the House of 
Lords. ‘The right of a man to be a peer 
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consists either in the fact that he is the 
eldest son of his father, who was a peer, 
or that he is called up to the peerage by 
the gracious summons of the Sovereign. 
The most conspicuous figure in the House 
of Lords at the time was that of the Duke 
of Wellington, the victor of Waterloo. The 
Duke of Wellington was a consummate 
soldier, although he had none of the daz- 
zling genius of the great Napoleon. Napo- 
leon was a man born for conquest and 
for aggression. The Duke of Wellington 
was the very symbol of cautious and _ hard- 
headed resistance. Napoleon was really 
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defeated by himself, and by himself oni 
“The meteor of conquest,” as Byron say 
“allured him too far,’ and he fell in 
cureless ruin. The Duke of Wellingt: 
held a place in the House of Lords a 
in the public mind of England which mig 
be considered absolutely unique. He w s 
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not a great statesman ; he was not, indeed, 
a statesman at all in the true sense of the 
word. Apart from his gifts and instincts 
as a commander, he was not a man of any 
intellect. But he was a thoroughly honest 
and disinterested man. It was well known 
that his life was absolutely devoted to the 
service of his Sovereign and of his country. 
His bitterest enemy never imputed to him 
a sordid or even a selfish motive. He had 
good sense enough to see who were the 
men upon whom, from his own point of 
view, he could best rely for guidance. Sir 
Robert Peel was then and forever after one 
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of ihose men. The influence of the Duke 
of Wellington in the House of Lords was 
always, of course, a Tory influence ; but it 
belonged to a form of Toryism which was 
willing in the end to recognize facts and to 
make the best of any situation. When 
once it was made clear to the Duke that 
he could not maintain some _ particular 
Parliamentary position, he had no more 
hesitation in withdrawing from it than he 
would have had in his days of battle about 
retreating from some line of defense which 
it must soon become impossible to hold. 
The next most prominent figure in the 
House of Lords was that of Lord Brough- 
am, the great advocate, the great popular 
agitator, the undoubtedly great orator—a 
man devoured by a perfect passion for hard 
work, a man of inexhaustible energy and 
vast resources, whose weakness consisted 
in an unconquerable desire to master every 
subject and to become first in every field. 
Lord Brougham is curiously forgotten by 
Englishmen and Americans of to-day. Yet 
his might truly be called a great career. 
He put himself at the head of every move 
ment for political or social reform. He 
was an orator of a somewhat rough, un- 
hewn, and even uncouth order, but his 
power over the feelings of his audience 
was a living fact admitting of no possible 
question. Another eminent mai. in the 
House of Lords, much greater as a mere 
lawyer than Lord Brougham, but with noth- 
ing like Brougham’s political influence, was 
Lord Lyndhurst. Lyndhurst was on the 
Tory side of affairs, but he had mental 
enlightenment enough to inspire him some- 
times to go a little in the way of genuine 
reform. Brougham and Lyndhurst, on dif- 
ferent sides in politics, had become members 
of the House of Lords by the same sort 
of regulation process. Each had served 
his party well both as lawyer and as poli- 
tician, and each, when his party came into 
power, had been rewarded for his services 
by the office of Lord Chancellor, which 
takes with it, although not always at the 
very moment, a seat in the House of 
Lords. 

In the House of Commons which Mr. 
Gladstone entered for the first time the two 
most remarkable men were, beyond all 
question, Sir Robert Peel and the great Irish 
tribune, Daniel O’Connell. Mr. Gladstone 
Was very soon drawn by instinct and by 
sympathy into a sort of devotion to Sir 
Robert Peel. There was a certain affinity 


between the characters and the gifts of the 
elder and the younger man. Sir Robert 
Peel had begun life as a stern and unbend- 
ing Tory, and naturally a rigid advocate of 
the system of protection. He had already 
been won over, by the growing force of his 
own conscientious convictions, to become 
the Parliamentary instrument of Catholic 
emancipation. Later on, as we shall see, 
he was destined to break away from his Tory 
party and to establish the system of free 
trade. Peel was undoubtedly, what Mr. 
Disraeli called him, a “great member of 
Parliament.”’ He was a great Parliament- 
ary orator and debater. No man in mod- 
ern times, except Mr. Gladstone alone, has 
ever swayed the House of Commons by 
argument and by eloquence as Sir Robert 
Peel did for many years. Like Mr. Glad- 
stone, he had a magnificent voice, a voice 
strong, clear, flexible, and sweet, making 
itself heard without strain or effort in the 
farthest row of the farthest gallery, and at 
the same time capable.of expressing the 
most delicate tones and semi-tones of feel- 
ing and of persuasion. Mr. O’Connell had 
but lately made his way into Parliament, 
partly by his own tremendous energy and 
popularity in Ireland, partly because Peel’s 
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conscience had converted him, as I have 
said, to the principle of Catholic eman- 
cipation, and Peel had brought over the 
Duke of Wellington; and partly because 
the Duke of Wellington himself had made 
up his mind that further resistance to 
Catholic emancipation would mean civil 
war, and he declared that he had seen war 
enough in his time, and would have noth- 
ing to do with civil war, anyhow. O’Connell 
was a great figure in the House of Com- 
mons, as he had been a great figure at 
the bar and on the popular platform. 
He, too, possessed a voice of marvelous 
strength and music. Disraeli, in render- 


ing justice to Sir Robert Peel’s voice, says 
that nothing like it had been heard in his 
time, “except, indeed, the thrilling tones 


of O’Connell.”” Mr. Gladstone was early 
drawn towards O’Connell by a kind of 
sympathy, greatly as the two men differed 
on many political questions. Gladstone 
was in favor of the principle of Catholic 
emancipation even in his most anti-reform- 
ing days of ardent youth, and he found 
much that was attractive in O’Connell’s 
genial bearing. I talked with Mr. Glad- 
stone some years ago about his early 
memories of O’Connell, and he spoke with 
a certain modest gratefulness of O’Con- 
nell’s kindness to him when a young man 
just entering on Parliamentary life. He 
told me several stories about O’Connell’s 
earnestness and energy in trying to redress 
this or that individual grievance, and of 
the trouble which he had taken for such 
purposes, and of the generous warmth 
with which he accepted and put to proof 
Mr. Gladstone’s offers of co-operation. I 
asked Mr. Gladstone about Mr. O’Con- 
nell’s eloquence in the House of Com- 
mons, and he told me it was so great and 
so commanding that he was unwilling even 
to offer a criticism upon it, but that his 
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opportunities which O’Connell enjoyed. 
the bar, the platform, and the House of 
Commons, the House of Commons was not 
his greatest success. I asked Mr. Glad- 
stone what he believed to be O’Connell’s 
principal characteristic. He made me an 
answer in a magnificent phrase which does 
honor to the memory of O’Connell. | He 
said: “1 think O’Connell’s principal char- 
acteristic was a passion of philanthropy.” 
Lord John Russell was undoubtedly one 
of the leading men of the new Parliament. 
He had been the principal worker in the 
preparation and the carrying of the Reform 
Bill. He was a man of great ability and 
of remarkable power as a keen, incisive 
debater. He never, perhaps, rose to the 
full height of genuine oratory, but I at 
least have not heard a man in my recol- 
lection who could get the better of him 
in the keen sword-play of debate. Lord 
Palmerston, although he had held office 
more than once, and just at this moment 
was Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
had not yet made any real mark on _ public 
life. Lord Palmerston’s influence was of 
the slowest growth, and when it came at 
last it came suddenly and almost as in a 
flash. Mr. Stanley, afterwards Lord Stan- 
ley, and later still Lord Derby, was one 
of the commanding figures in the House 
of Commons. He was a man of great 
energy and eloquence, possessing a rhe 
torical fluency which had not, perhaps, 
been equaled in a modern English Parlia- 
ment until Mr. Gladstone came to the front. 
He had a power of “ phrasing,” if I may 
use such an expression, which told with 
immense effect on the debates of the 
House of Commons, where a happy ex- 
pression, an epigram that “ catches on,”’ an 
epithet that clings to the public memory. 
is often much more effective than th 
soundest argument. Mr. Stanley had on 
more than one occasion stood up in direc! 
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Parliamentary antagonism to Daniel O’Con- 
nell, and, according to the opinion of the 
majority, had not been worsted. He had 
taken a great part in the passing of the 
Retorm Bill, although he was an aristocrat 
of the aristocrats. Later on he quarreled 
with the Liberals over their policy as re- 
garded the Irish State Church, and he 
afterwards settled down into the position 
of an avowed Tory. Mr. Disraeli had not 
yet tound a place in the House of Com- 
mons. But Macaulay, and Grote, the his- 


torian of Greece, and Edward Bulwer, the 
novelist, were there. 

The Prime Minister at this time was Earl 
Grey, who had been, one might say, the 


parent of the Reform Bill. He, of course, 
sat in the House of Lords, and therefore 
had little influence over the course of 
events in the House of Commons. ‘The 
real leader of an English Government must 
always be in the Representative Chamber. 
He is like a commander-in-chief. His direc- 
tions and his commands must be ready at 
a moment’s notice. Many a crisis occurs 
in the House of Commons on which the 
fate of a measure or of a Ministry may 
depend, and when there is no time to send 
messengers across town to hunt up the 
nominal Prime Minister whose House of 
Lords has probably dispersed hours and 
hours before. Down to the present day 
English Governments continue to have 
nominal Prime Ministers in the House of 
Lords, but such a Prime Minister, what- 
ever his abilities and his force of char- 
acter, can in the very nature of things be 
only a figurehead. ‘The condition is like 
that of a commander-in-chief who is twenty 
miles away from the field of fight. Proba- 
bly before long the system will be changed 
altogether, and it will become a matter of 
course that the Prime Minister shall be a 
member of the House of Commons and not 
of the House of Lords. The real Prime 


Ministers within my memory have been 
Lord John Russell, Lord Palmerston, Mr. 
Disraeli, and Mr. Gladstone. All these, of 
course, sat in the Representative Chamber. 
The leader of the House of Commons and 
of the Liberal party at the time when 
Mr. Gladstone first entered Parliament was 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Viscount 
Althorp. It is perhaps hardly necessary 
to explain to most readers that the title in 
Lord Althorp’s case, as in so many others, 
was what we call a ‘title of courtesy,” and 
merely indicates that the bearer of it is a 
son of a peer, and, not being a peer him- 
self, is free to be elected to the House of 
Commons. But even very intelligent and 
well-informed strangers are often much 
puzzled by our various titles and the diffi- 
culty of understanding why this man can 
and this man cannot be a member of the 
House of Commons. I remember explain- 
ing at some length to a stranger many 
years ago that Lord John Russell could sit 
in the Representative Chamber because he 
was only the son of a duke and was not a 
duke himself, and that the Marquis of 
Hartington was entitled to sit as an elected 
representative for precisely the same rea- 
son. But, then, my friend asked me, what 
about Lord Palmerston? He surely cannot 
have a father living, and how does he come 
to sit here? The explanation was easy 
enough. Lord Palmerston’s title belonged 
to the Irish peerage, and an Irish nobleman, 
if he is not chosen by his peers to represent 
them in the House of Lords, is quite free 
to be elected a member of the House of 
Commons. 

Lord Althorp, then, at this time led the 
Government and the Liberal party in the 
Representative Chamber. He was not a 
man of much statesmanlike ability, but he 
was a good party manager, and when, later 
on, the death of his father compelled him 
to enter the House of Lords, the party srf- 
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fered by his absence from the real battle- 
field. Lord Althorp had at this time a 
considerable majority of the House of Com- 
mons behind him. But, on the other hand, 
the Tory minority under Sir Robert Peel 
was all compact and of one mind, and was 
willing to follow a leader whose sagacity, 
strength, and debating power were beyond 
any question or cavil. A writer who de- 
scribes the events of this opening Parlia- 
ment says that “to one danger, indeed, 
Ministers were exposed, a danger, how- 
ever, which they themselves had created : 
their performances must either fall greatly 
short of what they had promised, and pro- 
duce disappointment, or they must throw 
themselves, to support their popularity, into 
a career of dangerous and unconstitutional 
change on which they did not voluntarily 
care to enter. The public agitation which 
they had created and fostered in the great 
mass of the people for the purpose of carrying 
the Reform Bill had produced extravagant 
expectations that the meeting of a Reformed 
Parliament would necessarily be followed 
by the redress of everything deemed a 
grievance and the cure of everything called 
an evil.” ‘This is, indeed, a very correct 


description of the foremost peril to which 


the Ministers found themselves exposed at 
the first meeting of that Reformed Parlia- 


GROTE, THE HISTORIAN 
TWO OF GLADSTONE’S CONTEMPORARIES IN 
From old Portraits 
ment from which so much was expected 
and so much was dreaded. 

Mr. Gladstone came quietly and modestly 
into the debates of the session. He first 
spoke on what might be called a local rather 
than a public question. Later on the Gov- 
ernment had been strongly pressed by some 


BROUGHAM, THE ORATOR 
HIS FIRST 
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of its own supporters to deal with tie 
condition of slavery in the colonies. Tie 
new Colonial Secretary, Mr. Stanley, w! 

had just resigned the office of what I m. y 
call Irish Secretary, brought forward 

series of resolutions intended to lead up 

the extinction of slavery in England’s co! 

nial possessions. It was in the course 

the debate that followed that Mr. Gladsto: 

delivered his first really important speec 

Yet it was not a speech on the broad a1 

general subject, but rather a reply to a sort 
of attack made by Lord Howick, after- 
wards Earl Grey, on the management of Sir 
John Gladstone’s plantation in Demerara. 
Mr. Gladstone warmly vindicated his father 
from any charge of countenancing hard 
dealing with the slaves on his plantation. 
Every one felt the most genial sympathy 
with the young man called on to defend in 
his first important speech the conduct of 
his father as an owner of property in slave 
labor. Two or three weeks after this Mr. 
Gladstone spoke again in the same debate, 
but dealt with the general suviect. He 
expressed just the same views as he had 
already set out in his election address to 
the constituency of Newark. He was en- 
tirely in favor of the extinction of slavery, 
but he held that emancipation must come 
gradually and after proper steps had been 
taken for the education of 
the slave. From all that 
I have read or could hear 
I am not inclined to be- 
lieve that the speeches 
made anything more than 
a passing and a personal 
impression on the House 
of Commons. Certainly 
I have no reason to sup- 
pose that they gave to the 
House any idea of the 
great powers which the 
young orator was destined 
before very long to dis- 
play. I remember talk- 
ing years ago to some 
very old members of the 
House of Commons who 
told me that for some time 
Gladstone’s speeches were listened to with 
only the respect-which the House always 
pays to youth, modesty, and knowledge of the 
subject under discussion. In Gladstone's 
early days, as in subsequent days, the House 
detested ‘“‘bumptiousness”’—self-sufficiency, 
“cheek,” ostentation, and the unwarranted 
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WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. FROM A PAINTING BY GEORGE HAYTER 


Described by the artist as “ 


assumption of any manner of superiority. 
Many experienced members of Parliament 
consider it rather an inauspicious omen if 
a young man should begin with a very suc- 


cesstul maiden speech. ‘The idea is that 
probably the young man has, to use a 
colloquial phrase, put all his best goods in 
the shop window, and that nothing is left 
inside. There are notable instances that 
way. and notable instances also the other 
way. The younger Pitt’s maiden speech 
Was a great success. The maiden speeches 
of Sheridan and Disraeli were ghastly fail- 


A study from my great picture of the House of Commons in 1833” 


ures. There is not much of a theory to 
be established either way. But I am in- 
clined to think that Gladstone’s earlier 
speeches did not put much of the goods in 
the shop window, and did not, indeed, give 
any idea of the wealth of deposit that was 
in the shop itself. It is a curious fact that 
Mr. Disraeli, Gladstone’s lifelong rival, hap- 
pening at that time to meet Gladstone in 
London society somewhere, and hearing 
people talk about him, wrote to his sister 
and gave her his opinion that “that young 
man has no future before him.” It is well 
79 
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to remember that Cicero thought Julius 
Cesar would never make a soldier. 

The truth probably is that from the very 
first Gladstone had an instinctive, intuitive 
knowledge of the conduct which best suits 
the House of Commons. That conduct 
undoubtedly is the policy of waiting until 
your real opportunity comes. It is almost 
always a mistake to try to create an oppor- 
tunity—to thrust yourself into any contro- 
versy in the hope that you can make an elo- 
quent speech. The one fact which young 
Gladstone soon impressed upon the House 
of Commons was the fact that he would 
not intervene in a debate unless he had 
something to say. Thus from the very out- 
set he made himself sure of the ear of the 
House. Everybody knew that he would 
not get up to talk for the sake of talking, 
and that when he had said all that he 
wanted to say he would wind up with a 
few effective sentences and then sit down. 
We have to take Mr. Gladstone’s speeches 
in this early part of his Parliamentary career 
very much on trust. The reports in Han- 
sard, the semi-official records of the House 
of Commons debates, give only leading men 
in the first person, and Gladstone had not 
at that time advanced to the dignity of the 
first person. So we read only that the 
honorable member for Newark said that he 
would not at that late hour of the sitting 
detain the House too long with the observa- 
tions he had to make—and soon. We can 
gather, however, even from these oblique 


and colorless reports, that Gladstone’s stvle 
was even then somewhat diffuse and rhetori- 
cal, that it was usually very happy in ts 
phrasing, that it was very fluent, and that 
the manner of the speaker was animated 
without .being too dramatic. Mr. Glad- 
stone, in fact, did not take the House of 
Commons by storm, and did not try to do 
anything of the kind. His great Partia- 
mentary rival, Mr. Disraeli, did a few years 
later try to take the House by storm, and 
made a dismal failure of the attempt, and 
was thrown back consequently for many 
sessions in his Parliamentary career. One 
especial gift Mr. Gladstone very soon 
showed the House—his wonderful skill in 
the arrangement of figures. He came of a 
great commercial family, and he might be 
said to have been cradled in finance. ‘To 
paraphrase Pope’s famous line, he lisped 
in numbers, for the numbers came. He 
had some early opportunities of showing 
his capacity for such work, and thus he 
soon recommended himself to the attention 
and the favor of Sir Robert Peel. Peel 
might be said in a certain sense to be a 
Gladstone without imagination. In later 
years Gladstone used to be called a pony 
Peel, so much was he thought to have borne 
a resemblance to the great free-trade Minis- 
ter. Nowitis to the praise of Peel to liken 
him with his pupil Gladstone. So does 
perspective alter even in the practical life 
of Parliament. 

(To be continued in the Magazine Number for February 


His Religion 
By W. E. 


Translation of Horace’s Ode XXXIV., Book I.' 


Gladstone 


I, rare and stingy worshiper 

In silly sapience while [ err, 

Now face about, my steps retrace, 
And paths too long forgotten pace. 


For Jove, whose common use enshrouds 
His lightning fire in folded clouds, 

Once now his thunder-steeds hath driven 
And lightning-car through cloudless heaven. 


Then wayward streams, and solid ground, 
Then Atlas from his farthest bound, 
Shake ; aye, and Styx the tale can tell, 
And lowest depths of hateful hell. 


God can reverse the high and low, 

Can greatest lessen, darkest show, 
And Fortune’s hissing swoop may veer, 
Departing thence, alighting here. 


1From “ The Odes of Horace, translated by W. E. Gladstone” (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York). 
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THE WORLD’S FAIR 


By Dora Wheeler Keith 


Art Education for Women 
By Candace Wheeler 


T is less than twenty years since Ameri- 

| can women began the study of art as 
a profession. 

was a fixed idea in the general mind that 


Before that time it 
it was the duty of a “lady” to live in 
self denying poverty, rather than to practice 
any industry or occupation for profit; and 
yet when I look back to that period, and 
even before it, I seem to see that the ne- 
cessity existed as certainly as it does at 
present. It was as difficult then as now 
forthe father of a family to maintain the 
non-producing five which, according to 
statistics, are the average burden of the 
producer, 

In those days the lucky or unlucky males 
of the family were carefully shaped and 
prepared for the world-grind at as early an 
age as possible ; but the girls—no one had 
ever heard of a girl of good family making 
money. It is true that the giving of music 
lessons was a possible and respectable re- 
Course in cases of what was appropriately 
characterized as genteel poverty; and per- 
laps it was an unconscious recognition of 
lhe need of help at the family oar, and a 


wish to give it, that made every mother’s 
daughter, of any degree of refinement, learn 
the piano. It was an inevitable part of the 
girl’s education, even when musical ability 
was entirely wanting. 

A few, a very few, women painted in 
water-colors. Thatis, they painted flowers 
on cardboard, and fans, and satin screens ; 
but “these were for domestic enjoyment 
only, and if the family life failed at its 
source, and the man who was at the head 
of it died, nothing remained for the con- 
servative women of the family but to hang 
like an incubus upon any man or men who 
were theirs by right of blood. 

It was the universal acceptance of this 
interpretation of what was appropriate in 
woman’s life that made it an invariable 
custom to provide a liberal education for 
sons only, and to equip them as com- 
pletely as possible for the heavy demands 
which family life might make upon them. 
As the girls were to be maintained, instead 
of maintaining themselves and others, it was 
not considered necessary to prepare for 


their future otherwise than to make them 
sl 
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agreeable and pleasant companions; in 
short, to make the duty of maintaining them 
as pleasant, by reason of their own attract- 
iveness, as possible. 

And they were, for the most part, dear 
and lovely companions, and much to be 
desired in their own place. As useful—far 
more so, indeed—to their “natural pro- 
tectors”’ as could have been expected. 


man, and doubly hard for her repining ar | 
idle self. 

Of course I am speaking of the famili:s 
of professional men and merchants livii g 
in villages and towns rather than in citics. 
In large cities there was always a probabili:y 
or possibility of the head of the fami y 
securing a fortune amply sufficient to pro- 
vide a maintenance for the women of his 
family, and even to float 








them with dignity upon 
the sea of life; but the 
unmarried daughters of 
professional men living 
in the country were so 
great a contrast to the 
same class at preset 
that it is amusing as well 
as interesting to follow 
out the reasons of differ- 
ence. 

The greater part of the 
professional women of 
N's to-day are the daughters 

y Wiis of professional men of 
MWA) ha narrow means, or of 
a nd | Nike, merchants who have not 
ee ey achieved fortune. They 
are well born and well 
bred, and come -from 








homes distinguished by 
refinement and culture ; 
and the multitude—for 
are a multitude 
—has_ so_ persistently 


su ff a they 








walked over and _trod- 
den down the prejudice 
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They were the most exact housekeepers, 
the daintiest of cooks, the most exquisite 
of needlewomen ; but to have so/d/ the pre- 
serves concocted with so much skill, or 
to have turned their exquisite needlework 
to profit, would have relegated them with- 
out question to the ranks of cooks and 
seamstresses. 

Occasionally some one of them, in spite 
of her educational disadvantages, developed 
into a woman so superior as to be a friend 
and counselor to the thoroughly educated, 
co]lege-trained man who was her father or 
husband or brother. Still, whether superior 
and charming, or inferior and still charm- 
ing, if any one of them failed of her natu- 
ral vocation as wife and mcther, she did 
and must become an inevitable burden, 
making life hard for some overweighted 


against professions and 

occupations for women 
that it is almost as natural to expect a girl 
who does not marry early to “do some: 
thing” as it is to expect the sons of a 
family to go into business, or prepare for a 
special career. 

Girls are being educated for much ardu- 
ous and responsible work in life, and for 
many varieties of it; but most of all, per- 
haps, they are studying art. There are 
to-day thousands upon thousands of girl 
art students and women artists, where only 
a few years ago there was scarcely one. 

I remember perfectly the woman who, 
forty years ago, loomed upon the feminine 
horizon as a painter—a painter of portraits 
as well as of compositions. 

My first acquaintance with this lady's 
work was made somewhere in the fifties, at 
an exhibition of the Academy of Design, 
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which was held, I think, on Seventeenth 
Street, long before the present Academy, 
so soon to vanish from our sight, was built. 
The picture was a street scene—a gathering 
at a town pump. It was presumably a 
, New York street pump, for they were not 
then, as now, in the far, far past, and could 
easily have been found as models in Hobo- 
ken, where the artist lived. The group of 
servants, waiting for the morning supply, 
was a picturesque and pleasing one, and I 
remember seeing two Academicians, Elliot, 
the portrait-painter—Charlie Elliot, as he 
was universally called—and H. Peters Gray, 
also a popular portrait-painter, commenting 
upon and praising it, with heads together, 
in front of the small canvas. 

As far as I know, Mrs. Spencer was the 
only woman painter of the time—at least 
the only one—oh, tremendous achievement! 
—who painted in oils. She was alone inher 
little day, and there was a long gap of 
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time, filled only by women. flower-painters, 
who had by that time climbed to the use of 
oils, until Miss Lea, who afterward became 
Mrs. Lea-Merritt, came uponthe scene. I 
remember a full-length portrait of Admiral 
Farragut, placed in a window at Goupil’s, 
on the corner of Fifth Avenue and Twenty- 
second Street, which, by reason of the 
prominence of the subject, and the fact 
that the portrait was painted by a woman, 
excited much attention. ‘The Admiral was 
standing in the shrouds of a vessel, if that 
is what the rope-ladder which leads upward 
over the deck is called, and was, I think, 
holding a speaking-trumpet in his free hand. 
I remember that Mr. McEntee—that most 
appreciative of painters and generous of 
men—spoke of it as a work any artist 
might be proud of. Whether in the light 
of present accomplishment it could be as 
well praised, is more than I can say. How- 
ever that may be, Miss Lea soon disap- 
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peared from our sight, to begin a long and 
successful career of portraiture in England. 

It is worthy of note, if one takes account 
of environment, that not only Mrs. Lea 
Merritt, but two of the most prominent of 
our present women painters, Miss Cassatt 
and Cecilia Beaux, are natives of Phila- 
delphia. But Cecilia Beaux belongs to 
the art history of to-day, and is elbowed by 
a swarm of American women painters who 
have already come to the front in portrait- 
ure, landscape, and even mural painting, 
and who manage to crowd the younger men 
painters in all the lines of decoration and 
design. 

Iam glad to remember that it was one 
of my cherished beliefs and constant prophe- 
cies, in that day of dearth, when Miss Lea 
was our only woman portrait-painter, and 
Miss Hosmer the only woman sculptor, 
that there was no possible reason, either in 
nature or circumstance, why women should 
not become painters and sculptors. In 
fact, I was inclined to believe that they 
would in time be among the best. 

I must frankly confess that my belief has 
been somewhat modified by observation, 
for while [ still think they are peculiarly 
fitted by temperament for the production 
of the more subtle and imaginative expres- 
sions of art, I seem to see that at the period 
of life when the powers are at the highest 
and the best artistic efforts are made, nature 
has other work which she intends shall be 
done, and it may be pretty safely prognos- 
ticated of the best women painters that 
“a little child shall lead them.” 

But, aside from any question of fitness, 
the fact remains that the woman painter 
and girl art student prevail so universally 
that it makes one feel like a Methuselah 
who remembers when they were wot; and 
that naturally leads one to wonder how and 
why the change has come. 

Why have women suddenly taken it upon 
themselves, in spite of the usage and preju- 
dice of generations, to become not only 
doctors and lawyers and preachers, but, 
above all and more than all, artists? Why 
are the art schools crowded with girl stu- 
dents, and the designing-rooms of manu- 
factories filled with women designers, and 
why do we find women painters competing 
successfully with men in that most profit- 
able field of art, the painting of portraits? 
What gate has been unlocked from the 
straitness of woman’s past which tempts a 
headlong and multitudinous rush into the 
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world’s field of labor? And why do many 
choose to study art instead of other pro- 
fessions? The answer would probably be 
that to live by art means to the enthusiastic 
and inexperienced girl to live by doing the 
most delightful thing in the world, to occupy 
one’s self for a maintenance exactly as one 
would choose to do for pure pleasure. It 
is in consequence of this mixture of delig! 
someness and utility, and because it is a 
pleasant and enticing occupation, offer- 
ing many different forms of profitable em- 
ployment, all based upon one sole method 
of preparation (itself a fascinating one), 
that of learning to draw, that so many girls 
have chosen art asa profession. There is 
also the reason, authoritative for the time, 
that in the beginning of the rush, and to a 
certain degree at present, the reward of 
pecuniary success has followed, and will 
follow, unusual talent. 

Perhaps the example of two girls, who 
made a notable success very early in their 
respective careers, had as much to do with 
the direction in which the mass of young 
femininity suddenly rushed into active and 
ardent art-study as any more profound rea- 
son. Examples of success are very far- 
reaching in their influence, and Rosina 
Emmett and Dora Wheeler became envi- 
ably and admiringly known to thousands 
of other well-bred and charming girls, by 
their fortunate winning of the $500, $1,000, 
and $2,000 prizes offered by Louis Prang 
for the best and most popular compositions 
in Christmas-card form. Christmas cards 
were at that time the universal greeting of 
friends to friends in the holiday season, 
and Mr. Prang, who perhaps has done 
more than any other man in America 
toward making the love of art general 
instead of individual, took a very effect- 
ual way of directing talent to their pro- 
duction. 

The success of these two pioneers seemed 


it- 
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easy to girls of the same general education F 
and acquirements, and who, by reason of 


scant experience, were not able to reckon 
the rarity of what each of the two prize- 
winners had been fortunate enough to pos- 
sess: first, a genuine vocation for art, and, 
secondly, an environment which made the 
study and practice of it a natural conse: 
quence. If one girl, or two girls, could do 
things which gave pleasure to a buying 
public, earning at once both praise and 
profit, why should not other girls do the 
same? and to this end thousands of them 
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began to cast about for ways and means to 
study art. 

Previous to this period, another and 
very potent influence had been at work in 
the shape of Societies of Decorative Art, 
which were in process of establishment all 
over the country. They were really an 
outgrowth of the exhibit of painted china 
and embroidery shown by certain societies 
of English women at the Centennial Ex- 
hibition of Philadelphia. I am not alone 
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was a pressing necessity of the time. I 
seemed to see that the small skill and 
abundant taste of the average woman could 
easily be made available in the production 
of artistic manufactures of this kind, and I 
reflected that if English women could do 
acceptable work of the kind, why should 
not also American women? Indeed, I was 
optimistically certain of their ability to do 
that, and perhaps even more. 

This belief was justified in the success 
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in emphasizing the importance of that ex- 
position to the art of America, since many 


, others interested in art and the art manufac- 
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tures of the country have selected it as the 
most apparent of the forces leading to an 
unusual and rapid development; but per- 
haps few have reflected that much of the 
Important addition of women’s labor to 
this phenomenal development is due to the 
Woman's exhibit of the Kensington School 
of London, at Philadelphia, in 1876. 

This exhibit was especially interesting 
to me, not only on account of its inher- 
ent value and attractiveness, but because 
the subject of suitable occupation for wo- 
men who could not become mere laborers 
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TAPESTRY 


which immediately followed the founding 
of a society in New York for the encour- 
agement of artistic industries among wo- 
men. For lack of a better name, we de- 
cided to call this organization “The Society 
of Decorative Art,’’ and our first efforts 
were given to the encouragement of innu- 
merable auxiliaries all over the country. 
The organization was as different from its 
English prototype, The Kensington, as a 
republic is from a monarchy. It was wider 
in scope and more general in its benefits, 
and not based upon the idea of one class 
helping another, but upon a combination 
for education in all branches of art appro- 
priate to the various circumstances of 
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women, as well as present and ultimate 
profit by their practice. 

It had two immediate consequences 
which were very noticeable. 

In the first place, it made daily and suc- 
cessful breaches in the invisible wall of 
prejudice and custom which had separated 
well-born and well-bred women from the 
remotest thought of money-gaining enter- 
prise ; and in the next, it made art educa- 
tion an important thing to attain, since 
lasting and sure success depended upon it ; 
and so it came about that classes in draw- 
ing, classes in china-painting, classes in 
embroidery, became the fad of the hour, 
followed inevitably among the more intelli- 
gent and gifted by thorough and serious 
study. 

In the evolution of this general idea I 
had become interested in as wide an appli- 
cation as possible of art education to the 
various manufactures which naturally in- 
terested women, and in helping to form the 
combination since widely known as The 
Associated Artists, I put it to a practical 
test. 

It was not at any time the intention of 
this association to educate artists, but to 
apply the education to the various decora- 
tive manufactures which already existed. 
The first apparent result of this effort was 
the appearance of a method or school of 
American embroidery, which carried within 
itself artistic qualities supposed to belong 
only to painting, and which illustrated the 
fact that even great artistic ability could 
find certain and beautiful expression in 
embroidery. It followed that hundreds of 
girls, whose education was not sufficiently 
thorough to make a profession of painting, 
found even partial knowledge well applied 
when used in needlework. Instead of 
painting poor pictures, they succeeded in 
making beautiful embroidery and in giving 
it a value proportioned to its beauty. 

The study attending such development 
led to a corresponding study of design as 
applied first to embroidery and afterward 
to textiles ; and finally produced what may 
truly be called an American School of De- 
sign—design which included the artistic 
compositions used in printing cotton and 
silk draperies as well as wall-papers. 

It will easily be seen that here was a 
large field for artistic ability, and one espe- 
cially appropriate to women ; and in truth 
they have not been slow to make it their 
own. There are hundreds of good women 
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designers to-day, where even ten years ago 
there was scarcely one, and these hundreds 
are, as a rule, true to our national tend- 
encies in design, although well versed in 
the history and traditions of the art in 
other countries. 

As a consequence, this modern expres- 
sion of American art has been unhesitat- 
ingly adopted by manufacturers and _ buy- 
ers, and to-day the handwriting of these 
girl students and designers is distinctly im- 
printed upon what we buy as well as what 
we expoit. American printed and woven 
silks and cottons are almost invariably made 
after American designs, and these designs 
are almost without exception the work of 
women students and designers. 

The same thing can be said of the much 
larger manufacture of wall-papers. In 188] 
Warren & Fuller, who were among the first 
tosee the value of original and characteristic 
design in American manufactures, offered 
prizes of $1,000, $500, $300, and $200 for 
the four best examples of wall-paper de- 
sign, the competition to be open to all 
nationalities, and the examples to be judged 
by three of our most prominent architects 
and artists. All of these were taken by 
different members of ‘The Associated 
Artists,” in spite of the fact that at least 
sixty foreign examples were shown, each 
one of which, it is safe to say, was far more 
perfect in technique than the prize designs. 
This was both confirmation and reward, 
and did much to encourage our steady de 
velopment of design in original lines. 

I think I have shown in this little record 
of the happenings of the years between 
1876 and 1896 some of the reasons for the 
beginning of the movement toward art 
study among women in America—a begin- 
ning which developed in many unexpected 
directions, including not only paper and 
textiles, but touching all manufactures in } 
materials which, like metals, plaster, wood, 
etc., are benefited by artistic knowledge. , 
The advantage of this development is not 
easy to calculate, but it has certainly greatly 
enhanced the value of our manufactures” 
and increased our balance in the inter” 
changes of commerce. - 

It often happens that girls who started F 
with an ambition to reach the higher forms ¥ 
of art, such as sculpture, mural painting, 
architecture, and, in short, all of the mor 
final and ambitious pursuits open to the 
serious student and artist, found them § 
selves stayed and attracted by happy 
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adaptations of their knowledge to certain 
manufactures, while others were led on 
from art manufacture to higher or more 
independent forms of art; and this pass- 
ing to and fro from one pursuit to another, 
induced by special gifts, secured appropri- 
ate talent for each. 

Aside from the quality given to manu- 
factures by women students of art, it is 
certainly an advantage to the country to 
havea large non-producing element changed 
into a productive one. From an economic 
point of view, it is as if the whole Prussian 
army, maintained by taxation upon work- 
ers, should suddenly become active pro- 
ducers instead of active consumers. 

Looking at the increase of study and 
practice of art by women from a more gen- 
eral point of view, no one can deny the 
advantage to the art of a country, or, to 
speak more widely, of a period, when the 
highest gifts of both men and women are 
brought to its service. The differences in 
temperament, imagination, and moral and 
religious sentiment may not at first, or for 
a considerable time, become apparent, but 
as soon as art becomes a natural language 
to both sexes instead of one, it is certain 
to show the wider range of feeling and 
tendency comprised in the race as a whole, 
rather than as a part. 

I cannot help looking for a far more 
general expression of the natural, domestic, 
and religious side of humanity in art if 
women really come to the front in power 
of expression; and that they will master 
that power we can hardly doubt, if we may 
judge by the successful portraiture of such 
painters as Rosina Emmett Sherwood, Mrs. 
Sears, and Cecilia Beaux, or the mural 
paintings of Miss Cassatt, Mrs. Macmon- 
nies, and Dora Wheeler Keith. Consider- 
ing the work of these women, it appears 


that there are few directions of art which 
feminine ability may not follow. 

In looking forward to a greater expres- 
sion of religious feeling from the woman 
element in art, it may be objected, and 
truly, that the strongest possible sugges- 
tions of religious fervor have abounded in 
the art of the great old masters, and that 
the religious feeling of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries is strongly expressed 
both in art and architecture, although both 
were entirely masculine in source; yet I 
think, if we analyze it closely, we shall find 
the sentiment was not, after all, that of a 
personal religion. It was the religion of a 
dominant power. 

It may be that the art of the future, 
being practiced by both men and women, 
will embrace more fully the wide domain 
of thought and feeling. Yet I must confess 
the women painters of the present have 
done little to justify the expectation ; they 
are too busy trying to master the technique 
which has been hitherto the exclusive pos- 
session of men. 

But the history of art is by no means 
ended, and probably its progress is not 
limited by the achievements of its past. 

What women will do in the art of the 
future remains to be seen; but that gen- 
eral art education among them has largely 
benefited manufactures is certain, and_it 
is not too much to expect that art in‘its 
higher development will benefit equally 
from an expression of the purely feminine 
translation of life’s problems. ‘That its 
scope may be widened by the peculiar 
experiences belonging to women, and that 
modern art may benefit, as certainly as 
manufactures have benefited, by the dual 
experiences and the dual gifts of the 
race, is certainly to be looked for in the 
future. 


Two Priests 
By Mary G. Slocum 


Two priests one day at Heaven’s gate together stood, 
And heard the solemn question, “ Giv’st thou ill or good 
Account of souls ?” 


‘‘T know,” said one, “I have not wrought in vain among 
My flock, for from the Devil’s grasp I’ve surely wrung 
Some precious souls.” 


The other sighed and said: “This have I never done, 


Alas! 


But through my love for men my Lord has won, 


I know, some souls.” 





Divine Providence and Miss Vitty 
By Anna Eichberg King 


‘. 

ANDOWN was conservative, and yet 
S there came a day when the old stage 

that rumbled up twice a week from 
Three Rivers came no more; instead, a 
railway train shot into the temporary shed 
and transfixed with awe the soul of Miss 
Lavinia Vitty, who was limping past, her 
sunbonnet tilted over her absent-minded 
old face, and her latest creation, a rag doll 
for Mary Ann Lufkin, under her arm. 

Miss Vitty clung to her rag doll for 
moral support, and trembled, and had just 
enough presence of mind left to take a nib- 
ble of flag-root out of her under petticoat 
pocket, after which she scooted like a 
frightened hare across the railroad track. 
But worse was to come. No sooner had 
Miss Vitty’s soul become reconciled to the 
railroad when she received another shock 
in the shape of Littlefield Nash and Little- 
field Nash’s sister, who—the sister—flew 
in the face of Divine Providence (so it 
seemed to Miss Lavinia) with a sewing- 
machine. 

Miss Vitty was the one dressmaker of 
Sandown, as her mother had been before 
her, and she knew the secret history of 
every wardrobe in the village. With a 
conservatism that did her infinite credit, 
she clung to the fashions of her mother’s 
day, and Sandown went about quite con- 
tented in leg-of-mutton sleeves long after 
they had become a tradition feebly resur- 
rected in faded daguerreotypes. But if Miss 
Vitty was interested in her dressmaking, 
there was an offshoot of it that she adored : 
she was the creator of the ony dolls with 
which the infancy of Sandown unbent their 
rigid little minds. 

It was the custom of Sandown to hire 
Miss Vitty once a year, and to let her 
loose in a wardrobe and await the result ; 
at the end, such odds and ends as escaped 
legitimate destruction were made into a 
rag doll, on which, with the aid of pen and 
ink, curls, and two red beads for a mouth, 
Miss Vitty lavished all the romance of her 
heart. As Miss Vitty grew older, her 
starved emotions found vent in the extra 
big eyes of her dolls, who stared into the 
world with an expression (had Miss Vitty 
but known it) which was nearly immoral, 


Miss Vitty lived in a single room of the 
Black Horse Tavern, which had been given 
over to mice and decay these fifty years. 
The old signboard still creaked dismally 
before the front door, and the wind whis- 
tled and howled through the broken win- 
dows. Miss Vitty lived in what had once 
been the kitchen, a huge, low-studded 
room, where two black wardrobes loomed 
at one end, blotting out of existence a 
very little stove and a very little bed with 
a patchwork quilt. 

She always sat at the window with a doll 
on the sill, partly for pride’s sake and 
partly for company. She liked to look out 
and catch the flutter of a dress she had 
made. 

“That purple caliker of Martha Green’s 
is real stylish, if I do say so, but I’d ought 
to have put more gathers in Mis’ Simp- 
kin’s black an’ white check—she’s dread- 
ful lop-sided. Mis’ Nye’s black alpacca’s 
about given out, but it’s been turned bot- 
tom up five times, I guess.” 

As land was cheap in Sandown, no one 
cared to pull down the Black Horse Tav- 
ern, so Miss Vitty remained in placid pos- 
session. She had been dressmaker of 
Sandown for forty-five vears when it was 
invaded by Littlefield Nash and his sister. 
Miss Vitty had barely recovered from the 
railway when, one day, as she went down 
the street, she stood rooted to the spot: a 
wooden building was going up near the 
station, where the Sandown River pours 
over a dam, and shortly after there ap- 
peared over the door a sign, “* Toy Manu- 
factory,” and in the doorway stood Little- 
field Nash, and a great, satisfied smile was 
on his face, and his shirt-bosom was white 
and stiff, in a way in which Sandown in- 
dulged only twice in its career—when it 
was married and when it was buried. This 
smile and this shirt-bosom he turned on 
Miss Vitty, and invited her in. 

**Guess we'll have to go into partner- 
ship, Miss Lavinia.” 

Miss Vitty crept past a pool that looked 
like blood to her heated imagination, but 
it was only red dye; and in the factory 
the wheels and belts were going like mad, 
and the place was fragrant with the smell 


of fresh pine wood, She was led to 4 
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machine that cut out eighteen dozen legs 
and arms at once, and to another where 
unlimited heads came grinning out at her, 
and then Littlefield Nash bore her to a 
room where all these miscellaneous joints 
were strung together, the whole forming a 
jumping-jack that leaped into her face and 
told her that she was dreadfully behind 
the times. Miss Vitty tried to escape from 
Littlefield Nash as he told her how many 
thousands were ordered for New York and 
Chicago for Christmas. 

“Guess you’d best come work for me 
’stead of making homely old-fashioned rag 
dolls. It’s real genteel work, and you 
don’t need to do more’n you like.” 

Miss Vitty fled from the presence of the 
shirt-bosom and the smile like a hunted 
creature, and sank down by her own famil- 
iar window, and for the first time in her 
life her hands lay idle in her lap. Her 
last doll leaned against the window, where 
she had been placed, it must be confessed, 
to attract popular applause. Was she 
really old-fashioned and homely? Miss 
Vitty, with a tremulous sigh, took her in 
her arms, as if she were her old illusions 
and they needed nursing. She stared into 
the street, when suddenly a sight broke 
on her vision that sent the blood from her 
face and left it a mere pucker of gray 
wrinkles. 

“Anna Maria Tucker’s got on a dress 
that I ain’t made!” she gasped, and rose 
so swiftly that the rag doll fell to her feet 
unnoticed as she flung open the window 
and thrust her old head out to gaze after 
this terrible revelation. 

“Anna Maria _ sorter 
wouldn’t notice.” 

Miss Vitty turned fiercely. ‘I ain’t 
lookin’ after Anna Maria Tucker, Mis’ 
Meachem ; I guess she’s a perfek right to 
have her dresses made— ”’ 

“That’s what she said,” and Mrs. 
Meachem giggled because she was embar- 
rassed. “I’ve brought you some dough- 
nuts, Miss Lavinia.” 

Mrs. Meachem lived next door, and she 
tried not to be proud, though she had two 
bay windows and a Rogers group on a 
marble-topped center-table; but she had 
been married only a short time, and was 
progressive. 

Miss Vitty picked up the doll and sat 
down. There was a nervous twitching 
about her mouth which she could not con- 
trol, and a dimness in her poor old eyes 


thought you 


which she wouldn’t have wiped away for 
the world. 

““Won’t you take just one, Miss Vitty? 
Well, I'll put ’em on the table. Anna 
Maria said to me she was dreadful tired of 
wearin’ things like her gran’ma. She 
said when she got her sunbonnet well 
over her face there wa’n’t tellin’ no differ- 
ence. But she wa’n’t so dreadful particu- 
lar,’ and Mrs. Meachem giggled, “till 
Littlefield Nash come with his sister—then 
she said she’d have to have a dress made 
on the sewin’-machine. I just wish you’d 
see them ruffles, an’ tuckin’ six deep— 
dreadful stylish—an’ all done on the ma- 
chine. I expek’ Mis’ Nash’ll have mor’n 
she can do. She ain’t particular, she says ; 
they’re real well off. Charlie says I can 
work at the factory afternoons, it’s real 
genteel work, an’ I can earn as much as 
twenty-five cents in no time. You'd best 
give up them homely old rag dolls, an’ 
work there,” and Mrs. Meachem rose. 

She was long and slim, and there was a 
little hectic flush on her high cheek-bones. 
“If you don’t mind, I’ll take my dish home. 
It’s one of a set. Why, Miss Vitty, ain’t 
you goin’ to keep the doughnuts? Ain’t 
you absent!” 

“IT don’t feel like eatin’ doughnuts,” 
Miss Vitty said in a trembling voice, and 
she stood before Mrs. Meachem, the doll 
in her arm and the doughnuts outstretched ; 
““T can’t eat ’em.” 

“Why, what’s the matter ?” 

** Nothin’.”’ 

“T can’t help it that folks will go to 
Mis’ Nash!” 

“*Tain’t that,” Miss Vitty said, feebly. 

“T only wonder you ain’t seen it before,” 
and Mrs. Meachem flounced to the door, 
her scanty calico skirts whipping her feet ; 
“half the folks ’ve been havin’ their work 
done by Mis’ Nash. You ain’t showin’ 
a Christian spirit,” and Mrs. Meachem 
slammed the door. 

In the breathless interest of making a 
doll’s wardrobe Miss Vitty had not noticed 
how hungry she often was, and how few of 
her customers had lately sent for her. 

“1’l] have a dish er tea. I ain’t ate 
nothin’ since breakfast,’ and she limped 
towards the rusty stove. But there was 
such a hopeless gloom about it that Miss 
Vitty was discouraged. “I guess I ain’t 





real hungry if I ain’t hungry enough to go 
to the woodshed for kindlin’,’”’ she said to 
herself, “ an’ I guess I’ll chew a little gum,” 
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She let her tired jaws rest for a spell. 
“ Lor’, ain’t chewin’ dreadful cold comfort! 
It’s havin’ all the trouble of eatin’ an’ none 
of the good. It is a mercy I’m goin’ to 
the Chesleys to-morrow! I ain’t been there 
since I had them ribs of lamb—all crack- 
lin’! Mis’ Chesley only smiled when I 
asked for a second helpin’. Well, I’m 
glad some one’s come at last! Oh, it’s you, 
Melissa? No, I ain’t forgot. Tell your 
ma I’ll come to-morrow. Won’t you set, 
Melissa ?” 

“?Tain’t that,’ and Melissa Chesley 
rubbed her lean shoulder-blades against 
the wall. “Ma said you’d best not come 
to-morrow ; she ain’t got her work ready.” 

Miss Vitty stared at this messenger of 
evil, who breathed hard through the hole 
where her front teeth had been. 

“ Ain’t got her work ready, Melissa? 
Why, she’s had it ready since—’ Here 
she stopped, and young Melissa stared at 
her with little cruel eyes, and sucked the 
air through the hole. “It’s all right, 
Melissa,” and Miss Vitty recovered herself. 
“ You tell your mother I’m dreadful glad 
of the day, for I’ve lots of sewin’ on hand. 
You’d oughter come sooner, Melissa, and 
I’d given you a doughnut.” 

Melissa was edging towards the door, 
but her eyes were fixed with a hungry stare 
on Miss Vitty’s doll. ‘ Ain’t she jest too 
cute!” 

It was the first word of praise that Miss 
Vitty had heard that day. She gave a sob 
that was barely disguised by a cough, and 
the tears filled her eyes. 

* You do think so, don’t you, Melissa ?” 
she asked, wistfully. “I’ve always meant 
to give you somethin’, and so—” Here 
she thrust her latest creation in Melissa’s 
sharp arms. ‘“ Your mother’s been real 
good to me.” And Melissa, without any 
waste of thanks, flew home. 

“Jest see what Miss Vitty’s given me!’ 

Mrs. Deacon Simpkins was in _ the 
kitchen giving Mrs. Chesley her moral 
support and drinking tea. 

“What'd she say, Melissa ?” 

“* She said mother’d always been dreadful 
good to her, an’ if I’d come before I’d ’ve 
got a doughnut.” 

“The Vittys always was great for good 
livin’,” Mrs. Deacon Simpkins remarked 
in a high, sharp voice. 

““An’ she said your work was ready, 
ma,” Melissa piped shrilly. 

“To think of her saying that !” 
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“JT don’t know why I shouldn’t go tc 
Miss Nash; I ain’t married Lavinia Vitty 
I’ve tried to save her feelin’s. Miss Nash 
said they’d been wearin’ overskirts these 
five years, an’ I ain’t seen the shadow of 
one.” 

The result was that the very next Sun 
day on her way to meeting Miss Vitty 
limped behind Mrs. Chesley, who was 
arrayed ina stylish snuff-brown dress, al! 
overskirt and tucks and flounces ; and whe 
Miss Lavinia climbed the church steps, her 
eye fastened to that fatal overskirt, he: 
soul rebelled. 

“T can’t go in an’ pray,” she thought, 
fiercely ; ‘I ain’t had enough to eat, and | 
ain’t had no work, and the Lord can’t expek 
me to be grateful,” and she went home. 
She had thrown down the gauntlet to 
Divine Providence, and her heart was 
faint within her. She had put on her 
black silk, in the hope that some one 
would ask her home to dinner. She was 
dreadfully hungry, but she hoped that she 
didn’t look so. The ladies of Sandown 
not only had deserted her for Miss Nash, 
but, having done her that wrong, they now 
resolutely kept out of her way, and so Miss 
Vitty sat by her window, hungry and for- 
lorn, and saw Miss Nash’s productions 
flutter by in evident trepidation. 


Il. 


It was a long street, with a bend at one 
end, and the houses shaded by elm-trees. 
Littlefield Nash lived just beyond the bend, 
and Miss Vitty, in her enforced idleness, 
pressed her nose constantly against the 
shabby window-pane and saw Sandown 
disappear up the concrete with bundles. 

“ Lor’, Lor’! she cried, and clutched 
her hands as she saw the young married 
woman disappear with a dress over her 
arm in which Miss Vitty recognized one 
of her own choicest productions. 

“Tt ain’t fair! I don’t begrudge her 
half, but I do want half, too, Lord !” 

If Sandown hadn’t been so conscience- 
stricken, it would have realized that Miss 
Vitty was looking but poorly. One night 
she took her last cup of tea. There wasn't 
a crumb left in the house ; there wasn’t a 
drop of oil for the lamp, so Miss Vitty 
went to bed, and heard the wind squeak 
the old signboard, and the mice scamper 
behind the rafters. And she fought a ter- 
rible fight. 

“T can’t kill myself,” and she stared 
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into the darkness. “ I can’t beg—I’d rather 
die—an’ I can’t steal, so there ain’t nothin’ 
left for me but Littlefield Nash.” 

The next morning she limped to the fac- 
tory. Mr. Nash stood in the doorway, 
picking his teeth with his penknife, and it 
suggested to her a breakfast she had not 
had. 

“ Hello! 
booming ?” 

Miss Vitty stood speechless. 

‘“* Anything I can do for you?” 

She raised her eyes to hisdazzling shirt- 
bosom. ‘I’d be glad,” and her voice 
seemed to belong to some one else, “ I’d 
be glad of a little work, Mr. Nash.” 

‘| kind of expected you. I guess when 
it comes to machinery work and hand 
work, machinery gets there ’bout every 
time. Sandown’s just crazy after Bethia’s 
sewing-machine. You'd oughter get one.” 

Miss Lavinia followed meekly, but her 
soul rebelled. He gave her a place ata 
table with half a dozen girls. One or two 
tittered. She stared fiercely at them ; her 
harassed soul suspected enemies. 

“It’s real genteel work,” Littlefield ex- 


Early, ain’t you? Business 


plained. “This is where we string the 
jumping-jacks. I pay by the dozen, a cent 
a dozen. Now you shet up, girls; I ain’t 


going to have no sassing.” He brought a 
pile of miscellaneous arms and legs and 
heads, and went away. 

Miss Vitty had forgotten her spectacles, 
and her hands trembled with excitement. 
The girls, released from the presence of 
Littlefield Nash, eyed her wrathfully. 
“Ain’t it mean!” and they nudged each 
other ; “there won’t be no fun talkin’ now.” 

Miss Vitty tried not to hear, and though 
she was usually deaf enough, every syllable 
was painfully distinct. Her hands shook 
so that it was nearly impossible to find the 
little holes. Her head was dizzy from the 
want of food and the whirl of the machinery ; 
her soul was filled with homesickness as 
she thought of her dolls and the happy 
days when she had made them in the quiet 
of her room. The tears fell on the jump- 
ing-jack she was trying to string, and she 
sobbed. The girls stopped in their chat- 
terand grew silent—they were awed by her 
tears. Suddenly she rose and limped out 
of the room. 

“I’m glad she’s gone,” said one pert 
thing in cotton lace and wax beads; but the 
Test were ashamed. 

Miss Vitty found herself in her room 


rummaging in the sacredest drawer of the 
black wardrobe. She clambered to her 
feet ; on the floor lay the jumping-jack. 

“ Homely thing !’”’ and Miss Vitty put her 
foot squarely on it. In her hand she held 
her last treasure, an old white delaine 
sprinkled with stiff little rosebuds. 

“TI always wanted to be laid out in it. 
Mother set an awful store by it, seein’ it 
was her wedding-dress—she kinder hoped 
it'd be mine. But it’s got to go. That 
doll’s as good as sold, an’ so I guess I[’ll 
go down to the store and get a quarter- 
pound er tea an’ a loaf,” and for the first 
time in her life Miss Vitty did not pay for 
what she bought. She was reckless, and 
ran into debt for beans and a slice of pork. 
She flew home and sewed for three days, 
and the result was the crown of her exist- 
ence—a doll that all but breathed, in a white 
delaine sprinkled with rosebuds, and an 
overskirt of the most fashionable cut. This 
masterpiece she put in the window. 

‘I guess thev’ll come now. They can 
see I can do jest as well as Miss Nash.” 

It was the time of year when Sandown 
replenished its wardrode. Miss Vitty was 
so sure of her triumph that she sat in the 
doorway and lured in several passers-by ; 
they were loud in praise, but that was 
all. One day she succeeded in inveigling 
in the young married woman next door ; 
there was a coolness between them. 

“Come in, Mis’ Meachem, an’ see my 
doll. She’s got on an overskirt as good as 
Miss Nash’s,” she urged, wistfully. 

Mrs. Meachem sniffed as she entered. 
“* You’ve got a real good smell here.” 

“It’s beans,” Miss Vitty faltered. 

“We don’t feel as if we could have beans 
but Saturdays,” and Miss Vitty felt the 
reproach. 

“I’ve been kinder ailin’ lately, an’ they 
relished well. Jest look at my doll; ain’t 
her overskirt grand !” 

Mrs. Meachem looked with superior 
scorn at the white delaine. Said she: 
“Miss Nash ain’t makin’ that kinder over- 
skirt any more ; it’s dreadful old-fashioned.” 

** Lor’, Lor’, then I give up!” and poor 
Miss Vitty sank on the rocking-chair, and 
the young married woman flounced out. 

“I’ve done my best,” she cried. “I 
said I wouldn’t begrudge her half. I’ve 
worked like a dog, an’ I ain’t had a cent 
to show for it. I’ve got into debt, an’ I’m 
disgraced, an’ there ain’t nothin’ left for 
me to do but to die, or—her, too! I’ve 
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as good as stole, an’ the nex’ thing’s mur- 
der. ’Tain’t my fault. I meant for the best.” 

She limped to the bed, and her old joints 
creaked, so fiercely did she get down on 
her knees. 

“Lord,” she prayed, “ sometimes I ain’t 
sure you’re anywhere ; but if you are, you'll 
know I’ve done my best. [ ain’t begrudged 
Miss Nash half, but I do begrudge her the 
whole. I can’t kill myself, an’ I suppose 
I’ve got to live. When I’m dead I don’t 
know what'll happen, but it can’t be much 
worse’n now; an’ you know, if you’re any- 
where, Lord, that I jest want Miss Nash 
to die. Let her die, Lord, real easy, but 
take her. Afterwards you'll punish me ; 
but I guess you’ll know I ain’t much worse’n 
most. Amen.” Whereupon Miss Vitty 
crept back to her rocking-chair. How long 
she sat she never knew, but at last some 
one knocked. It was Mrs. Meachem, and 
she was very friendly. 

“T thought I’d just come an’ tell you 
Miss Nash is sick.” 

Miss Vitty looked at her with strange, 
dim eyes. ‘I know it.” 

“ You couldn’t have known it. The doc- 
tor ain’t but just gone. Never mind,” she 
added, forgivingly. “ What’ll you do my 
green alpacca for?” 

“T won’t make it at all. An’ I wish 
you’d go home. I'd like to be alone.” 

‘‘ You’ve been alone mor’n you like these 
days,”’ said Mrs. Meachem, and with this 
parting stab she slammed the door. 

Miss Vitty’s doubts were set at rest 
once for all. There was a God, and he had 
answered her prayer with frightful sudden- 
ness. That Miss Nash would die she felt 
as sure of as that she was horror-struck at 
her awful crime. No sooner was Mrs. 
Meachem gone than she limped to her bed 
and got down onher knees. She was sure 
that the Lord couldn’t hear her from any- 
where else. ‘“ Lord, Lord!” and her voice 
was shrill with passionate entreaty, “ I’ve 
changed my mind. Don’t let Miss Nash 
die—don’t! I don’t care what you do to 
me. I was dreadful wicked, an’ I wa’n’t 
at all sure you’d hearme. I never had my 
prayer answered so dreadful sudden before. 
Now I know you are; but, Lord, spare Miss 
Nash! Think of mother, if you don’t of 
me. She’s waitin’ in heaven for me, an’ 
think how she’ll feel if I don’t ever come ! 

For mother’s sake, Lord!’’ she sobbed, and 
beat her old head against the iron bed. 

It was an early autumn twilight when 
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Miss Vitty stumbled back to the window. 
There was a golden haze in the air, and 
the street was dusty and still, except for 
the chirp of a cricket. The loose rattle of 
wheels broke on the silence. Miss Vitty 
looked out, and suddenly the dull misery in 
her eyes gave way to terror. She flung 
open the window and thrust out half of he: 
lank body. ‘Ira—Ira Felch—you ain’! 
go‘n’ to Miss Nash!” shescreamed. “Yes, 
I be!” and Ira spat out a convivial straw 
and continued on his way. 

It was the one undertaker’s wagon of 
Sandown. Miss Vitty, clinging to the win- 
dow-sill, saw it draw up before the Nashes’ 
sidewalk and Ira disappear up the wooden 
steps. Ira was gone a horribly long time. 

‘‘He’s measurin’ her,” thought Miss 
Vitty, and shook as if in fever. “ They’re 
layin’ her out in the best spare room. 
P’r’aps,” and her teeth chattered, ‘ God’s 
already told her it was my doin’, Oh, I 
can’t stay here—I can’t stay!” and with a 
wild dash for her sunbonnet, without a 
covering for her poor thin shoulders, she 
rushed into the autumn twilight. 


III. 


What became of Miss Vitty that night 
no one ever knew or cared. The next 
morning the young married woman was 
gathering crab-apples that had fallen from 
the two little trees before her bay windows. 
She was aided by a neighbor just as Miss 
Vitty limped into view. Her black and 
white check clung to her sharp shoulders, 
and her boots were heavy with mud, and 
her sunbonnet had samples of every kind 
of shrub and insect clinging to it. The 
two women were gossiping briskly, when 
suddenly Mrs. Meachem looked up. 

“Tf you ain’t given me a scare!” she 
gasped. ‘ Where under the sun have you 
been? Well, you do look !” 

Miss Vitty’s lips moved, but she did not 
utter a sound. 

‘‘ She’s just crazy!” and the neighbor 
smacked her lips unconsciously. 

Then from Miss Vitty’s moving lips 
there came a question in tones like the rasp 
of a file: 

‘‘When’s the funeral to be ?” 

“Why, she ain’t so crazy after all!” 
said the neighbor, in some disappcintment. 
“We was just talkin’ about it when you 
come. To-day at two.” 

“Be you talkin’ to me? I can’t hear.” 

“ Lor’! she ain’t on’y crazy, she’s stun 
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Divine Providence and Miss Vitty 


deaf,” the neighbor exclaimed in melan- 
choly satisfaction. 

** At two !”’ Mrs. Meachem shrieked, and 
held up two fingers. The women watched 
the bent figure out of sight. 

“‘ Ain’t she queer! An’ what she wants 
] to go to that funeral for I can’t see.” 

“‘T don’t know,” and the neighbor began 
to pick up the crab-apples again. ‘“ We 
ain’t had nothin’ real pleasant since last 
Sunday-school picnic. I like to go to 
funerals when I don’t care nothin’ to speak 
of about the corpse.” 

j The little white church stood on the 
main street beyond the bend. ‘The green 
shutters were open, and Sandown straggled 
in. The melodeon, gasping for air, was 
squeaking out a voluntary. The under- 
taker’s wagon was drawn up against the 
concrete, and Mr. Felch was reading a 
| newspaper kept for such occasions. Some 
one scurried past, and he lifted his head. 
It was Miss Vitty in her black silk. She 
looked neither to the right nor the left. 
“Tt beats all,” and Mr. Felch shook his 
head, “ how folks do love to go to funerals 





























if ’tain’t their own; an’, after all,” he 
t thought, with professional sorrow, ‘it’s 
t mighty few’s lays out real han’some.”’ 
. The services had begun, but Miss Vitty, 
a with a singular indifference to public opin- 
. ion, limped up toan empty front pew. She 
* stared at the long black coffin, and then 
d turned her dim eyes to the minister, when, 
. all of a sudden, the blood rushed to her 
d face ; she couldn’t hear a word he was say- 
*" f ing. “Lord!” and she clutched her ears 
* with a clap of which she was quite uncon- 
om scious, “if I ain’t stun deaf!’ 

The congregation glared at her, but she 
he saw only the motion of the minister’s lips. 
ou “Lord, Lord, you’ve begun punishing 

me already! Didn’t you know I meant to 
not } but,” she added in polite acquiescence, 
“T guess you'll know how to best.” 
bor She felt the scuffling of feet, and rose 
like the others. Then, as customary, Mr. 
lips | Felch, who had shuffled up, pushed the lid 
asp of the casket from the face of the deceased, 
3 and Sandown filed past. 

Miss Vitty had proposed to herself a 
iy’ | Scheme of expiation beside the body of 
ent. | Miss Nash. “I killed her,” she had de- 

vou cided to say, and then let the justice of 
, Sandown take its course. But she had not 
ait calculated on being stone deaf and be- 
stun @ “ildered at the horrible silence. Thecrowd 






pushed her on, and she had still so much 
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earthly emotion left that she poked a 
mourner with her elbow who was treading 
on her black silk. 

It was Miss Vitty’s turn at the coffin. 
The tears streamed down her face,and she 
wiped them away with a new cotton hand- 
kerchief, and her eyes and nose were 
swollen with friction. 

*“ Ain’t she changed, though!” and she 
sobbed as none else did. Perhaps she 
would have said something, but the crowd 
pushed her on. But her mind was made 
up; her crime must be expiated. She looked 
about for Littlefield Nash, but he wasn’t 
there. 

‘“T’ve got to speak, though it’ll kill me.” 

In the church porch stood Mrs. Chesley 
in the snuff-brown creation. Even in her 
great grief Miss Vitty did notice the fit. 
““No, I couldn’t make nothin’ like it,” she 
groaned in her self-abasement, 

“Have you seen Littlefield Nash?” she 
asked, humbly. 

‘“*T guess he’s to home. 
was comin’ here.” 

Miss Vitty partly understood. 

“T shouldn’t have thought he’d have 
stayed away,” she said, and elbowed her 
way through the crowd. When she got to 
the Nashes’ steps her feet were like lead, and 
she lifted each as if it were a dead weight. 

The door-bell had an action like a coffee- 
machine and a peai like thunder. A sandy 
young girl, who “helped along” in the 
house, opened the door a crack. 

“Do you think Mr. Nash is able to see 
me?” she asked humbly, and the tears 
began to roll down her cheeks again. 

“Come in,” the sandy young girl snap- 
ped; and Miss Vitty, blinded by tears and 
the cotton handkerchief, tottered into the 
nearest room. 

“Why, is it you, Miss Vitty? 
land’s sake !” 

She looked up gasping, for there, on a 
horse-hair rocking-chair, rocking for dear 
life, sat Miss Nash herself ! 

Miss Lavinia stood rooted to the spot, 
her nose still buried in her moist handker- 
chief, over which she stared at Miss Nash. 

“Set down, Miss Vitty; what d’you 
want?’ Miss Nash was short and stout 
and good-natured. 

“IT thought you was dead,” said Miss 
Vitty, and sank on the horse-hair sofa. 

Miss Nash laid a pudgy hand on each 
knee and laughed till she shook all over. 
 Ain’t it a joke!” she screamed, _“ I’ve 
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been making a dress for Mis’ Doctor Hoyt, 
of ‘Three Rivers, and yesterday the doctor 
came and brought back the spencer to be 
changed, and along towards afterncon my 
machine give out, and I sent down to 
Felch’s for him to fix it—he’s got the only 
other in town, and he’s handy at putterin’ 
that way; and if he didn’t come up in his 
undertaker’s wagon, and stayed and stayed, 
an’, if you’ll believe me, half Sandown’s been 
up to inquire.” 

“Will you tell me, then, to whose funeral 
I’ve been?” Miss Vitty gasped. 

“ Lor’, you ain’t been to that funeral an’ 
thought it was me?” Miss Nash shrieked. 
“‘Why, it was old Ansel Blake ; he died 
down to Swansea; he was just the dread- 
fulest old critter, and he ended in the 
almshouse down there. Sandown kinder 
thought it ought to bury him ’cause of his 
mother, who was a fine woman, and did 
much for the church here. Didn’t you see 
him ?” 

“TI thought you’d changed dreadful.” 

“ Gracious me, if that ain’t too rich!” 
and Miss Nash wept tears of hilarity. 
“ Well, as long’s you’ve come I’m going to 


About 


—In one respect Archbishop Temple differs from 
all his predecessors. He is said to be the first tee- 
totaler to sit on the throne of Canterbury. 


—Mr. Stilson Hutchins, who has just bought the 
Washington “Times,” was the founder of the 
Washington “ Post,” and owned that journal for 
twelve years. The new editor of the “Times” 
will be Mr. John H. Oberly, of Illinois, formerly a 
Civil Service Commissioner. 


—The Boston “Transcript” says that Mr. Per- 
cival Lowell, whose astronomical researches with 
reference to the inhabitability of the planet Mars 
have commanded wide attention, has now gone to 
the City of Mexico, near which place he has erected 
an observatory. He has made elaborate plans for 
continuing his researches there, as well as his work 
at Arequipa, Peru, in the interest of Harvard Col- 
lege. 

—Dr. Brewer, in his “ Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable,” tells the following story: It is said that 
Spurgeon used to practice his students in extem- 
pore preaching from a text disclosed only in the 
pulpit, and that one of his young men, on reaching 
the desk and opening the note containing his text, 
read the single word “ Zaccheus.” He thought for 
a minute or two, and then delivered himself thus: 
“ Zaccheus was a little man, so am 1; Zaccheus 
was up a tree, so am I; Zaccheus made haste and 
came down, and so do I.” He suited the action 
to the word. 

—Joseph James Cheeseman, the late President 
of Liberia, was born in that country when it was 


talk to you, Miss Vitty. I know you’re a 
real smart sewer, and I ain’t great excep’ 
on the sewing-machine and in cuttin’. 
Suppose we join?” 

When Miss Vitty climbed down the steps 
she seemed to tread on air; she could even 
hear better. Ain’t it a beautiful day!” and 
her heart ieaped for joy. She flung open 
the windows of the Black Horse Tavern, 
and the last golden rays of the sun poured in. 

She hardly waited to lay down her old 
parasol before she was on her knees by the 
bed. 

“Lord !”’—and she clasped her hard- 
worked old hands—‘ Lord, I know that 
you are, and that you are good, and that 
you know best. I'll never again pray for 
you to do anythin’ special, for you’ll do 
what’s best anyhow. You’ve been dread- 
ful good to me, Lord, an’ I wa’n’t worth it; 
but I guess you saved me for mother’s 
sake, for you knew her heart ’d jest break 
in heaven if she wa’n’t to see me again. 
I’m dreadful grateful, Lord, dreadful—” 
and Miss Vitty buried her old face in the 
patchwork quilt, and outside a cricket 
began to chirp. 


People 


still a colony. His parents were sent out to 
Liberia by the American Colonization Society, 
and were among its early founders. His father 
died when young Cheeseman was sixteen years 
old, leaving to him the care and support of a 
mother and a large tamily, a duty which he faith- 
fully discharged. Mr. Cheeseman became a mer- 
chant, and his high character and intelligence 
raised him from small beginnings to a prominent 
place among the merchants of the West Coast of 
Africa. He was twice re-elected President of the 
Republic. 


—An appealis made by the New York Association 
of Cooking Teachers in behalf of a fund which it 
is proposed to raise for the care of Miss Juliet 
Corson. Miss Corson is widely known as a pioneer 
in the cooking-school movement. It is stated that 
she has printed and circulated at her own expense 
over fifty thousand copies of a small book showing 
how to prepare fifteen-cent dinners. Many thou 
sands listened to Miss Corson’s lectures and talks 
at the New York State cooking exhibit of th: 
Chicago World’s Fair. She is now a helpless 
invalid, and it is desired to raise a fund to place 
her in a home where she will have the necessary 
comfort and nursing. Contributions may be sent 
to Miss C. C. Bedford, President of the New York 
Association of Teachers of Cookery, 16 East One 
Hundred and Thirty-first Street, New York City. 
This Association will apply the funds for Miss 
Corson’s benefit as circumstances require, and as 
soon as possible will endeavor to place her perma- 
nently in a suitable institution. 
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Books and Authors 


Recent Poetry’ 


It is a pleasure to use the word poetry in connec- 
tion with a few volumes of recent publication ; for, 
as a rule, the word verse describes the product of 
tthe pen in this department. It is a serious ques- 
tion whether ease of publication is not obscuring in 
a way the quality of the group of men of poetic 
insight and imaginative quality who are now writ- 
ing poetry ; whether the flood-tide of books of verse, 
whose skill and fluency any accomplished person 
‘could readily gain without the possession of any 
real poetic quality, does not tend to submerge the 
few volumes which, with the approval of the Muses, 
appear at rare intervals. Mr. Aldrich’s work has a 
distinction which separates it at once from mere 
versification. No American poet has more com- 
pletely mastered the technique of his art and more 
completely conceals the process by which he has 
reached the knowledge of the perfect line. Mr. 
Aldrich’s workmanship has become so fine that it 
is entirely simple, harmonious, and lucid. No 
poet can express a thought more clearly in fewer 
words ; but all these words are poetic. The 
younger poets, who are tempted to be obscure 
and prolix, may well study Mr. Aldrich’s latest 
volume as a model of clear, condensed, and beauti- 
ful expression; an expression which conveys a 
very definite impression and yet stirs the imagina- 
tion. In dealing with the story of Judith, Mr. 
Aldnch has departed widely and wisely from the 
ancient tradition, and has clothed the chief actor 
with a warmth and tendemess to which the Judith 
of the Apocrypha is a stranger. The theme is 
remote from our time, and Mr. Aldrich has not 
sacrificed that atmosphere of remoteness through 
which it gains a certain noble impressiveness ; but 
he has humanized the heroine. The work is 
finely conceived and almost flawlessly executed ; 
and a long poem is so rarely attempted by an 
American that this sustained and finished work, 
touched at all points with lyric freedom and beauty, 
carries one back to an earlier time, and forward to 
the day when the new singer shall feel the ancient 
impulse and trust himself to it. Mr. Aldrich 
keeps the charming lucidity of his earlier verse, but 
experience has ripened his art and deepened his 
feeling. He has been loyal to his art, and his art 
is now richly rewarding him. 

The title of Mr. Kipling’s latest volume of verse, 
“The Seven Seas,” ? suggests its breadth of theme 
and vigor of treatment. It is the song of imperial 
England, and Mr. Kipling is the first to sing it with 
adequate strength. He isa world-poet, not by virtue 
of the universality of his thought, but because Eng- 
land is a world-power and he feels that power in 
the depths of his imagination. He has never been 
more vivid, vital, and virile than in these poems, 
which have something of the rush of the seas in 
them. Mr. Kipling has evident limitations, but in 
his field he is a master; his voice is the voice of 
one who sees, knows, and feels profoundly the 
phases of life which interest him. He cares little 


for ideas, but he cares greatly for those realities of 
Vudith and Holofernes. By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. $1.25. 

Lhe Seven Seas. rt Rudyard Kipling. D. Appleton 

& Co., New York. , $1.50. 


life with which the English deal with such a strong 
hand. His lines are full of life and passion; the 
force of elemental character and experience streams 
from them. They take one’ entirely out of the 
literary atmosphere, and set him face to face with 
conditions which are full of the stuff of which 
literature is made, and of men who dare and risk 
and act and speak without shame or reservation. 
Mr. Kipling is very free with his themes and his 
readers; his taste is sometimes astray, and he 
makes a needless sacrifice of reserve where reserve 
is not only a matter of manners but of morals. 
This is, however, the reverse of his strength, and 
his force and directness are so unusual in con- 
temporary verse that his offenses are venial com- 
pared with his real achievements. There is gener- 
ous proportion of barrack life in this volume, but 
there are also great themes touched with that 
imaginative force which is Mr. Kipling’s greatest 
gift. The breath of life is in these songs, and 
moves on the face of the seven seas; and that is a 
thing to be grateful for. 

The modesty of Mr. Richard Burton’s verse, 
«“ Dumb in June,” is characteristic of the man and 
his work. In neither is there any pretense or as- 
sumption. The work is sincere, honest, and prom- 
ising; the man is clearly wedded to the highest 
standards, and content to grow rather than to 
attempt to force the note of power. Among our 
younger writers there is none more conscientious 
than Mr. Burton, and none whose progress has 
been more steady and healthful. Both in prose 
and verse he has shown an increasing acuteness of 
perception, clearness of insight, and command of 
his materials. The contents of this volume are 
not entirely unfamiliar to the readers of The 
Outlook. Some stray verses have appeared in its 
columns, and other verses have appeared in other 
publications. They are all characterized by delicacy 
of feeling and by a sense of what is poetically sig- 
nificant. Mr. Burton does not try to make experi- 
ments with novel forms of verse, nor does he search 
in hidden placesfor themes. He takes what comes, 
as a poet must whose art grows out of his life. 
His simplicity, directness, and sincerity, combined 
with his ability, give good promise for the future. 

Mr. James Whitcomb Riley has been steadily 
enlarging his audience and advancing his reputa- 
tion with the publication of each succeeding 
volume. The delight with which Mr. Lowell dis- 
covered the Indiana poet on his return from Eng- 
land has now been shared in by a host of readers 
in all parts of the country. The humor, the fresh- 
ness, the homeliness, the flavor of the time and the 
soil, give Mr. Riley’s verse a reality and an origi- 
nality which are rare among contemporary poets. 
“ The Child World”? is one of his most distinctive 
poems; it is a domestic pastoral which pictures 
life in the Central West as Whittier’s “ Snow- 
bound” pictures life in New England; itis simple, 
homely, familiar, tender, and at times prosaic. 
There are some things in it which are not poetry, 
but the underlying conception is entirely poetic, 
and it is full of those fresh and sincere touches 


1Dumb in June. By Richard Burton. Copeland & 
Day, Boston. | $1.25. 

2The Child World. By James Whitcomb Riley. The 
Merrill-Bowen Co., Indianapolis. $1. ° 
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which make the reader feel that Mr. Riley is not 
only an American, but an American poet. The 
home life in Indiana has found in him its authentic 
and sympathetic interpreter. He has sung of 
childhood and the memories of childhood, and of 
the tenderness and beauty of domestic life, with a 
voice which is both trained and sympathetic. 

In his delightful introduction to Mr. Paul L. 
Dunbar’s “ Lyrics of Lowly Life” * Mr. Howells 
says that “the world is too old to care for the work 
of a poet because he is black, because his father 
and mother were slaves, because he was, before 
and after he began to write poems, an elevator- 
boy.” Mr. Howells is entirely right. These facts 
in Mr. Dunbar’s career invest his work with interest, 
but they do not present any valid claim for a con- 
sideration other than that which is based upon the 
quality of the verse. It is interesting to know that 
this young colored boy, with his defective training 
and his obvious limitations, has found his way to 
poetic expression ; but it is much more interesting 
to find that the expression is, on the whole, excel- 
lent, disclosing here and there the promise of 
something really fine and strong. Mr. Dunbar 
comes of a race which is gifted with a genius for 
emotion, and with a musical instinct. One expects 
to find in his verse, therefore, a touch of tender- 
ness anda genuine singing quality, and these are 
characteristics of this group of poems. The range 
of thought is not wide; there is no evidence of the 
play of a great imagination or the force of a great 
passion; but there is feeling, considerable felicity 
of expression, and the musical quality. The most 
genuine and significant poems in the volume are, 
naturally, those in the negro dialect ; these are sim- 
ple, humorous, vivid; they are distinctively a con- 
tribution to our poetic literature. The volume is 
certain to have sympathetic reading and kindly 
comment; it is fortunate that it deserves both. 

Mr. Bliss Carman and Mr. Richard Hovey have 
again collaborated in a volume of poems almost 
identical in spirit and method with the volume which 
already bears their names on its title-page. “ More 
Songs from Vagabondia ” ? is characterized by fresh- 
ness of feeling, exuberance of spirit, and occasional 
audacity. The workmanship of the poems which it 
contains is very unequal, and the reader is vexed 
because he is unable to fix the responsibility. Of the 
two authors of this volume, Mr. Bliss Carman is dis- 
tinctly the poet of natural gift and power. There 
is, indeed, no young poet in the country whose 
promise is greater. Mr. Carman has done admi- 
rable things, and has revealed a capacity which 
deserves the most conscientious and wholesome 
artistic development. It will be a great pity if he 
allows himself to be confused by the fads and 
vagaries which some of the younger poets are 
affecting, and from the influence of which he has 
not entirely escaped. 

Of Mr. Madison Cawein it must also be said that 
he has shown poetic ability of a genuine kind, that 
his command of poetic expression is very unusual, 
and that it lies in his power to do very admirable 
work. His latest volume, “‘The Garden of 
Dreams,” ? proves this beyond all question. It is 
full of delicate fancy, and, better still, of real 
imaginative insight, and it abounds in fine illustra- 





ILyrics of Lowly Life. By Paul L. Dunbar. Dodd, 
Mead & Co., New York. $1.25. 

2More Songs from Vagabondia. By Bliss Carman and 
Richard Hovey. Copeland & Day, Boston. A 

8 The Garden of Dreams. By Madison Cawein, J. P. 
Morton & Co., Louisville, $1.25. 


tions of imaginative expression. It shows, how- 
ever, occasional evidences of carelessness and 
occasional violations of literary taste. Mr. Cawein 
owes it to his fine ability to avoid extravagance 
and carelessness. 


The Books of the Week 


[The books mentioned under this head and under that 
of Books Received include all received by The Outlook 
during the week ending December 18. This weekly re- 
port of current literature will be supplemented by fuller 
reviews of the more important works.] 

RELIGIOUS AND THEOLOGICAL 

A new volume of sermons by Bishop Brooks is 
always an occasion for rejoicing, because no recent 
religious teacher has more often touched the 
springs of spiritual life or has more nobly and 
intimately ministered to the spiritual needs of his 
contemporaries than the great preacher who so 
lately passed from us. The new volume bears the 
suggestive title so descriptive of Bishop Brooks’s 
point of view, Mew Starts in Life, and Other Ser- 
mons. (E. P. Dutton & Co., New York.) Theselec- 
tion of sermons, of which there are twenty, could 
hardly go amiss, and the spiritual genius of the 
preacher is so familiar to all readers of The Outlook 
that it is unnecessary to do more than convey the 
information that more riches from his noble heart 
and great mind are now accessible. 

Thomas Nelson & Sons, of this city, send us the 
Llustrated Bible Treasury and Combined Concor- 
dance, handsomely made, with flexible covers, and 
profusely illustrated. This volume, besides being 
a condensed and extremely convenient concor- 
dance, contains a series of valuable articles by 
eminent students and specialists on questions 
relating to monuments, chronology, patriarchal 
history, topography, historical and physical geog- 
raphy, analyses of the books of the Bible, descrip- 
tions of Bible birds and animals, reptiles and 
fishes, comment on the astronomy of the Bible, 
Jewish antiquities, a brief life of Christ, and twelve 
colored Bible maps. This brief résumé indicates 
the wealth of material contained between these 
covers, and the value of the volume for readers 
and teachers of the Bible. 

We are somewhat surprised at the necessity for 
a “third million” of A Sguare Talk to Young Men 
about the Inspiration of the Bible, by H. L. Hastings, 
the editor of “ The Christian.” (H. L. Hastings, 
Boston.)——Two books have just appeared on the 
subject of the life beyond. Oneis entitled Beyond 
the Horizon, and is by Dr. Henry D. Kimball, of 
Chicago. (Eaton & Mains, New York.) There is 
much of cheerand comfort in this volume, although 
its literary and scholarly merit is by no means ona 
par with Zife After Death, by Bishop Dahle. 
(Charles Scnbner’s Sons, New York.) This vol- 
ume, so far as we know, is the first important theo- 
logical work which has been translated from the 
Norse. Our readers may remember that Bishop 
Dahle was one of the Protestant missionaries in 
Madagascar who made the successful translation 
of the Bible into Malagasy. He now lives in Nor- 
way, and directs all the missionary work of the 
Norwegian Church. Volume VI. of Zhe Criti: 





cal Review (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York) 
has now made its appearance, and is a far more 
notable volume than are the bound numbers of 
most magazines. Any volume would be notable 
which contained such scholarly reviews as Dr 
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Robertson’s, of Christlieb’s “ Homiletik ;” Dr. 
Bruce’s, of Gould’s “ Commentary ;” Dr. Dods’s, 
of Schwartskopff’s ‘Die Weissagungen Jesu 
Christi;” Dr. Salmond’s, of Ottley’s “ Incarna- 
tion ;”” Dr. Gibb’s, of Gladstone’s “ Butler;’’ Dr. 
Macalister’s, of White’s “ Warfare of Science with 
Theology ;” and the Rev. William Johnston’s, of 
Bradford’s “ Heredity and Christian Problems.” 
~—The Warburtonian Lectures delivered in Lin- 
coln’s Inn Chapel in the years 1890-4, by the 
Rev. F. H. Woods, B.D., have now been made 
into a book, Zhe Hope of /srael, which we reserve 
for longer notice. (Same publishers.) 

The author of A Boy and the Christ, Frank 
C. Haddock (Eaton & Mains, New York), states 
that it is his custom to preach once a yeara Christ- 
mas sermon in the form of a story. This sermon 
opens with a dream of the Temple, and then it takes 
up the unfolding of the mind of a boy into man- 
hood, when he develops a system of belief which 
the writer of the book means to be a help to others 
seeking a way to a belief in the divinity of Christ 
and the Gospel teachings. 

BOOKS OF TRAVEL 


In this general domain three excellent publi- 
cations have just been issued. One of them 
is, in great part, however, a reissue; namely, 
Susan and Joanna Horner’s Walks in Florence. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) This work, 
the title of which reminds one strongly of Mr. 
Hare’s “Walks” in various places, has iong 
been favorably known to those who have visited 
Florence, but has become somewhat antiquated. 
The numerous changes which have taken place in 
Florence have made a new edition necessa y. The 
present two volumes as now issued show an entire 
recast, and also have the addition of some chapters 
on the neighborhood of Florence. Mr. Alex- 
ander Robertson has published a volume which 
covers a district hitherto treated in an unsatisfactory 
manner. His admirably printed, illustrated, and 
bound Zhrough the Dolomites: from Venice to 
Toblach (Charles Scribne1’s Sons, New York), is 
exactly the book to stimulate interest in a most 
interesting region, as well as being a good guide- 
book. As long ago as Titian’s time it was the 
custom of Venetians to go in summer-time to the 
cool Dolomites. The mountains may be seen even 
from the city itself. Mr. Robertson covers the 
whole situation in his description and appendices. 
We could wish, however, that the map were 
clearer. The third publication, and the one 
which will make by far the greatest stir, is a frag- 
ment by the late Robert Louis Stevenson, and is 
entitled 4 Mountain Town in France. (John Lane, 
New York.) This is really the opening chapter of 
“Travels with a Donkey in the Cevennes,” but 
the intention was abandoned in favor of a more 
abrupt beginning, and the fragment is now printed 
for the first time. The “mountain town” was 
Le Monastier, and Stevenson's stay there was in 
the autumn of 1878. The text is made even more 
than Stevensonially picturesque, since it has the 
accompaniment of five illustrations by the author. 
These are not remarkable; in fact, they are just 
about like those that any traveler may have per- 
petrated in the idlest hour of some summer holiday. 
The text is, of course, remarkable. It is not, how- 
ever, equal to the best parts of “Travels with a 
Donkey,” but one can easily see that it has heen 
written by the same man who wrote that delightful 
book and that other equally delightful one, “ An 








Inland Voyage.” We are thankful for every bit of 
Stevenson, be it good or not so good. 
NOVELS AND TALES 

Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis, in Frances Wal- 
deaux, brings out three or four characters with 
clearness, and tells their story directly and forcibly. 
There is a tinge of melodrama in the crisis of the 
plot which seems a little out of Mrs. Davis’s real 
province as a novelist. The fun of the book, on 
the other hand, is natural and effective. (Harper 
& Brothers, New York.) The Wise and the 
Wayward, by J. S. Street, has refinement of man- 
ner and also many negative virtues. It is not, 
however, notably forceful. (John Lane, New 
York.) 





NEW EDITIONS 

Chief among the editions of standard works 
which have just made their appearance must be 
placed the first volume of the Centenary Edition of 
the Works of Thomas Carlyle, which is to be com- 
pleted in thirty volumes, in octavo form, with an 
ample page, wide margins, and delightfully clear, 
large type. The first volume very properly pre- 
sents Sartor Resartus, with an interesting portrait 
of Carlyle as a frontispiece. The volumes are to 
be sold at $1.25 each, and the edition promises to 
be a definitive one. Further comment will be 
made later. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 
-——From the same publishers come the second 
volume of Sentimental Tommy, and My Lady Nico- 
tine and A/argaret Ogilvy (the latter two in one 
volume), being Volumes VII. and VIII. in the 
Complete Works of Mr. J. M. Barrie. 

The sixth volume of Johnson’s Lives of the 
Poets, with notes and introduction by Arthur 
Waugh, completes an edition the excellent features 
of which have already been pointed out in these 
columns. These well-known biographies have 
never appeared in a more compact and attractive 
form. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 
The same imprint appears on the two volumes 
lately added to the Muses Library, and containing 
the Poems of Henry Vaughan, edited by E. K. 
Chambers, with an introduction by H. K. Beech- 
ing. Each addition to this library increases its 
value to the lover of English poetry, to whom 
Hefiry Vaughan appeals through certain poems 
with special directness and effectiveness. These 
volumes will afford occasion for more extended 
comment. 





BIOGRAPHY 

Professor Woodrow Wilson’s George Washington, 
which has appeared in chapters in “ Harper’s 
Magazine,” has been put into a substantial and 
handsomely made volume, and is likely to be 
accepted as a permanent addition not only to 
American biography but to American history. 
Professor Wilson’s study is a dispassionate, in- 
timate, and sympathetic one. He has endeavored 
to get at the real Washington behind the tradi- 
tional hero and the National ideal, and he has 
been very successful in his effort. He has human- 
ized Washington without in the least diminishing 
his great services or lowering the standard of his 
lofty character. It is impossible to have too many 
such books as this life of one of the greatest of 
Americans. They are, first and foremost, the very 
best educational material for American youth. 
(Harper & Brothers, New York.) 

The admirers of Du Maurier—and how many 
there are in this country is best indicated by the 
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sales of “ Trilby,” more than 1,000,000 copies of 
which have been bought and read by Americans— 
will welcome the two latest contributions by the 
aitist’s American publishers (Harper & Brothers, 
New York) to Du Maurierana. /n Bohemia with 
Du Maurier is a record of the artist’s early life in 
Paris by his intimate comrade of those days, Felix 
Moscheles, the well-known artist-musician-littéra- 
teur of London: Mr. Moscheles’s characteristic 
charm appears in the style and literary contents of 
his familiar and friendly story; but perhaps the 
chief value of the volume lies in the sixty-three 
illustrations by Du Maurier. They are sketchy and 
impromptu in quality—not unlike some of Thack- 
etay’s similar pen-and-ink work. But they appear 
to be singularly different in spirit and method from 
the famous “ Punch ” drawings. Many of the best 
of these are embodied in the collection, published 
by the Messrs. Harper, called LZuglish Society, 
with an introduction by Mr. W. D. Howells. This, 
after all, in our opinion, is a product of the most 
satisfactory side of Du Maurier’s versatile genus. 
The draughtsman’s skill, the artist’s imagination, 
the social satirist’s wit, the humor of the genial 
observer of mankind, are all recorded here. What, 
for example, could be more keen than the picture 
of the supper-room in an English mansion during 
a fashionable party at which the following brief 
dialogue takes place: 

She—After all, there’s nothing better than the wing of a 
chicken! /s there, General? 

He—I never tasted the wing of a chicken. I only know 


the /egs’ When I was young, you know, my parents 
always ate the wings, and zow my children always do! 


POEMS 
The Book of the Hills,by O. C. Auringer (Henry 
Stowell & Son, Troy), is a volume of poems which 
are only occasionally poetic. The Substance of 
His House, by Prosser Hall Frye (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York), is very sentimental substance— 
indeed it were better called stuff. The Rev. 
Benjamin Copeland has published through Messrs. 
Eaton & Mains, New York, Poems Pastoral and 
Psalms. The pastorals are poor, but under the 
next head there are some beautiful lines. In read- 
ing them one feels that it is their manifest destiny 
to be set to music. They are both expressive and 
spiritual. 








BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Mr. James Otis continues to enjoy popularity as 
a writer of boys’ books. His With Lafayette at 
Yorktown combines history and fiction in judicious 
proportion; it shows how two boys joined the 
Continental army and went through Lafayette’s 
campaign as soldiers and spies. The pictures of 
camp life are interesting. Mr. Otis has also written 
Wrecked on Spider Island, a tale of marooning, 
treasure-finding, insurance-wrecking, etc., etc.— 
quite improbable, of course, but pleasing to the 
boyish imagination. (A. L. Burt, New York.) 
Mr. Edward S. Ellis, in Zhe Phantom of the River, 
adds another to his long list of stories having as 
heroes boys with quite preternatural sagacity. 
(H. T. Coates & Co., Philadelphia.) 

A book of suggestions for arranging a home 
stage for the performance of Fairy Tale Plays has 
just been issued by Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York. The author, Mrs. Hugh Bell, has prepared 
several other books in the same line. This book 
dramatizes the familiar fairy plays, “The Forty 
Thieves,” “Red Riding Hood,” “Beauty and 
the Beast,” “Jack and the Bean Stalk,” “Cinder 





ella,” “The Sleeping Beauty,” “ Bluebeard,” and 
others. 

= It will be a surprise to many people to know 
that Zhe Three Homes: A Tale for Fathers wna 
Sons, was written by Canon Farrar, who states in 
his preface that this is the only piece of literary work 
to which he had not before attached his name. 
The three homes are those of three boy ftiends— 
three cricketers ; boys of different temperament, and 
growing up under entirely different influences. It 
is a book that would be as valuable to the fathers of 
boys as to the boys, as the writer had specially in 
mind methods of discipline and home influence. 
(E. P. Dutton & Co., New York.) The writer of 
A Virginia Cavalier, Molly Elliott Seawell (Harper 
& Brothers, New York), has told in a most sympa- 
thetic spirit the story of the boyhood and youth of 
George Washington. The home life at Ferry 
Farm and Mount Vernon, and at Grey Court, the 
home of Lord Fairfax, reveals the high-mindedness 
and refinement of the three homes in which George 
Washington is said to have grown up. Little is 
said of the three brothers, but Betty Washington, 
his sister, and his half-brother, Laurence Wash- 
ington, are brought well into the foreground of the 
story. There is an Indian fight, the history of 
the surveying experiences in the new country, 
and enough of the French and Indian wars to 
satisfy the dramatic instinct of the boy, to whom 
Washington is always a man and a general. 

It is delightful to open such a book as 7he 
Child World, by Gabriel Setoun (John Lane, 
New York), charmingly illustrated by Charles 
Robinson. Every illustration is a delight, from 
the wee little maiden in the upper corner of the 
fly-leaf to the littie maiden in the lower corner of 
the last fly-leaf. The following poem, illustrated 
by a demure little maiden holding the finger of one 
hand in the other, is irresistible—only one of the 
many to which that adjective might be applied in 
this delightful book of poems for children: 





I saw a bumblebee to-day 
Alight on a nettle-leaf ; 

And when he had rested and buzzed away, 
He was not buzzing in grief. 


“ The nettle did not sting,” you see, 
I said to mother and nurse ; 

“ For the nettle knows it he stung the bee, 
The bee would sting him worse.” 


The coward nettles only sting 
The hands that are soft and small, 

For the gardener grips them like anything, 
And they don’t tent him at all. 

We believe that no good art is too good for 
children, but also that children cannot be expected 
to separate the fad-esque from the picturesque as 
an adult mind is able to. We therefore consider 
In Childhood’s Country, by Louise Chandler Moul- 
ton, illustrated by Ethel Reed (Copeland & Day, 
Boston), an unsuccessful book: it is intended for 
children, but it can appeal only to grown people 
who are interested in deckle-edged paper, expansive 
margins, and drawings very well done, but of the 
most modern decorative school. 


SCHOOL-BOOKS 


The Students’ Series of English Classics, pub- 
lished by Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, Boston, has 
just been enlarged by Dryden’s “ Palamon and 
Arcite,” De Quincey’s “ Revolt of the Tartars,” Car- 
lyle’s “ Essay on Burns,” and Goldsmith’s “ Vicar 
of Wakefield.” Dryden’s poem is edited by War 
ren Fenno Gregory, A.M., and contains a valuable 
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biographical sketch of Dryden, a list of his works, 
and the comments on his work by Johnson, Scott, 
Macaulay, Taine, Saintsbury, and Lowell. “The 
Revolt of the Tartars” is edited by Franklin T. 
Baker, Professor of English in the Teachers’ Col- 
lege, New York, with a sketch of the life of De 
Quincey. Carlyle’s “ Essay on Burns ” is edited by 
W. K. Wicks, M.A., of Amherst, with a biographi- 
cal sketch. “The Vicar of Wakefield” is edited 
by James Gilbert Riggs, Superintendent of Schools 
at Plattsburg, N. Y. The book contains a bio- 
graphical sketch and list of works of Oliver Gold- 
smith, and critical comments on Goldsmith by 
Goethe, Irving, Thackeray, and Black, with valu- 
able notes. 

The Forms of Discourse, by Mr. William B. 
Cairns, of the University of Wisconsin (Ginn & 
Co., New York), is, as its author informs us, an 
attempt to present the subject of literary invention 
in a form suited to the needs of pupils in high 
schools and colleges. A book on rhetoric is assur- 
edly one of the hardest things to compile. Some 
authors assume that its study is the study of style, 
and nothing else. When they treat the forms of 
discourse, they do so only by way of literary 
analysis. Whereas style comes appropriately first, 
it is, as we are well reminded, not a study in which 
progress can be foréed. In order to reach normal 
growth, this study should be carried on simultane- 
ously with that of invention. Mr. Cairns’s volume 
is valuable in this respect, and his text-book differs 
from any other now before the public. It relieves 
that long-felt trouble of the student when asked to 
prepare a composition, a trouble caused not so 
much by matters of diction as by such questions 
as, “ What subject shall I choose ?” “ What shall 
I say about it?” and “ How shall I express my 
thoughts to suit this particular occasion ?” 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Square of Sevens purports to be “ an author- 
itative system of cartomancy.” Mr. E. I. Stevenson 
in a prefatory note explains that this is a repro- 
duction of a famous and rare old book by one 
Robert Antrobus, who flourished in the first half 
of the eighteenth century. Whatever its origin, 
those who wish to pass an idle hour ir making 
believe that they believe in card necromancy will 
here find an elaborate system expressed in somewhat 
antique form. The book is oddly and charmingly 
printed. (Harper & Brothers, New York.) 

One of the most useful reference-books in The 
Outlook’s editorial library is Zhe Mew York Chari- 
ties Directory. It contains a vast deal of informa- 
tion, in brief space and well indexed, about all 
philanthropic and educational societies and insti- 
tutions and churches in the city. The information 
is authoritative, as coming from the Charity Organ- 
ization Society. The number and variety of the 
societies cannot fail to impress one with the extent 
of the charity work of the metropolis. There are 
about 2,000 institutions mentioned in the 500 pages 
of this book. The title-page quotes the excellent 
motto of the Charity Organization Society, “ United, 
an Army; Divided, a Mob.” 

How to Listen to Music, by the well-known critic, 
Mr. H. E. Krehbiel (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York), might justly be called the music-lover’s 
enchiridion. There is scarcely an amateur who 
will not get more profit as well as more pleasure 
from orchestral concerts after having read it. It 
not only evinces knowledge of a high order on 
the part of the author, but the still rarer quality of 


knowing just how to adapt technical learning to 
the average non-professional mind. 

Margaret Huntington Hooker has made a col- 
lection of scarce, curious, and valuable recipes, 
compiled from “old and reliable sources.” She 
has called the book Ye Genthewoman’s Housewifery. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co., New York.) A delightful in- 
troduction contains the following paragraph : 

Mrs. Hannah Glafs—who hath done more for the happi- 
ness of mankind than all the blue f{tockings of this or any 
other age. There is fcarcely a civilized -teing who hat 
not been benefited by her labours in the caufe of human 
happinefs, and it is one of the indications of a bafe un- 
grateful world that neither {tatute nor monument, nay, 
not even a biography or a pudding hath been confecrated 
to her memory—Mrs. Glafs’s unparalleled genius as 
far outfhines and overtops that of Mrs. Hemans and other 
female venders of empty poetry, as doth a white fricaffee 
or adifh of buttered eggs exceed the frothy evaporations 
of a brain moiftened by the dews of Parnaffus. What 
comparison can there be between the falfe fentiment and 
flimty philofophy of Madame de Stael and the folid pud- 
dings of Mrs. Glafs? Talk of an Epic poem! Verily, 
gentle reader, it is little better than downright nonfenfe. 
There are the Iliad, the Odyffey, the Aeneid, the Phar- 
falia, the Argonaut, the Jerufalem Delivered, the Para- 
dife Loft, the Henriade, and the Vifion of Columber. 
But there is only one plum pudding and one Mrs. Glafs! 
This from an American cook-book of the present 
century! Would that Mrs. Glass had more followers 
to-day! “Ye Gentlewoman’s Housewifery” cer- 
tainly would not satisfy the consciences of many 
of the nineteenth century housekeepers. The fol- 
lowing is the recipe for pancakes : 

Pan-Cakes fhould be made with half a pint of Milk, 
falt, three great {poonsful of Sugar, {piced with Cinna- 
mon, Cloves, Rofe-water or Lemonbrandy, just as you 
happen to have it. Flour {tirred to make a batter. If 
you have no Eggs or with to fave them fupply the Place 
with two or three fpoonsful of Lively emptings, but they 
mu({t {tand five or six hours to Rife. A fpoonful or more 
of New England Rum makes pan-cakes Light. Flip 
makes very nice Pan-cakes. In this case nothing is done, 
but to Sweeten et mug of beer with Molaffes, put in 


one glafs of N. E. rum, heat it till it Foams by putting in 


a red hot Poker: and {tir it up with Flour as thick as 
other Pan-cakes. 

The recipe for custard pie is really valuable. In 
turning the pages of this book one is impressed 
with the simplicity of housekeeping in our day as 
compared with the days of the famous Mrs. Glass; 
and this simplicity is due to the labor-saving de- 
vices of the present day, and the knowledge of 
chemistry which has taken from the housekeeper 
much of the care and work that were inseparable 
from housekeeping in the olden time. Not the 
least interesting of the pages in the book are those 
devoted to the “ Approved secrets in physicke and 
chirurgery.” Though one might be grateful for 
being spared the using of many of these “ approved 
secrets,” “the Vapours and Hysteric Fits ” approved 
secret is as valuable to-day as when it was written, 
especially this: “ Endeavor to preserve a Cheerful 
spirit, putting the best Construction on Every- 
bodys Words and Behavior”—a little moral stim- 
ulant as useful to-day as when it was prepared. 


—Mr. Harold Frederic writes to the New York 
“Times ” that “ the practice of practically gutting 
new books under the pretense of reviewing them 
has been carried to great lengths here by T. P. 
O’Connor in the ‘ Weekly Sun’ and by W. T. 
Stead in the ‘ Review of Reviews,’ and authors 
and publishers have never quite made up their 
minds whether it is serviceable to the book or not. 
Perhaps the general feeling was that it helped 
novels, but hurt books of travel, history, and the 
like. Mrs. Humphry Ward, however, does not hold 
this view, for she is applying for an injunction 
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against the sale of the current number of Stead’s 
‘ Review,’ which quotes large blocks from her book, 
‘ Sir George Tressady.’” 


Literary Notes 


—Professor Maspero’s “ Dawn of Civilization ” 
has now been followed by his “Struggle of the 
Nations: Egypt, Syria, and Assyria.” The book 
includes the story of the Israelite sojourn in Egypt. 

—Professor Palgrave, of “Golden Treasury” 
fame, has been preparing an anthology of the land- 
scape art of the poets, from Homer to Tennyson. 
It seems strange that no one has yet carried out 
this idea. 

—The “ New Century Review” has now made 
its appearance in England. It is to be a monthly 
international journal of literature, politics, sociology, 
and religion, and will be sold at a sixpence. Its 
headquarters are at Oxford. 

—Sir Walter Besant’s new novel is to be named 
“ A Fountain Sealed,” and is to be a romance of 
the latter half of the last century. 

—The newest quarterly is called “ Americana 
Germanica,” and is devoted to the comparative 
study of the literary, linguistic, and other cultural 
relations of Germany and America. The quarterly 
is under the editorship of Mr. Marion Dexter 
Learned, of the University of Pennsylvania, and is 
published by the Macmillan Company, New York. 

—The rumor that the delay in the publication 
of a biography of Lord Tennyson was due to a 
difference of opinion in the Tennyson family as to 
the wisdom of publishing certain portions is de- 
clared by the London “ Academy” to be unfounded. 
The journal says that the delay has been caused 
solely “by the magnitude of the work.” 

—Mr. Ford writes from London to the New 
York “ Tribune” that Mr. Bramwell Booth’s stric- 
tures on the disappearance of certain passages of 
Herbert Spencer’s “Social Ethics ” in the revised 
edition have brought out a delightfully character- 
istic letter from the philosopher in the ‘“ Times.” 
He recognizes the conflict between his earlier and 
later beliefs, and confesses that he has learned 
something in the course of the forty years during 
which he has enjoyed leisure for thinking out fully 
a few things at first thought out only in part. He 
remarks, philosophically : “It would be strange if 
a writer on evolution contended that his own ideas 
were the only things that had undergone no evolu- 
tion.” 

—In these days when sensationalism and strain- 
ing after effect seem to be prime motives in jour- 
nalism and periodical literature, it is always a 
relief, a pleasure, and an encouragement to turn 
to the pages of the “Atlantic Monthly.” The 
oldest literary magazine published in this country, 
it has possessed throughout its long career an un- 
shaken reputation for solidity of character and 
finish of workmanship that has given it an enviable 
position among American periodicals. Its announce- 
ments for 1897 promise that the high standards of 
its past—standards set by Hawthorne, Emerson, 
Lowell, Holmes, Longfellow, Whittier, Parkman, 
and others of that illustrious group of men of let- 
ters—will be maintained with catholic taste, human 
sympathy, and trained skill. It deserves to have 
conferred upon it by a convocation of its con- 
temporaries, in which The Outlook would be 
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glad to join, the honorary title of “ Zxemplar Jit- 
terarum humanarum.” It professes on its title- 
page to be devoted to “literature, science, art, and 
politics,” and it lives up to its profession. 


Books Received 


For the week ending December 18, 1896 


A. L. BURT, NEW YORK 
Otis, James. With Lafayette at Yorktown. $1. 
Otis, James. Wrecked on Spider Island. $1. 
HENRY T. COATES & CO., PHILADELPHIA 
Ellis, Edward S. The Phantom of the River. 
COPELAND & DAY, BOSTON 

Moulton, Louise Chandler. In Childhood’s Country. 

Illustrated by Ethel Reed. $2. 

DODD, MEAD & CO., NEW YORK 

Dunbar, Paul Laurence. Lyrics of Lowly Life. $1.25. 
en H. Ye Gentlewoman’s Housewifery. 

$1.50. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., NEW YORK 
Farrar, Very Rev. F. W., D.D. The Three Homes. $1.50. 
Brooks, Rt. Rev. Phillips, D.D. New Starts in Life and 
Other Sermons. $1.75. 
EATON & MAINS, NEW YORK 
Kimball, Henry D.,D.D. Beyond the Horizon. $1. 
Haddock, Frank C. A Boy and the Christ. 60 cts. 
—— Rev. Benjamin. Poems Pastoral and Psalms. 
cts. 


ie GINN & CO., BOSTON 
Cairns, William B. The Forms of Discourse. 
ee eee Hall. Inorganic Chemical Preparations. 
$1.60. 


HARPER & BROS.. NEW YORK 
Moscheles, Felix. In Bohemia with Du Maurier. 
Drawings by G. Du Maurier. $2.50. 
bates = Dudley. The Relation of Literature to 
ife. 50. 
Davis, Rebecca Harding. Frances Waldeaux. $1.25. 
Seawell, Molly Elliot. A Virginia Cavalier. $1.50. 
Wilson, Woodrow. George Washington. $3. 
English Society Sketched by George Du Maurier. $2.50. 
Stevenson, E. Irenezus. The Square of Sevens. $1.50. 
H. L. HASTINGS, BOSTON 
Hastings, H. L. A Square Talk to Young Men About 
the Inspiration of the Bible. 
_ JOHN LANE, NEW YORK 
Setoun, Gabriel. The Child World. $1.50. 
Street,G.S. The Wise andthe Wayward. $1.50. 
THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW YORK 
Cartwright, Julia (Mrs. Henry Ady). Jean Frangois 
Millet, His Life and Letters. $5. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, NEW YORK 
Wilson, Sir Charles, Prof. A. H. Sayce, Marcus Dods, 
and Others. The Illustrated Bible Treasury. Edited 
by William Wright, D.D, Illustrated. $2. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Bibliographica. Part XI. (Imported.) $2. 
Dahle, Bishop Lars Neilsen. Life After Death. Trans- 
lated by Rev. John Beveridge. (Imported.) $3.50. 
The Critical Review of Theological and_Philosophical 
Literature. Edited by Prof. 5. D. F. Salmond, D.D. 
(Imported.) Vol. VI. $2. 
Cave Ifred, D.D. An Introduction to Theology. 
(imported.) $4.50. 
Carlyle, Thomas. Sartor Resartus. (Imported.) $1.25. 
Vaughan, Henry. Poems. Edited by E. K. Chambers. 
(Imported.) 2 Vols. $3.50. 
Horner, Susan and Joanna. Walks in Florence and Its 
Environs. ein 2Vols. $4. 
Johnson, Samuel. Lives of the Poets. Edited by Arthur 
Waugh. (Imported.) Vol. VI. $2.50. 
Robertson, Alexander, D.D. Through the Dolomites. 
(Imported.) $2.50. 
Woods, F. H. The Hope of Israel. (Imported.) $1.40. 
Betis, Victor, and Howard Swan. Class-Room Conver- 
sations in French. (Imported.) 80 cts. 
Krehbiel, Henry Edward. How to Listen to Music. 


eos 
Barrie, J. M. The Novels, Tales, and Sketches. Senti- 
mental Tommy, Vol. II. My Lady Nicotine ; Mar- 
garet Ogilvy (in one volume). $2 each. 
HENRY STOWELL & SON, TROY 
Auringer, O. C. The Book of the Hills. 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE, BOSTON 
The Universalist Register for 1897. Edited by Richard 
dy, D.D. 15 cts. 
' FREDERICK WARNE & CO., NEW YORK 
Whittle, James Lowry. Grover Cleveland. $1.25. 
The Royal Natural History. Edited by Richard Ly- 
dekker. No. 35 (Vol. VI., No. 5). No. 36 (Vol. VI., 
No. 6). 50 cts. each. 
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The Religious World 


Missionary Progress 

The January number of the “ Missionary Review 
of the World” contains an interesting summary of 
the progress which has been made in foreign mis- 
sions. The figures are taken from various author- 
ities, and presumably are correct. The article is 
by Dr. George W. Peck, of Buffalo, N.Y. Ac- 
cording to his figures, in the year.1825 there were 
only 60,000 Christians in all the mission churches 
of the world. In fifty years from that time the 
annual increase of Christians in mission fields was 
about 60,000, while in seventy years the annual in- 
crease was about 100,000. In other words, the 
gain in seventy years had risen from a very small 
number to 100,000 converts per year. In the whole 
of the first hundred years after the birth of Christ 
the additions to the Church were only 500,000, but 
now it is increasing at the rate of 100,000 per year. 
In the year 1800 there were 200,000,00C nominal 
Christians in the whole world. During the next 
ninety years that number was augmented by 
70,000,000. “Thus on the average Christianity 
expanded more than thirty times faster during each 
decade of the missionary century than it did during 
each decade of the previous eighteen centuries.” 
Dr. Peck then considers the facts as related to the 
United States. At the beginning of the present 
century the church membership was only one out 
of eighteen of the population ; while now it is one 
out of four and one-half of the population. That 
is, our church membership has increased from 
about seven per cent. to nearly twenty-five per 
cent. of the population. It is estimated that not 
more than 8,750,000 copies of the Bible had been 
printed in the world up to the year 1804, but since 
that time 256,000,000 copies have been issued. We 
are well aware that figures are not always reliable. 
All who bear the Christian name do not possess 
the spirit of Christ; and yet the figures do bear a 
certain testimony to the value of Christianity. 
They unquestionably show that, while in certain 
localities the type of Christianity may have been 
higher in other times, in the world at large the 
progress has been greater than the most sanguine 
Christian would have imagined if he were not 
familiar with the facts. We believe these figures 
do not exaggerate the advancement which the 
Church has made during what is properly called 
the greatest mission century in its history. 


In Madagascar 


When the French rule was confirmed in Mada- 
gascar, many felt that the era of Protestant mis- 
sions was at an end; that the influence of the 
French would be given entirely to the Roman 
Catholics, and that all the splendid achievements 
of English Christians would practically be destroyed. 
Happily, that anticipation has been proven to be 
without foundation. The French occupancy of 
the island has thus far been marked by great 
moderation, an English missionary himself being 
the witness. According to the Rev. W. E. Cous- 
ins, since the French assumed control the condition 
of the country in all the large towns has improved. 
Many roads have been constructed, and other pub- 
lic improvements are in progress. The present 
Governor is himself a Protestant, and has made it 
clearly understood that Protestantism will have an 


equal chance with Romanism. The missionaries 
are having to face many difficulties, but they are 
chiefly in those parts which the French have not 
been able to penetrate. As many as four hundred 
churches have been destroyed, but that is the result 
of a nationalistic revival which opposes all foreign- 
ers, and Christianity because it is a foreign religion. 
Persecution is not inspired by the Jesuits, but is, 
in part, directed against them. So far as there is 
any religious element in the movement, it is a 
recurrence to the original heathenism which pre- 
vailed in the island. The outlook is not by any 
means altogether discouraging. The condition of 
society which always prevails where there are a 
large number of resident troops is not favorable to 
the growth of missions, and the terrible hostility of 
the more savage people of the interior is also 
resulting in great suffering on the part of many 
native Christians; and it has been proven that the 
faith of many was only nominal. But a most encour- 
aging fact is that, so far as can now be seen, there 
is no indication on the part of the French Govern- 
ment of an intention to discriminate against any 
special form of Christianity. Protestants and 
Romanists will have an equal opportunity. 


A Modern Apostle 

One of the noblest missionaries of recent times 
is the Rev. Egerton R. Young, whose heroic ser- 
vice among the Indians of British Columbia is 
now well known. Mr. Young and his wife went a 
thousand miles north of St. Paul, where the near- 
est post-office was four hundred miles distant, and 
where they received their daily paper but twice a 
year. He says they “lived in a land so remote 
from cultivation that the word ‘ bread ’ was literally 
unknown, and the petition ‘Give us this day our 
daily bread’ had to be translated ‘Give us some- 
thing this day to keep us in life.” He says: 
“ For years we did not begin to live as well as the 
thieves and murderers in the penitentiaries of 
Great Britain and America, but it was blessed work 
and we were happy in it.” In a vivid article in the 
“Missionary Review” Mr. Young gives a_brief 
account of some phases of his work, and tells the 
story of the translation of the Bible, and the inven- 
tion of a written language. He says: “In some 
of our villages eighty per cent. of our people over 
eight years of age are now reading in their own 
tongue the blessed book.” His story of the loyalty 
of the Indians to their convictions may well be 
read by those who make light of the sanctity of the 
Lord’s Day, and with whom a promise has no bind- 
ing obligation. Illustrating this point, he relates 
an incident of failure on the part of a commissioner 
to meet the Indians, as he had promised, with pro- 
visions. The provisions were on hand, but the 
commissioner had not arrived to distribute them. 
The Indians waited two days and three days, until 
they were almost starving, and when they found 
the commissioner he proposed to come to them on 
Sunday, but they refused even to receive their food 
on that day because it was the Lord’s Day. Such 
simplicity may excite a smile in our easy-going 
time, but it is a type of loyalty to conviction which 
may be wisely cultivated in many circles. In an- 


other place he describes an interview between Mrs. 
Young and an old Indian, whom she declared 
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to be the most interesting Christian that she 
had ever met, and who Mr. Young afterward 
told her had in earlier days been a cannibal, 
and who had eaten his first wife. Yet that man 
had been so utterly changed that all who knew 
him felt that his Christianity was genuine and 
vital. No one can read the story of the work 
of Mr. and Mrs. Young in the region of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company without feeling that the days 
of heroism are not past, and that many modern 
Christian missionaries have performed a service for 
the kingdom of God as wonderful as any in the 
apostolic or the martyr days. 


A London Anniversary 


The church of which the Rev. J. Guinness 
Rogers, D.D., has been pastor for thirty years has 
just celebrated its two hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary. The Independent Church of Clapham is 
one of the strongest in the metropolitan district, 
and its pastor is now perhaps the most prominent 
of the elder Congregational leaders. The location 
of the church is near the Clapham Common. It 
was founded in 1646. On a recent Sunday Dr. 
Rogers preached special anniversary sermons, and 
others, like Dr. Charles A. Berry and Principal 
Fairbairn, took part in the celebration. We quote 
from the anniversary sermon of the venerable 
pastor as it is reported in the “ British Weekly :” 


One of the few early facts known of the Clapham 
Church is that an early pastor (Mr. William Bridge, M.A.) 
was one of the five men who, in the Westminster Assem- 
bly, stood out for full liberty of conscience. In 1760 the 
squire of the parish hired a mob from London, who 
wrecked the pulpit and building. because an obnoxious 
minister from Southwark preached. Dissent is never an 
attitude agreeable to unreasonable men, but it was forced 
upon the Congregational churches. From this starting- 
point the Doctor passed to a vindication of the influence 
upon national life ot these quiet, unobtrusive spiritual 
churches, and an eloquent appreciation of the courage and 
faithfulness shown by the 2,U00 evicted clergymen of 1662. 
But no church can live upon its history. It only lives as it 
does its work. It is only atrue church as it brings a message 
to the generation, as it accomplishes its task, as it becomes 
more and more a channel of life to men; and for all these 
ends it must be a living church. The true church is a 
lighthouse to men, in which Christ himself is the light, 
the inspiration, the strength, and the source of all power 
and help. This sermon was listened to with the keenest 
attention by a large congregation, and was one of the 
= piquant, forceful, and inspiring ever delivered by the 

octor. 


’ The Bishop of Rochester on Socialism 


Economic liberalism seems to be_ growing 
stronger and stronger in the English Establish- 
ment. The London “Clarion” reports that the 
Bishop of Rochester, in a recent lecture at Bir- 
mingham on “The Church and Social Problems,” 
declared that, though he was no collectivist, 


he thought a special duty rested upon all who in any 
degree enjoyed the good things of the existing system 
to look with very earnest and sympathetic candor towards 
those thoughts which, to use a single name, were Socialist 
in color. There was so much in Socialism which, it 
seemed to him, echoed the spirit of the words of Christ 
himself. He recognized in Socialism a largeness of 
human aim, a desire for a — on earth of justice 
and love. sympathy for the weak, a desire to control the 
thrust and stress of material torces and self-regarding 
impulses under the sway of higher and more noble human 
motives, and assertion of the universal obligation upon 
every single life of the law of service to God and man, a 
burning impatience of all the open sores and crying evils 
and frightful inequalities of opportunity and advantage in 
our present social life. Along with those things he often 
saw a self-denying personal disinterestedness,a devoted 
toil, a consuming zeal in many of its representatives, in 
honoring which he was sure that he honored his Master 
and from which he knew that he and the like of him had 
much to learn that was really His. 
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The Wants and Dangers of Syria 


The veteran missionary, the Rev. H. H. Jessup, 
D.D., of Beirut, has written a letter to the Secre- 
tary of the Foreign Board of the Presbyterian 
Church on “ The Wants and Dangers of Syria” 
which we condense for our readers. Dr. Jessup 
asks for special prayer for the thousands of Syrian 
men and women who have emigrated from their 
native land to North and South America and 
Australia. The number is estimated at not less than 
eighty thousand. They are exposed to peculiar 
temptations from the vices of other lands. About 
one-third of this number return to their homes, and 
either help or hinder the work of the missionaries. 
Dr. Jessup then speaks with great earnestness of 
the danger that a corrupt European civilization may 
prove the ruin of Syria. Great good has already 
been done by the missionary, charitable, and edu- 
cational institutions taken there by the United 
States, Great Britain, and the Continent of Europe ; 
but, on the other hand, intemperance, horse-rac- 
ing, and gambling have come in upon the land 
like a deluge. The most serious menace to the 
morals of Syria he finds in the “Hotel Casino” 
which is now in process of erection on one of the 
stations of the Damascus Railway, at an elevation 
of forty-five hundred feet above the sea. Herea 
French syndicate are building a palace of gambling, 
designed to take the place of Monte Carlo when 
the license there shall terminate. Itis to be a hotel 
with every European luxury and attraction. It will 
draw multitudes from Europe, and work great 
moral ruin in Syria. Gambling is contrary to the 
Mohammedan law, and it remains to be seen 
whether the vice which will be driven out of Europe 
will be sanctioned there. Well may the missiona- 
ries pray to be delivered from the corrupting influ- 
ences of Occidental civilization, which often do 
more harm than the missionaries can do good! 
Dr. Jessup asks also that Christian people pray 
that the restrictions on the printing of books, 
tracts, and newspapers should be removed. At 
present they are intolerable. He also asks prayer 
that the missionaries may have the grace of pa- 
tience, declaring that the present crisis in the East 
is a test of courage and patience. All who have 
had the privilege of seeing and hearing Dr. Jessup 
will appreciate the force of his suggestions. He is 
not a man to be led away by his feelings. If he 
speaks strongly, it is because there is great need 
of such speech. It is a burning shame that mis- 
sionaries of selfishness and crime should follow the 
missionanes of the cross wherever they go around 
the world, and in large measure neutralize their 
beneficent work. 


The Question of the Gown 

A case has just been decided in the English 
courts which doubtless seemed to some to be of 
great importance, but which in Americans can only 
excite a feeling of amusement and of pity; a case 
which could be known only in a land where there 
is an Established Church. It seems that some 
years ago a lady living in Bournemouth, the widow 
of an English clergyman, “ wishing to guard against 
improper innovations, left a sum of money in trust 
for the clergyman, on condition that the black gown 
was always worn in preaching, unless it should be 
made positively illegal ; and, furthermore, that the 
incumbent should sign an undertaking, pledging him- 
self to fulfill this condition of the trust.” A certain 
Mr. Selwyn, who was incumbent of that church, 
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refused to comply with these conditions, and applied 
to the court to compel the payment of the endow- 
ment. That was the case, and it was appealed 
from one court to another, but in each case the will 
was supported. Mr. Selwyn insisted that the use 
of the black gown itself was illegal. The whole 
affair to an American seems supremely ridiculous. 
While a minister was devoting his energies in the 
courts to the question of what kind of a garment 
he might wear in the public services, multitudes of 
people were waiting for the message of the Gospel. 
Those who tithe mint, anise, and cumin are not all 
dead yet! We are thankful, however, that there 
is little danger of such a controversy ever arising 
in this country; and we should think that the 
friends of the Establishment in Great Britain would 
long for a time when such spectacles would be 
impossible there. 


The Home Department 

The Home Department for Biblical Study is one 
of the institutions of our time. Just where it be- 
gan we do not know. but it is finding a place in 
many churches. It is more than a department of 
the Sunday-school, although it is usually adminis- 
tered through the Sunday-school. It is a plan for 
enlisting a large number of the congregation in the 
systematic study of the Word of God. One of our 
suburban churches, which has had such a depart- 
ment heretofore, has recently taken an advance 
step, with the result that more than a hundred 
adults, many of them among the most prominent 
men and women in the congregation, have signed 
the pledge agreeing to study each week the same 
lessons that are studied in the Sunday-school. The 
plan in that church is to have the same passages 
of Scripture considered at the weekly prayer-meet- 
ing, and often also the subject of the Sunday 
morning sermon. The result will be that at the 
end of the year the people of that congregation 
will have a systematic knowledge of the teachings 
of Christ such as would otherwise have been 
impossible. The Home Department is one of the 
most important departments of church work, and 
one which ought to find a place in all churches. 
In the one to which we have referred the lessons 
used are the Blakeslee Lessons on the Teachings 
of Christ; and while the adults are considering the 
teachings of Christ the children will be studying 
the events in his life and ministry. Thus the 
whole church will be at work upon the same part 
of the Bible, and the benefit will be instant and 
universal. 


Home Missionaries and Hard Times 

The times are improving slowly. Yet the pres- 
ent winter promises to be financially one of the 
severest which has yet been experienced. The 
fact that the missionary societies have made such 
a strenuous effort to pay their past debts, com- 
bined with the fact that the times have not as yet 
generally improved, is making the outlook for the 
treasuries of some of those societies far from 
favorable. The Congregational Home Missionary 
Society is a case in point. In common with other 
Congregational societies it paid a heavy debt, but 
it now finds itself obliged to face the fact that its 
receipts this year have been $110,000 less than in 
the same months last year, a decline of more than 
one-half. Of this falling off $65,000 were in dona- 
tions and $45,000 in legacies. Already the appro- 
priations have been scaled down to what seems to 
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be the lowest possible point. The missionaries on 
the frontier are at the beginning of a long and 
severe winter, in dire need of all their small sala- 
ries, while the directors of the Society at home are 
looking into an almost empty treasury. The exi- 
gency is great. It can be met only by prompt 
action, and, if necessary, instant and general sacri- 
fice. The churches have not yet begun to sacri- 
fice. The wealthy church members have not be- 
gun to give as have the poorer. ‘There is money 
enough in the possession of the rich to lift all 
these forms of Christian activity out of their 
embarrassment. The cry that such responsibility 
ought to be distributed is liable to abuse. The 
poor usually give far more in proportion than the 
well-to-do. If necessary, prosperous churches 
ought to cut down their expenses and unite in a 
movement to prevent suffering on the part of the 
heroic workers who have undertaken the difficult 
work at the front. Of course it is possible that 
next month may show a great increase in the re- 
ceipts of this Society. It is devoutly to be hoped 
that there may be an improvement in the condition 
of the treasury. 


Young Men’s Christian Union 

The recent celebration of the fifth anniversary 
of the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Young Men’s 
Christian Union again brings to our attention 
that excellent organization. of which we have before 
spoken, and which is doing such an active work in 
the northern section of our city. Although the 
Union is scarcely nine years old, its beneficent influ- 
ence has already been so effectually spread, and 
the advantages of its existence become so apparent, 
that both in and out of its immediate district have 
arisen friends who, notwithstanding the hard times, 
have enabled it to carry on and enlarge its work, 
while maintaining its reputation for always meet- 
ing its engagements promptly. Having for its 
object the upbuilding of character, it proceeds by 
providing a comfortable place of resort for the 
young men, wherein they will be free from tempta- 
tions to evil, and may enjoy the advantages of gym- 
nasium, baths, educational classes, lectures, con- 
certs, etc. Religious meetings in its rooms are not 
a feature of its work, but the Christian spirit and 
example extends throughout. Every young man 
is considered a gentleman and expected to con- 
duct himself as such, and this simple rule is the 
only one which has ever been needed. The Union’s 
property, corner Westchester and Bergen Avenues, 
is finely located, and, although the building is 
small, an effort will be made to replace it before 
many years. The Ladies’ Auxiliary aims to pro- 
vide for the girls some of the advantages which 
the Union offers the young men. Considerable 
attention has also been given to fresh-air work 
among the poor. By their own efforts the ladies 
have raised over three thousand dollars, but the 
scope of their work has been very much hampered 
by being obliged to conduct it so that it would not 
interfere with that of the Union proper, and an an- 
nex building exclusively for their purposes is very 
much needed. 


Texas Christian Lectureship 
The Texas Christian Lectureship held its four 
days’ annual session for 1896 in the early part of 
December at Bonham. This lectureship is a kind 
of spiritual and intellectual exchange maintained 
by the preachers of the Disciples of Christ in Texas, 
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and its educational influence has been a great 
agency for good for many years. The programme 
committee assigns a number of the strongest men 
in the State to discuss certain vital issues confront- 
ing the churches; they are required to write their 
lectures and mail them to certain other ministers 
appointed to review the lectures, so that the Asso- 
ciation has the benefit of the original treatment, 
and also the mature and scholarly opinion of able 
critics. This method of treatment secures broad 
and practical results, and especially helpful they 
have been to the younger men of the State. The 
following partial list of themes and speakers gives 
an idea of the scope and trend of the recent meet- 
ing: “Harmony of the Work of Evangelist and 
Pastor” was ably discussed by the Rev. B. B. 
Sanders, of Austin; “The Bible in the Light of 
Modern Research,” by the Rev. F. N. Calvin, of 
Waco, was much enjoyed, though perhaps not of 
equal acceptance to all. “ The Gospel in the 
Cities,” by Dr. J. W. Lowber; “ The Gospel in the 
Country.” by the Rev. C. McPherson; “ An Edu- 
cated Ministry,” by Professor Comparethe; and a 
large symposium on “ The Working Church,” seven 
phases of which were presented by as many special- 
ists in as many departments of work, all elicited 
close attention and deep interest. One of the most 
enjoyable teatures of the lectureship was the Nor- 
mal Bible Lecture given each morning by experts 
in that line of work. The general supervision of 
the sessions by the venerable Charles Carlton, 
President of Carlton Female College, did much 
toward making the social features of the lecture- 
ship a success. We see no reason why the minis- 
ters of the several denominations of other States 
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might not profitably maintain a lectureship similar 
to this one in Texas. 


A Down-Town Church 

The Metropolitan Temple of New York City 
has just issued its annual report. During the year 
284,925 people have attended its services, being an 
average of 5,450 per week. Dr. Cadman has re- 
ceived into church fellowship 340 members, and 
the educational and literary sides of this phenom- 
enal growth have been cared for by numerous cir- 
cles, class-meetings, sewing-schools, choirs, etc. 
The broader evangelical school finds expositions in 
the preaching, while the charge that this does not 
secure adequate spiritual results is not sustained by 
the facts of this particular case. The concerts are 
given weekly, also the lectures. Both are free to 
the people. During the year Dr. Abbott, Dr. 
Joseph Agar Beet, the Rev. W. L. Watkinson, Dr. 
Buckley, Bishops Warren, Newman, and Andrews, 
have preached in the Temple, and the Sunday even- 
ing audiences in this down-town church over- 
crowd the building, numbering from 1,500 to 1,800 
people. 

Is This a New Denomination? 

A church is to be erected in North Adams, Mass., 
to be known as The Church of Glad Tidings. Its 
distinctive article of faith will be what is known as 
Conditional Immortality, or life in Christ alone. 
It will be open to pastors of various denomina- 
tions, but the teaching will not all be according to 
accepted orthodoxy. When the divergence is so 
slight, is another denomination necessary? This 
will be the one hundred and fifty-seventh, or 
thereabouts, in this country. 
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“ Divine Healing ” 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

I think you hardly meet the case in your reply to 
“C.R.” in yourissue of December 5. “C.R.” asks: 
1. Do you consider that there is any Scriptural 
foundation for the belief in divine healing? You 
answer, For a belief, yes; see Psalm ciii., 3. You 
might have quoted a very large body of Scripture 
which, it seems to me, is a warrant for that belief. 
See Isaiah liii., 4 ; the Hebrew is “ He bore our sick- 
nesses.” See also Matthew’s understanding of this 
text (Matthew viii., 17). See also the name by 
which God revealed himself (Exodus xv., 26), “Iam 
Jehovah Rapha,” z.e., Jehovah your repairer, healer, 
etc. See also Job xxxiii., 19-30 inclusive; Deuter- 
onomy vii., 15; 2 Chronicles xxx.,20; Psalm xxx., 
2,3, and many others in the Old Testament. In 
the New Testament a very notable proof is found 
in a right translation and interpretation of Acts 
iv., 7-12. See the account of the healing of the 
lame man at the gate of the temple. Peter and 
John were examined by the Council, inquiring, “In 
what power or in what name did ye do this?” 
Notice, the only question being considered is, By 
what means was this cure effected? There is no 
ambiguity about the question, and the answer is 
equally clear: “ Rulers of the people and elders 
of Israel, if we be inquired of as to the good deed 
done to the ailing man (as to how he has been 
healed), be it known unto you that by the name of 
Jesus Christ of Nazareth , , . doth this man stand 


here before you whole,” and there is not salvation 
(Greek soteria, 7. e., healing, soundness, health) in 
any other, for there is none other name given under 
heaven or among men whereby we must be saved, 
Zz. ¢., healed, Greek sodzo. 

There is no question as to the salvation of the 
soul; that was not the subject of inquiry, neither is 
itin the text. Peter so understood it and answered 
accordingly. As to James v., 15, the statement is 
not that the anointing shall heal the sick, but that 
“ The prayer of faith shall save ” (Greek sodzo), 2. ¢., 
heal the sick. For the use of the Greek sodzo see 
Mark v., 23; Luke viii., 36; Acts xiv.,9,and xxvii., 
34, where it is rendered healed or made whole 
physically. But the text demands that the prayer 
shall be energized and inwrought by the divine 
energy. To me the plain teaching of the Bible 
seems to be that divine healing is a legitimate part 
of the inheritance of those who are obedient to God 
in all things and who believe for it, but it is no- 
where promised to the disobedient or the unbeliev- 
ing. 

2. As to Mark xvi., 9-20, being a later addition, 
that would greatly strengthen the claim of those 
who believe in divine healing, because of the di- 
rect testimony of verse 20 to the belief and the 
experience. 

You say of this passage, to wit, verse 18, ‘If it be 
a valid argument, it is a guarantee against the effect 
of an overdose of morphine.” Which is true, but 


only to “ those who are believing these things ”—see 
Young’s translation. This promise belongs only 
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to those who believe these things, and it is no guar- 
antee against presumption. 

As to Matthew xvii., 20, you say nothing, and yet 
it is a plain statement, and requires for its proof 
only the condition of faith on the part of the 
believer. The trouble is we do not believe God 
and appropriate what he gives. Consequently we 
do not realize the promised results of faith. 

Again, you say as to the other texts the promise 
to faith 1s always conditional, expressly or im- 
pliedly on the use of means. Clearly this is not so 
understood by those who accept them as inculcating 
faith for divine healing. 

As to the claim of freedom from bodily ills being 
too sweeping, if the above conclusions be correct, 
then those who believe have a right to claim deliv- 
erance from sickness, but only unwise persons 
would think that the body should not grow old, or 
die. The last enemy (Death) has not yet been 
destroyed. As to paralysis and cancer, they are in 
these days often cured in answer to “the prayer of 
faith,” as is proven by a constantly increasing vol- 
ume of unimpeachable testimony. 

3. Is there ground in John xiv., 12, for the claim 
that we should effect cures by the methods which 
Christ employed, namely, by prayer and the laying 
on of hands? You answer “may,” not “should.” 
“Many cases are amenable to such treatment, pro- 
vided they have the same faith in it which the sub- 
jects of Jesus’ treatment had.” Quite right, and 
there is no promise to any other taith. And this 
will include all lepers,. etc., who have the same 
faith. 

In your reference to Hebrews ii., 9, it seems to 
me that text will not bear your construction. The 
question is not death, but “divine healing” of the 
man when sick. 

As you say, and that wisely, controversy should 
be avoided; it is unprofitable, and seldom produc- 
tive of good. The Christian should bear testimony 
to the facts of experience. 

As to Christian Science, it seems to me that that 
system should not be named “ Christian ;” but, as I 
understand C. R., his inquiries do not relate to 
Christian Science, but to divine healing pure and 
simple, which I believe to be an eminently Scrip- 
tural belief, and verified in experience. And I 
believe the supreme value and interest in Chris- 
tianity consists in the fact that it stands for a com- 
plete regeneration of the man in spirit, soul, and 
body—socially, politically, and religiously. 

DB; 2S. 

[We agree with you that “Christianity stands 
fora complete regeneration of the man in spirit, 
soul, and body.” But there can be no common 
ground for argument upon the subject with one who 
denies, as we understand you to do, that the Scriptu- 
ral promise to faith is “ always conditioned expressly 
orimpliedly on the use of means ” for the securing of 
the thing prayed tor. Such denial we regard as a 
serious and mischievous error. We are exhorted 
to work out our own salvation, because it is God 
who works in us. To except cases of disease from 
this rule, which we apply in every other case, finds 
no warrant that we can discover either in Scripture 
or in reason.— THE EpiTors.] 


The Bible and Small Type 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 
One of my parishioners has given me such a 
good illustration of the ill effect of fine print in 
Bibles that I send it to you, hoping that it may add 
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to the force of my appeal to the American Bible 
Society published in your issue of October 17. 

This lady is one of those people who excuse 
their own failures in duty by cultivating a tender 
conscience for the sins of other people, and espe- 
cially of members of the Church. 

She attends church occasionally, and is in every 
way a most correct person as the world goes, but 
has always rejected all appeals made to her to come 
out and make a public profession of faith in Christ; 
although her only son is a professed Christian. 

I was making an appeal to her to become one of 
Christ’s flock, both on herson’s account and on her 
own, when, after she had positively refused to do 
so, I said to her: 

“ You are quieting your conscience by dwelling 
on the faults of others: do you read your Bible ?” 

“ No,” replied she, “I do not. There was given 
to me when I was a child a Bible in very small 
print, and it has been years now since I read it, for 
I found that it hurt my eyes.” 

My reply to this was to give her a set of the 
24mo edition of the Gospels published by the Bible 
Society in separate volumes. 

The moral of the story is plain. 

j. R. T. 

Bryan, Texas. 

[Our correspondent’s point is well taken, but we 
are not so sure about the plainness of the moral. 
We doubt if so naive a sinner would read her Bible 
if it were printed in display pica. We should 
suggest trying her with the thumb-nail Bible pub- 
lished by the Oxford University Press, which is so 
small that it can be read only by the aid of the 
little magnifying-glass which is carried in a little 
pocket inside the cover. Perhaps Curiosity would 
accomplish what Conscience apparently cannot.— 
THE EpiIrTors.] 


Indian Reform 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

The opinions of Dennis Crowley on the manage- 
ment of the Reservation Indians, in The Outlook 
of November 14, have interested me very much. 
I cannot speak from an experience of twenty-seven 
years with Reservation Indians, as Mr. Crowley 
does, but can most heartily indorse every point he 
makes, and would like to add a few more. To us 
who live with the Indians, and who work for their 
advancement, it often seems as though, in the 
management of Indians by Government officials, 
theory were ruling and had even “run to seed,” 
while many practical points had been lost sight of 
entirely. 

1. As to the selection of agents, not only should 
an agent be both capahle and honest, but if he is 
to be a civilizing and an uplifting force, he should 
have an ideal to work towards. The man who 
thinks that, no matter what is done for the Indians, 
they are, and always will remain, senseless de- 
pendents on our paternal Government, is mani- 
festly out of place in the office of Indian agent. 
Under the leadership of such a man the Indians 
will not make the progress that they can and will 
make under a wise leader. For to the Indians the 
agent and the agent’s opinions are supreme. What 
he thinks, they think. And if he thinks and says 
they will always remain what they have been, then 
remain so they must. There is no use trying to do 
differently. 

2. If great care should be exercised in the selec- 
tion of agents, what should be said regarding the 
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selection of inspectors? If the inspector is “kith 
and kin” to the dishonest or incompetent agent, 
how is reform possible? If an inspector finds an 
agent unfit for office, yet for political reasons 
“‘ whitewashes ” that very agent, and bolsters him 
up in his iniquity, what are the friends of good 
government to do? I greatly fear that the rule of 
the political machine in Indian affairs has ceased 
mere in the imagination of some people than in 
actual fact. 

3. In some cases greater care should be exer- 
cised in distributing Government supplies. The 
giving of wagons, harness, plows, and seed should 
be done judiciously, with a view to stimulate self- 
help, not so as to take the place of it. A system 
which squanders Government money by giving to 
Indians constantly and unwisely is no system at 
all. It pauperizes, instead of teaching thrift and 
economy, and is a lasting detriment to the cause. 
Too often such promiscuous giving of Government 
supplies is used by unworthy agents to curry favor 
with the Indians to get them to sign petitions 
asking the Government to retain in office these 
agents, who thus use their office only for their own 
selfish ends. Such men care not how much they 
ruin the Indians, their only ambition being that 
they may be allowed to continue “ feeding at the 
public crib.” 

4. In some quarters a brighter day will dawn for 
the Indian when his true standing before the law 
is better defined. For the last decade or more 
much has been said and written about securing for 
“poor Lo” his just rights, and the sentiment now 
prevailing is, “ Let the Indian have a white man’s 
chance.” Nothing could be more just than this. 
But let not the sentimental obscure the practical 
side to all this! Whenan Indian becomes a trans- 
gressor—what then? The white man under such 
circumstances is amenable to the law. To what 
law shall the Indian be held amenable? The 
State court and its officials are near at hand, but 
they hesitate to interfere, because the Indian is a 
ward of the Government. Cases of murder are, 
indeed, tried by the Federal courts, but the many 
cases of lesser importance too often go unpunished, 
either because the great dignity of the Federal 
court forbids its stooping to attend to them, or 
because to the judge of the Indian court, if such 
court has any existence whatever, nothing is known 
of law, justice, or equity, and caprice or favoritism 
rules. If the Indian is to become a good citizen, 
he should be taught to know what the law is, and 
he ought to be made to obey it. 

5. The Government, through the agent, ought to 
deal with a firm hand with such questions as mar- 
riage amongst the Indians, the power of the 
heathenish “ medicine-man,” and the demoralizing 
“‘ ghost-dances.” No doubt there are tribes who 
are not far enough advanced to be ready for re- 
forms along these lines. But there are tribes who 
are ready, and in their cases the apathy of Gov- 
ernment on these points becomes the silly doting 
of the rich uncle who clothes and feeds his erring 
nephew, while the erring nephew continues untre- 
buked in his erring way. ae, Wises 


Uniform Rates 


To the Editors of The Outlook : 

Your kindly notice of my monograph, “ A Gen- 
eral Freight and Passenger Post,” in The Outlook, 
failed to call attention to the fundamental principle 
on which I base all of my conclusions. 
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The Penny Post scheme of Sir Rowland Hiil wa; 
founded on the principle that any rate that would 
pay the cost of the transportation of a piece of 
postal matter for the shortest distance in a postal 
system would pay the cost of the service for the 
average post, and was, therefore, the cost of se 
vice rate which should be adopted as the uniform 
standard rate for all distances within the postal 
system. 

Relying upon the adoption of this principle as 
certain to produce the best results both for the 
Government and for the people, Mr. Hill propose: 
at one sweep to reduce the average charge of the 
inland postage of England from about twenty cents 
a sheet to two cents, and to make the rate from 
Land’s End to John O’Groat’s the same as that 
then charged from London to the nearest village. 
He offered this scheme to the English people in 
the spring of 1837; in January, 1840, it was Eng- 
lish law and in course of application. 

Now, it is in the application of this cost of the 
service principle to railway tariffs that ! seek for 
the solution of the railway problem ; and I hope for 
it, when applied under the control of the post-office, 
the same wonderful results in general transportation 
that have come from its adoption in our ordinary 
postal business. 

{ am enthusiastic enough to hope that when the 
twentieth century opens, my scheme, or something 
similar to it, may be American law and in course 
of application throughout the whole railroad sys- 
tem of North America. 

The cost of the service principle may, however, 
be applied by any State legislature, at any session, 
to all the stations subject to its jurisdiction within 
any railroad system, and with beneficial results to 
be measured only by the extent of its application. 

If it had been adopted bv the last New York 
Legislature, it would have saved to the people the 
nine million dollars to be expended on the Erie 
Canal, while it would, at the same time, have given 
to the railroads an ample return for their services, 
and would have secured to every railroad station in 
the State the lowest possible uniform rates for 
every day in the year; and these rates, these trans- 
portation taxes, would have been subject to change 
only at the will of the representatives of the people 
convened in their General Assembly. 

My position that railway rates should be uniform 
for all distances is indorsed by the highest author 
ity. The Inter-State Commerce Commission said, 
in 1888, that the system of a uniform milk rate 
then prevailing for all distances within 220 miles of 
New York was the best possible system that could 
be devised for the good of all interested in the 
traffic. This zone of a uniform milk rate now 
covers distances up to 330 miles, and George Rk. 
Blanchard, of the Joint Traffic Association, says 
that there is no good reason why it should not be 
extended up to one thousand miles. The counsel 
of the Delaware and Lackawanna Railroad says 
that the only limit to the uniform rate should be 
the distance within which the milk can be brought 
to the New York market in fit condition for use, 
and for this reason the cost is practically the same, 
whatever be the length of the haul. But trans- 
portation taxes should not only be uniform for all 
distances ; they should be determined by the cost 
of the service; and the Hon. Joseph H. Choate 
has shown that the present milk rate to New York 
is about three times the cost of the service. 

Between all great competing points, distance has 
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long ceased to be a factor in the determination of 
rates, and there is a steady tendency toward the 
application of the cost of the service principle in 
this traffic. My scheme makes this rapidly growing 
railway custom, in through business, a common 
law in all railway traffic, and provides that this law 
shall be enforced by the Government. 

The evil in our mileage system of rates is this: 
Distance measures very accurately the cost of 
transportation by human burden-bearer, or by ox 
team dispatchee on a special errand. The railway 
manager using ton miles and passenger miles in his 
local traffic is thus enabled to so gauge his rates 
that a man cannot quite afford to walk or to hitch 
up his cattle. A more effectual system for keeping 
the districts through which the railroads pass in 
their original human burden-bearer and ox-team 
condition could hardly be devised. It would be 
very difficult to invent a system by which one man, 
the manager of a railway system, could more easily 
convert the property of the people along his lines 
to his own private use or to that of the stock- 
holders in his private corporation. 

It is this “ terrible” power of the railway mana- 
ger, now rapidly concentrating itself in the hands 
of the controlling spirit of the Joint Traffic Associ- 
ation of New York, that threatens both our civil 
and industrial liberties. The object of my book is 
to point out a method to save the State and to 
restore our general prosperity. 

JAMEs L. COWLES. 

New Haven, Conn. 

Indolent Activity 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

I am sure if my brethren in your office find it 
difficult to read this article because the hand of an 
old man trembles, they will kindly decipher it as 
best they can, and print it if they deem it worthy. 
I have been for years out of the pastorate, and 
have received most loving and tender treatment 
from my brethren still busy and tireless in this 
great service. I have wondered whether some 
observations and thoughts from one in this retire- 
ment might not be helpful to my beloved brethren. 
If these suggestions seem meddlesome, will you 
not, my brethren, kindly forgive, remembering the 
solicitude and loving anxiety natural to one no 
longer engaged in the active duties of ministerial 
life, although loving them most fondly? 

Sometimes there is a busyness which does not 
seem to accomplish much. I have thought that 
perhaps some of our most active ministers did not 
always accomplish very satisfactory results, at 
least not to that degree which might be expected. 
Why is it? I have asked myself. A possible 
explanation has come to me in some quiet hours, 
which I give here. 

A well-known principle of physics is familiar to 
all. Other things being equal, a force always 
takes the direction of the least resistance. The 
mountain streams that run down from the hills of 
New England on their way to the ocean make 
Strange figures in the flat meadowlands at the edge 
of the sea. Almost all the letters iri the alphabet 
are printed in the green of the salt-water marshes. 
The force of the stream has cut the way for the 
water where there is the least resistance. 

I have wondered whether my dear brethren of 
the ministry were not acting a little too generally 
upon this principle of nature. May I illustrate? 


The ministers of any generation may be roughly 
divided into two classes : 
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First, those who enjoy the active duties of the 
pastorate. 

Second, those who enjoy the quiet duties of the 
study. 

The first are pastors pre-eminently; the second, 
preachers. No doubt the tendency is planted by 
nature in the disposition of any given minister 
toward one of these courses. But following this 
tendency involves a possible and serious mistake. 
For instance, here is a pastor who loves to be 
among his people. He rushes out in the morning 
to visit in the homes of his parishioners. Many 
calls are needed, and he seems to be very active 
and earnest. Dropping into an office or store, a 
chat with a lawyer or merchant may win the man 
to church attendance or pave the way for spiritual 
conversation. The poor are to be visited, and the 
sick gently administered to. The active minister 
feels that he is accomplishing a good day’s work 
and worthy of the ‘well done” when the evening 
comes. But is this true? Has not his life force 
taken the direction of the least resistance, whether 
it is the right direction or not? He has been 
active, but has he been wisely active? Supposing 
the lawyer or merchant won by his pleasant call 
dropped into the church on the following Sabbath 
and heard only a rambling, disconnected, indiffer- 
ent talk. Has the minister gained anything by his 
call? Would he not have spent his time much 
more usefully, at least through the morning hours, 
by hard, earnest, devout study in his library? His 
temptation is to neglect the studious side of his 
life and work. A greater danger is, however, that 
he will satisfy himself with the idea that he is nobly 
meeting the demands of the parish by rushing 
about here and there when he ought to be in close 
confinement over books and paper. He is active, 
but indolently active. He does the thing which he 
likes to do best, and neglects the thing which he 
needs to do. I have seen men of great natural 
ability who have almost wasted their lives by yield- 
ing to the temptation of taking the direction of the 
least resistance. 

But the dear brethren who constitute the second 
class are liable to a similar temptation. These 
find it easy to study. The library wooes them and 
holds them. Not the morning only but the whole 
day is delightfully spent in careful and profound 
study or thoughtful composition. ‘There are out- 
side parish duties to be done, but these are irk- 
some, and my studious friend urges to his con- 
science that he is too sensitive, and his time too 
vaiuable, to spend himself or it in hstening to a 
recital of the rheumatic pains of the old ladies, the 
garrulous chatter of the old men, or profitless talk 
with lawyers or merchants. But is not this the 
same mistaken tendency, and must it not prove 
equally disastrous? To do the thing because it is 
easy to do, and inviting, is indolent activity whether 
on the library oron the street. The life is taking 
the direction of the least resistance, and not the 
direction of the largest usefulness, in such a case. 
Now, my brethren, I have thought so much of this 
danger, and have seen some of the most honored 
brethren little by little lose their hold upon 
the work which they loved and the influence which 
they desired, that I have presumed to write these 
words. Few men, educated and trained, are willing 
to be absolutely idle. No Christian can be. Quite 
a considerable number, however, are content with 
an activity in the direction in which they most de- 
sire to be active, 
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I have feared sometimes that the excessive use 
of electives in our institutions of learning tended 
to develop vacillating qualities in the young men. 
It is doubtless well that a young man should deter- 
mine the larger course of his life, what he will be, 
what line of study he will pursue. What the 
world needs, however, is men who can hold them- 
selves rigorously to lines of work that are not in- 
viting. Thisis the final test of success. To render 
work inviting to the young isimportant. But those 
of us who have passed through many years of active 
labor know that there are many duties to be done 
because they are duties, and not because they are 
particularly pleasant orinviting. The sterling man- 
hood of New England has been developed because 
the very fight for existence involved the surmount- 
ing of insurmountable obstacles. Not this alone, 
for a high and noble ideal was always present, and 
it was this which inspired a noble race to this 
heroic conflict. The man who does the easy thing 
because it is easy will some time find that his fel- 
low-men do not even trust him with the easy duties 
of life. Perhaps there is no self-deception more 
insinuating than that a busy life is necessarily a 
useful life. Not sheer downright idleness, but in- 
dolent activity, is the rock on which not a few min- 
isterial barks go down. 

SENEX. 


Notes and Queries 


In your answer to my inquiry in regard to the story of 
Jonah and the whale you say—* There is grave doubt 
whether Christ did make any reference to Jonah as “in 
the whale’s belly.” But Matthew says that in answer to 
certain of the scribes and Pharisees Christ “ said unto 
them” —thus giving as Christ’s own statement that which 
follows in verses 39, 40, and 41 (ch. xii.). Do you think 
that Matthew or a “ late transcriber” would quote Christ 
as —_ which he never uttered? If Christ did not 
say on this occasion that which Matthew quotes him as 
saying, how are we to know that he did say that which 
Matthew quotes him as saying in the sermon on the 
Mount of Olives? Je SOA 

The grounds of our belief in any case lie in the 
evidence given us. This evidence is supplied in 
part by a comparison of parallel accounts, and in 
part by the general character of Jesus’ teaching 
and example. Our opinion that verse 40 in Mat- 
thew xii. is not from Matthew, but a later hand, is 
based on the account in Luke (xi., 29-33), which 
not only omits reference to the “whale,” but ex- 
pressly says that Jonah “became a sign to the 
Ninevites.”” The “sign of Jonah,” then, was in his 
preaching at Nineveh, not in previous occurrences, 
of which the Ninevites were ignorant. Verse 40 
in Matthew xii. makes the “sign” to have been 
very different—his experience with the sea-mon- 
ster. As we have to choose between these two 
versions, we choose that of Luke as being from 
first to last the more self-consistent. We then 
account for the divergent version in Matthew as 
having arisen from a reader or preacher, who jotted 
down his comment in the margin, which afterwards 
got copied into the text, where it stands as verse 
40. 


I am much pleased with a statement you make (Decem- 
ber 5) in reply to “A Diligent Reader.” Now “if the 
two sacraments symbolically represent the fundamental 
truths of the Gospel,” is it not then best to practice those 
sacraments in the forms given and practiced in the N. T.? 
Are we, for instance, wise to practice the degenerated form 
of baptism, z.¢., infant sprinkling, in preference to the 
burial of Romans vi., 4, 5? ‘M.S. 


As our correspondent, in a subjoined note, ex- 
plicitly disclaims any desire to enter into a discus- 
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sion, we will explain that, in our view, the symbol- 
ical import of baptism is in the water itself, not in 
its quantity or mode of use. Granting that immer- 
sion was the usual mode in Palestine, it appears 
from “ The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,” a 
document of the second century, emanating from 
Palestine, that baptism was already practiced other- 
wise ; that is, the mode was varied as circumstances 
dictated. Such liberty does not seem to have been 
“ degenerate” then, orto be sonow. Whether the 
transfer of baptism from a rite signifying confession 
of faith in Christ and admission to his Church on 
such confession, into a right signifying consecration 
of achild by the parent, is legitimate is another 
question. That such a change in the significance 
of the rite has taken place we do not doubt. 


Sometime perhaps you will print (or send me) a list of 
books on the following lines: if Devotional and spiritual, 
for use in one’s own quiet hour to cultivate the spiritual! 
life of communion with God. 2. The Holy Spirit. 3. 
Books helpful in personal Christian work for — 

Ss 


1. “Between the Lights,” by Fanny B. Bates 
(Randolph, New York); “Daily Strength for 
Daily Needs,” by Mary W. Tileston (Roberts 
Brothers, Boston); “Good Cheer for a Year,” 
Selections from Phillips Brooks, and “ Royal 
Helps tor Loyal Living,” by Martha W. Richard- 
son (Thomas Whittaker, New York); “ Moments 
on the Mount,” and “ Words by the Wayside,” 
by Dr. George Matheson (imported by the same) ; 
“The Building of Character,” by Dr. J. R. Miller 
(Crowell & Co., New York); “ The Still Hour,” 
by the late Professor Phelps, of Andover (Scrib 
ners can’ supply it); A’Kempis’s “Imitation of 
Christ.” 2. Included in the foregoing. 3. Dr. 
Cuvler’s “ How to be a Pastor” (Baker & Taylor 
Company, New York); Dr. Spencer’s “ Pastor’s 
Sketches,” Stall’s “Methods of Church Work,” 
Canon Barnett’s “ Practicable Socialism ” (Funk & 
Wagnalls can supply). 


Recently I heard a pastor in Chicago make this state- 
ment: that several _— ago, when in Massachusetts, 
there was considerable agitation in regard to the doctrine 
of the “larger hope ;” at that time he predicted that in 
twenty-five years the question would be at rest; that 
although not that number of years had passed, yet the idea 
had been so generally abandoned that it is scarcely ever 
mentioned now. Quite the contrary was a statement 
made by another—that so many had accepted the idea of 
the “larger hope” that there was less occasion for discus- 
sion now. Which statement is the more correct ? 

R.G. 

For this part of the country, at least, the latter 
statement seems nearer truth than the former. 
One indication of its truth appears in the proceed- 
ings connected with the installation especially of 
Congregational pastors. The insistence, so general 
twenty years ago, upon their holding to the doctrine 
of an endless punishment seems for the most part 
to have disappeared. The “ Congregationalist ” of 
December 17, speaking for the Congregational 
churches, says they “do not affirm that there is 
an eternity of conscious suffering for sinners un- 
changed and unforgiven.” Instead of this, while 
strenuously affirming a future retribution, there is 
a disposition to affirm nothing more, but to leave 
to God what has not been revealed. 


1. It is stated here that Abraham Lincoln was led to 
issue the proclamation of liberty for the slaves through an 
interview held with a Spiritualistic medium. Can you 
give ~ information on the matter? 2. What was the 
result of Joseph Cook’s investigations into Spiritualism ‘ 
3. What was the Seybert Commission ‘and the nature of 
its report? 4. Are Mr. Stead and the Hon. Arthur 
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Notes and Queries 


Balfour Spite 5. Is 2 Cor. xii, l14,a patente 
instance of Spiritualism ? 5. Wed 

1. No; we utterly disbelieve it. 2. Mr. Cook 
simply reported the conclusions of Professor 
Zéllner, of Leipsic, and criticisms uponthem. The 
“result” was, in Mr. Cook’s view, that Zéllner’s 
physical facts required further investigation. As 
to inferences from these facts, Zéllner held that 
there was more evidence for the agency of evil 
spirits than of good. 3. It wasa scientific commis- 
sion (in Philadelphia, we think) to report upon 
certain claims of Spiritualists. The report was 
thoroughly unfavorable, so far as we remember, 
and was bitterly resented on that account. 4. Mr. 
Balfour is not; as to Mr. Stead we do not know. 
5. No; it refers to ecstasy. Spiritualism, or, as 
we prefer to say, spiritism, always has reference to 
commerce with the spirits of the dead. 


Be so kind as to name a thorough but compact work 
(not too expensive), such as will give me: 1. A good 
knowledge of secular history to serve as a background for 
a better understanding of the development of the Christian 
Church. 2. A knowledge of ancient and medieval his- 
tory, such as will throw light on the genesis and growth 
of the civilization of to-day, .c.,a work on general history, 
written from the standpoint of evolution. Is Fisher's 
“ Outlines of Universal history” such a work? 3. Is 
Fisher’s “ Brief History of the Nations” noticed in Book 
Number of The Outlook practically an abbreviated form 
of his Outlines ? ( 

1. Stanley’s “ History of the Jewish Church,” 
Vol. IIL., Schiirer’s “ History of the Jewish People 
in the Time of Christ,” and Uhlhorn’s “ Conflict of 
Christianity with Heathenism ” will probably serve 
your purpose well. 2. Fisher’s “ Outlines,” etc., is 
such a work, not that it is exactly “written from 
the standpoint of evolution,” but recognizes the 
law of a developing design in history. 3. Practi- 
cally so, but with the recasting of a considerable 
part of it. 


Kindly answer the following questions: 1. Which are 
the best histories of the United States? 2. Which book 
(or books) of Herbert Spencer’s deals with evolution ? 
3. Do you know of any interpretation of George Mac- 
donald’s “ Golden Key” or “ Lilith”? 4. Is there any 
English translation of Max Chop’s (I believe that is the 
name) “ Vademecum fiir Wagnerfreunde ”? If not, is there 
any English book on Wagner’s operas which also gives 
and explains the different motifs? 5. What are the 
respective literary merits of Simrock’s, Schroeter’s, and 
Freytag’s treatment of the “ Niebelungenlied ”? Why is 
Simrock’s generally considered the best ? .i.8. 

1. Fiske’s, Bancroft’s, Schouler’s, Rhodes’s. 2. 
All of them. But see especially his “ Principles of 
Biology.” 3. No. 4. Finck’s “Richard Wagner 
and His Works;” Krehbiel’s “Studies in the 
Wagnerian Drama;” the “ Bibliography of Wag- 
ner’s Leit-Motives and Preludes.” 5. We cannot 
enter into a discussion of the relative merits of 
these translations. We believe that scholars do 
in fact consider Simrock’s the best. 


We know the Catholic Church, the Presbyterian Church, 
etc., but please tell ey readers what is the “Church 
of God in general.” _ Is it anew division of Christendom, 
as is the Reformed Episcopal Church? and who made its 
constitution and canons, and where can we find them, in 
accordance with which the Rev. Samuel Fallows and 
others ordained Mr. Ballington Booth? B.S. 
_The churches for which we have “ denomina- 
tions” are particular churches. The Church uni- 
versal includes all these and all sincere seekers 
after God, for Christianity is broader than any of 
the ‘sms which are covered by the Christian name. 
Its “constitutions and canons ” are stated by Jesus 
Christ as the Two Great Commandments (Matthew 
xxii., 36-40). As we understand it, Mr. Booth was 
ordained as a minister of this Church universal, 
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which ought to have its ministers as much as any 
particular churches. 


1. What is the name of the service-book used in the 
Scottish Kirk? Where can it be obtained? 2. Do you 
know of any books of a similar nature which have been 
successfully used in evangelical churches? Where can 
they be obtained ? N.D. 

1. « EvyoAdytov [Euchologion]. A Book of 
Common Order, being Forms of Worship Issued 
by the Church Service Society ” (W. Blackwood 
& Sons, Edinburgh. Imported by any bookseller). 
2. “The Scriptural Service Book” (Ferguson 
Brothers, Philadelphia). “The Church Service 
Book,” by Dr. E. Hungerford (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston). “The Congregationalist,” a series 
of Church Services, issued semi-monthly, each 
issue a complete service (The Congregationalist, 
Boston). 


Kindly give your ideas in regard to the washing of the 
disciples’ feet, as described by St. John, ch. xiii— 
whether a direct command was given, and a perpetual 
ceremony made binding on all who eee to be true 
followers of Jesus; whether it was only a ng S way of 
saying, As I am willing to do the humblest things, so 
ought you also to be humble? 

An EARNEST READER. 

See Luke xxii., 26, 27, where Jesus inculcates 
the principle in which he had just given an object- 
lesson by the foot-washing. As Jesus had girded 
himself for this with a towel, so Peter (1, v., 5) 
exhorts the brethren to gird themselves with 
humility. Oue who regards the foot-washing as a 
permanent institution must in consistency not have 
more than one coat, because this was a special 
injunction of Jesus. (See Luke ix., 3.) 


1. What do you consider the best series of lesson helps 
for Sundep-achon! scholars? (I do not refer to teachers 
helps, such as “* Peloubet’s Notes” or the ‘* Sunday-School 
Times.”) 2. Isthere any book which tabulates quotations 
from the Bible, and gives abstracts ot its histories, etc., 
serviceable for public speakers who lack time to hunt out 
these for themselves ? E.C 

1. This is a question to which we do not think 
that a general answer can be helpfully given; it 
depends so much on varying conditions, as, the 
religious denomination, the character and grade of 
the pupils, the capacity of the teacher, and finally 
the subject-matter, which changes every year. 2. 
We do not know of any such. 


Kindly mention a list of books that would be helpful 
in preparing a series of sermons on (1) The Lord’s Prayer, 
(2) The Lite and Times of the Apostle Peter. 

A BEGINNER. 

1. See the volumes written by Canon Farrar, 
Dr. Gladden, Dr. G. D. Boardman, and the Rev. 
H. W. Foote. 2. See Farrar’s “Early Days of 
Christianity,” Renan’s “ History of the Origins of 
Christianity,” Vol. II., “The Apostles,” Macduft’s 
“Footsteps of St. Peter,” and Dr. W. M. Taylor’s 
“ Peter the Apostle.” 


Where can I find the effusion of Sam Johnson in which 
he said : 


** Never since I went to school 
I heard nor saw so — a fool 
As William Wordsworth is for once.” 
Also that of Wordsworth to which it was a reply r w 
Johnson died when Wordsworth was nineteen 
years old. The lines were written, we believe, by 
Byron in parody of a familiar passage in “ Peter 
Bell.” 


«C. P.,” sends,us from California a synopsis of an 
article in a Jewish periodical asking as to the truth 
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of its allegation that the account of the trial and 
execution of Jesus is unhistorical, because contra- 
dictory to the established procedure in criminal 
cases according to Jewish law ; ¢. g., crucifixion not 
being a Jewish mode of punishment. Thisis quite 
beside the mark. We do not hold that Jesus was 
tried and executed according to Jewish law. The 
Gospels themselves show that the Jewish part of 
the proceedings was simply a preliminary hearing 
to justify the design of making Roman law and 
Roman power instrumental for his death. See the 
— in Luke and John, especially Luke xxiii., 
1-6. 


The Outlook asked week before last for some excellent 
book on Quakerism. I havea most excellent work entitled 
“ Observations on the Commencement and Progress of the 
Work of Vital Religion in the soul,” by Samuel Rundell. 

Wm. H. Pile’s Sons, printers, 422 Walnut Street, Phila- 
elphia, 1895.) 

If “C. L.C.,” who asks for an old song commencing, 
‘When the hollow drum beats to bed,” will address 
“ R.C.,” Box 1,033, New London, Conn., I will furnish a 
copy as I find it in “ The American Song Book,” published 
in 1815, New York and Boston. 


Bits of Fun 


No invention, we think, ever caused quite as 
much talk as the telephone.— VYoukers Statesman. 

Friend—I see that the papers are complaining 
of overcrowding on the cars of your line. Street 
Railway Director—Yes, business has been fairly 
good of late.—Brooklyn Life. 

Author—You have no idea how many stamps I 
use up mailing my manuscripts. Critic—Very 
likely. I think there ought to be round-trip tickets 
for manuscripts at reduced rates.—/éiegende Blat- 
ter. 

Professor—Say, Anna, couldn’t we just as well 
postpone our silver wedding and celebrate it at the 
same time as the golden wedding? I don’t like to 
be interrupted in my work so often.—/V/egende 
Blatter. 

Like Other Medicine.—Penelope—I hear you 
are engaged to Miss Dingbatts atlast. Reginald— 
Yes; she refused six times, but 1 persevered. 
Penelope—Then you were well shaken before taken. 
—Harlem Life. 

Unanswerable.—Little Clarence (his ’steenth 
question)—Pa? Mr. Callipers—Well, my son? 
Little Clarence—Pa, how did the man who named 
the first parcheesi board know it was a parcheesi 
board ?— 7ruth. 

When the Queen visited Dundee in 1844 the 
Town Council provided a piece of red cloth for 
her Majesty to walk upon in passing from the 
steamer to the royal carriage. At a subsequent 
meeting a discussion arose as to what should be 
done with the cloth, when a learned Councilor 
proposed to preserve it “as a memento mori of the 
royal visit.” —Scottish American. 

The Spanish general was seated at a desk, a 
blue pencil behind his ear and a pair of scissors in 
his ready right hand. “ There is a newspaper man 
outside who desires to speak with you,” said the 
subordinate officer. “Ask him what he wants.” 
“He desires to inquire whether there are any 
proofs of the victory you have been winning.” 
“Proofs? Of course there are. Tell him I am 
just reading them.”— Washington Star. 


“ William, dear,” exclaimed a Washington wi 
man, whose husband is prone to oversleep himsel!, 
“it’s time to get up.” The only response was : 
yawn. “William, dear; you’ll have to get up, it 
you don’t want to be late in getting down town.’ 
“Yes.” She left him a little while, and, coming 
back, found that he had relapsed into slumbe: 
again. Shaking him, she said, “ William!” “ What 
is it?” “If you don’t get up this minute, you'll be 
so rushed getting away that you won’t have time 
to find fault with the breakfast.”— Washington Sta. 

This is said to be the title of a genuine essay 
evolved by a boy in a Welsh Board School. 
“King Henry VIII. was the greatest widower that 
ever lived,” says the boy. ‘ He was born at Anno 
Domini in the year 1076. He had 510 wives be- 
sides children. The first was beheaded and exe- 
cuted. The second was revoked. She never 
smiled again. But she said the word ‘Calais’ 
would be found on her heart after her death. The 
greatest man in his reign was Lord Sir Garret 
Wolsey. He was sir named the Boy Bachelor. 
He was born at the age of fifteen unmarried. 
Henry VIII. was succeeded on the throne by his 
great-grandmother, the beautiful and accomplished 
Mary, Queen of Scots, sometimes known as tlie 
Lady of the Lake, or the Lay of the Last Min- 
strel.”—Zxchange. 


George Du Maurier 


—The other day Mr. Gerald Du Maurier dis- 
coursed thus to a New York “ Tribune” reporter: 


“ Father never thought that ‘ Trilby’ would be a success 
as a play when he was first told that it was going to be 
dramatized. However, he said he didn’t care what was 
done with it, so long as he was not obliged to see it. lle 
always hated the theater, anyway, and never went unless 
he had to, for the sake of some one else. But he rather 
changed his mind later about ‘ Trilby.’ That is, he 
thought it was awfully clever to be able to make a play 
out of it at all, and was quite pleased at the way in which 
several of the scenes were reproduced. He went to the 
dress rehearsal, and several times after that. 

“As for the book ‘ Trilby,’ my father grew nage | tired of 
the furor which that created. Everything in the shops 
was * Trilby’ for a time—gloves, ots, shoe-laces—it 
was ridiculous, and the very name grew wearisome to him. 
Personally, I like ‘ Peter Ibbetson’ much better than 
‘ Trilby,’ and I think father also thought it was the better 
book of the two. He was very much interested in the 
new book ‘The Martian,’ and preferred it to either of 
the others. ; 

“ After his books became so eo he was quite over- 
whelmed with letters from all parts of the world. A 
good many came from admiring women, 12 encom Pama 
ican women, and some of them were vastly amusing. 
have no doubt many of them thought he was a young 
man. Well,” reflectively, “he used to let his grandchil- 
dren answer most of those. 1 fancy the writers were 
rather disappointed. Then there were numbers of letters 


‘relating to the dream part of * Peter Ibbetson.’ My father 


didn’t believe in any of that, of course, though he wrote it 

rhaps as if he did. But so many people took it abso- 
futely seriously. I don’t know how many inquiries he 
had about it. ‘I have tried sleeping on my back,’ one 
would write, ‘ with my feet crossed, as you describe, and 
my hands clasped under my head, but I can’t succeed in 
x dreaming true.”’ Such complaints used to amuse him 
very much. He seemed to consider hypnotism an inter- 
esting subject, though he never investigated it particularly 
nor believed much in it.” 

“ Most of the personal characteristics of Peter Ibbetson 
were actually those of your father, were they not, Mr. Du 
Maurier ?” 

“Yes; he put himself into all his books; perhaps more 
directly into that than the others. The dislike of cruelty 


to dumb animals which he mentions in several places was 
a characteristic of his. He never would shoot or hunt in 
any way when he was a young man, He didn’t mind box- 
ing, or any sort of reasonable encounter between men, but 
the idea of hurting helpless creatures, lower in the scale, 
was very repulsive to him.” 
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For the Little People 


A Child’s Fancy 
By A. R. L. 


Why, Moon, it strikes me you’re looking quite thin ; 
You were fat when I saw you before. 
Pray what have you done, and where have you 
been? 
You had better not go any more. 


Perhaps you are sick, and have eaten some stuff 
Which did not exactly agree ; 

Just go to my doctor, and tell him your case— 
I assure you he always helps me. 


But, please, dear old Moon, don’t get any worse ; 
When you come again morrow-day night, 

I hope you'll not look so peaked and thin, 
For I like you fat, jolly, and bright. 


Silvercap, King of the Frost Fairies 
By Alice J. Patterson 


Silvercap lived far up among the white, fleecy 
clouds of the North. All his life he had played 
and studied with his brothers and sisters and 
cousins in the fair kingdom of his father. But now 
he was almost grown, and he began to look with 
disdain upon childish sports and occupations, and 
to long for something greater to do. He was 
much rejoiced, therefore, to receive, one day, a 
message from his father commanding him to come at 
once to the Council Chamber of the palace to hear 
the discussion of plans for an expedition to the 
Earthland, and to receive orders to assist in the 
onslaught. 

Silvercap did not waste a moment, but rushed 
into the palace, where he found his father, King 
Winter, seated upon a magnificent throne of crys- 
tals, and surrounded by his attendants. The king, 
as soon as Silvercap had taken his place, arose and 
thus addressed the assembly : 

“T have called you together, my dear subjects, 
because my son, the West Wind, has just returned 
from a flying trip to the Earth. He informs me 
that Prince Autumn, with his followers, is lingering 
longer than usual this year, and is loth to leave, 
even though he knows it is time for my reign to 
begin. We must, therefore, hasten down and strike 
him such a blow that he will be glad to depart 
without further delay. 

“ North Wind, you must start with your forces 
at once. Make your first attack upon the trees, 
and scatter their leaves in all directions, for there 
are some of the bold Autumn fairies still at work 
painting them all sorts of brilliant colors. Then 
hasten into the gardens and fields, snip off the 
heads of the asters, the goldenrod, and the other 
flowers that you may find. But you understand your 
work : see that you do it well. 

“Prince Snow, set your forces at work to-day, 
to fill all your bags with flakes from the mountains. 
Have them ready to-night, so that you may fly 
down early in the morning, and begin scattering 
the crystals before the sun has a chance to peep at 
the ruins left by North Wind.” 

When King Winter had given orders to West 
Wind, and Prince Ice, and others, he turned to 
Silvercap. 


“My son,” he said, “I have decided to intrust 
to you the band of Frost Fairies. They have 
remained in idleness long enough. It is high time 
they were beginning to serve me. Just what they 
can do I am not prepared to say. You may 
form your own plans ; but whatever you do, never 
forget that you are a prince, the son of King Win- 
ter.” 

Silvercap made a very low obeisance to the king, 
and left the Council Chamber. All the rest of the 
day he spent in deep thought. At length, after a 
sleepless night, he called the Frost Fairies together 
and said: 

“« My father has appointed me to lead you forth 
to Earthland to aid in maintaining his rule there. 
North Wind has just returned telling of the 
wonders he has wrought. He has wrenched the 
beautifully painted leaves from the trees, he has 
killed the flowers, he has driven all the birds away. 
This makes me very unhappy, for I am sure the 
Earth children must be mourning and weeping for 
their flowers and leaves and birds. Let us, then, 
dear fairies, gather together myriads of the feathery 
leaves of our trees, and our dainty crystal blossoms, 
and hasten to the Earth to deck their trees and 
plants. Let us also fill our chariots with our 
waste building material; perhaps we may find 
some place on which to build fairy castles for 
the children, and thus make them happy once 
more.” 

The fairies were delighted, and set up a great 
shout for Silvercap, for he had always been their 
favorite. All day they worked busily, filling their 
chariots, and when the twilight began to gather, 
with happy hearts they started on their expedition 
to Earthland. They flew to the trees, and decked 
every bough and twig with the most exquisite lacy 
leaves. They covered every plant in the gardens, 
even the weeds and grasses, with their wonderful 
feathery blossoms. 

“T don’t believe their own leaves and blossoms 
could look more beautiful,” whispered Silvercap, 
as the last twig was finished. 

“Now for the castles; where shall we erect 
them ?” asked the chief builder. 

“On the windows of the rooms where the chil- 
dren are sleeping,” answered Silvercap. 

So into the rooms, through chinks and crevices, 
the tiny fairies crept. Silently they began to build, 
not only grand castles with towers of all shapes 
and sizes, but the surrounding landscape as well, 
with its high hills covered with silvery trees and 
rushing waterfalls, its sloping valleys and bounding 
streams, its fields filled with rare blossoms, flocks 
of flying birds, and hundreds of tiny insects. 

The last chariot was emptied just as the sun 
began to unfold great streamers of red and gold in 
the eastern sky. 

“Into your chariots, brave fairies! We must 
begone!” cried their leader. And away they flew. 
Silvercap alone waited long enough to hear the 
merry shout from the Earth children as they arose, 
exclaiming : 

“O the beautiful trees! O the wonderful silver 
castles! O the kind, loving Frost Fairies!” 


King Winter was so pleased with the success of 
this plan that he immediately appointed Silvercap 
King of Frostland. And every winter since, he and 
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his fairies come and work night after night to make 
the world beautiful for the Earth children. 


The Squirrels in the Park 
By Mary Willis 


The squirrels in Central Park are very tame. 
They will run down a tree-trunk and across the 
road in front of you, and stop and squint at you, 
or gaze squarely at you, without a thought of fear. 
I saw a group of little boys, dirty, ragged little 
boys, sitting on a bench looking at the beautiful 
jackknife of one of them. While I was watching 
them there was a shriek, and one of them jumped 
into the middle of the path rubbing his leg. Now 
what do you think had happened? A _ squirrel 
running across the lawn had seen this group of 
boys, and doubtless thought, “ Here are some nice 
young, very young, trees. I'll take a nibble,” and 
he had run over and nibbled the leg of the boy 
who shrieked. The squirrel was quite as much 
frightened as the boy. He ran like a flash across 
the grass and up the trunk of a tree, where he sat 
on a limb gazing pantingly at the curious trans- 
formation of his young trees into the most curious 
objects, who shook fists and threw stones that 
never reached him. 

It seemed a pity that these boys and squirrels, 
made for each other’s enjoyment, should be ene- 
mies. "So I explained to the boys what had hap- 
pened. They were very much interested, and 
agreed to go with me to the Park entrance and try 
to find a peanut man, and play marketmen for 
the squirrel. We found the man, and returned to 
the squirrel locality with a bag of peanuts. We 
sat down, some on the bench, and some on the 
ground. Presently a squirrel appeared; I think 
the same squirrel. “There he is,” screamed all 
the boys at once. He was not there by the time 
the sentence was finished, but up the same big 
tree, looking in the most startled manner at this 
curious crowd. The boys agreed not to shriek 
when the squirrel appeared again. But they had 
to hold their hands over theirmouths. The small- 
est boy was sent with a peace-offering when the 
squirrel came down. A dozen peanuts were 
thrown far out on the grass. The squirrel, being 
very intelligent, seemed to understand, and came 
at once to investigate. He did look so funny 
when he sat up and cracked the peanut that the 
smallest boy rolled over and over on the path in 
convulsions of smothered laughter. The-squirrel 
finished his lunch, and then sat down to investigate 
the strange creatures on the other side of the path. 
He came nearer and nearer. The boy nearest the 
middle of the path was handed the bag of peanuts. 
He held one in his fingers until the squirrel took it 
from him. The smallest boy shouted “ Hurrah!” 
and Mr. Squirrel refused to come back tous. We 
ate the rest of the peanuts ourselves, but agreed 
that we would enter into a compact not to be 
frightened at any of the animals free in the Park, 
and never to throw a stone while in the Park. 


A Queer Member of the Community 


A curious story is told of a hen and a cat in one 
of the Western papers. When the cat was a tiny 
kitten, the hen stole her nest and determined to 
raise her family in the carriage-house where this 
kitten and her family lived. Her owner told his 
little boy, named Tom, not to permit her to settle 
on her nest in the carriage-house. Every time he 


saw the hen on the nest in the carriage-house, he 
must drive her off. Again and again Tom drove 
the hen from her: nest, but she would come right 
back. Tom knew that cats and hens were not 
supposed to be good friends, so he took one of the 
little kittens and put it in the hen’s nest, believing 
that she would leave the nest when she found the 
kitten there. Instead of driving the hen away, 
kitty’s presence seemed to be a new attraction. 
The hen was charmed with the nice, furry thing, 
and settled down in the nest with her. She 
endeavored to make the kitten comfortable and 
happy. The family gave up the attempt to drive 
Mrs. Hen out of the carriage-house, and allowed 
her to carry out her maternal intention as she felt 
disposed. No chicks came to Mistress Hen, and 
she adopted the kitten. When the kitten was able 
to walk, it appeared, with its adopted mother, in the 
hen-house“yard, and was accepted as one of the com- 
munity, even sleeping on the high beam just above 
where its motherroosted. The kitten is now a big 
cat, a large and important member of the poultry 
community. The rats are greatly surprised, when 
they visit the community for eggs and young chick- 
ens, to find a cat in charge, who has reduced by 
several scores the number of the rat community 
who live in the barn. 


A Mouse’s Night Journey 


Here is a funny little story told of a mouse. A 
bicycle hung in a cellar from the ceiling. Near it 
was a hanging shelf. How the mouse got on the 
shelf no one knows, but he did. He must have 
wondered what that queer object of wires and 
rings could be. Like some small children, he 
thought he could easily decide by touching it. He 
jumped, landing on the inside rim of the wheel, 
which began at once to revolve. Poor little mouse, 
how frightened he must have been! He trotted 
and trottted, but the faster he trotted the faster 
the wheel went round, and the dear little mouse 
was always in the same place. The next morning, 
when one of the family came into the cellar, he 
was greatly surprised to see the front wheel of the 
bicycle going round. He caught it in his hand, 
and the little mouse dropped to the floor, very 
tired—too tired to run away. He had traveled 
twenty-eight miles, so the cyclometer said. That 
little mouse will not be tempted to get into intimate 
relations with strange objects very soon. 


An Industrious Cat 


A lady in California has a cat and an olive 
orchard. She has taught the cat to pick up the 
olives that fall from the trees, and put them in a 
basket. The basket is put under a tree, and 
Bildad—that is the cat’s name—is called. He sets 
to work at once, and acts as if he enjoyed picking 
up the nuts, which he does with his mouth. When 
the basket is full, he goes in and pulls his mistress’s 
apron to let her know she must come and get the 
basket before the nuts are stolen. The second 
thing that Bildad has been taught to do is to churn 
The churn is a small one, and the treadle light. At 
the side of the churn a small bell is hung. Bildad 
has learned when the butter is ready by the sound 
in the churn. When he thinks the butter is ready 
he stops churning and rings the bell. Bildad 
seems to enjoy the churning, so perhaps his natural 
industry is his enjoyment. We know boys who 
are happiest when working, so why not cats? 
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‘The Home Club 


Working-Girls’ Clubs 


The constant increase of the number of working- 
girls’ clubs in this country, and the increase, slow 
but sure, in the membership in the older clubs, 
proves the need they meet in the life of working- 
girls. The first club established in this country is 
the Thirty-eighth Street Club of New York, of 
which Miss Grace H. Dodge is the President. For 
years Miss Dodge has conducted a Tuesday evening 
series of practical talks, many of which have been 
published in book form. The talks for this year 
have just been announced—“ Literature,” “Our 
County and Our City,” “ Woman and Her Needs,” 
“ Home and Character Building,” “ Music and Pic- 
tures,” “ Finance.” These subjects are treated in 
turn, and followed by discussions in which the 
members take part. Current events come under 
the head of * Our City and Country.” The many 
phases of the other subjects are treated on the 
assigned evening in regular order. For instance, 
November 17 the subject is “‘ Home and Character 
Building.” The phase that night for treatment 
and discussion is: 

Art of home-making. The kitchen and its influence on 
the well-being of a home. How can homes be made at- 
tractive? Functions of a true home. 

_December 22—Woman and Her Needs: Relations of 
single life. Which is the happiest life, married or single ? 
Responsibilities of a single life. Opportunities of useful- 
ness. Cannot old maids be just as happy as married 
women ? 

February 23—Home and Character Building (Three P 
Circle Discussion) : Define the broad meaning of love. 
Define the usual narrow — of love. What is true 
affection? How best show it? Is it selfish to expect at- 
tention from a person you love very much? 


All the subjects are treated on this plan. 


A New Club 

The City History Club of New York City is 
now fully fledged. 

The City History Club has for its object the formation 
of popes classes toe the study of the History of the City 
of New York, in the hope of awakening an interest in its 
traditions and in the possibilities of its future, such edu- 
cational work being for the improvement, uplifting, and 
civic betterment of the community. 

It aims to accomplish this through four classes: 
A normal class of those who are willing to teach 
others; general classes formed by the members 
of the normal classes; public lectures in conjunc- 
tion with the Board of Education; and a series of 
papers. These will be issued by the Club and called 
the Half-Moon papers. They are edited and written 
by the members of the Club. The first of these is 
now published. The subject is the“ Staats House,” 
by Alice Morse Earle. She has succeeded in making 
a most instructive and interesting paper, a valuable 
addition to the histories of New York. The editors 
of the series are Mrs. Almon Goodwin, well known 
to our readers; Miss Edith Putnam, and Mrs. 
a, Mrs. Robert Abbe is the President of the 
ub. 


The Pin-Money Sweat-Shop 
The question of sweat-shops is one of the most 
serious questions with which the philanthropists 
and sociologists have to deal. That many of the 
burdens laid upon the needlewomen who must 
earn their own living are due to women who need 


not earn their own living—that is, women who work 
for pin-money—doing the work at prices that they 
could not possibly do it for if they were self-sup- 
porting is well known. At no special department 
of sewingis this pressure so great as in embroidery. 
Many women in comparatively good circumstances 
earn their clothes by following this employment. 
It has been discovered that babies’ shawls, infant 
blankets, and sacks are embroidered at from $1.25 
to $6 a dozen. This means solid embroidery on 
four sides of the blanket, which is about seven- 
eighths of a yard square. The worker is paid 
about ten and a half cents a shawl. This work 
must be kept” perfectly clean, a thing which is 
almost impossible in the tenement-house home. 
By steady work one woman says that she can 
make $4 a week. In Brooklyn one employer of 
this class of labor lives in a brown-stone house ina 
neighborhood that suggests ease and comfort, and 
the women she employs, for the most part, live 
under the same conditions. 


The Burden of the Law 


There is not a State in the Union the laws of 
which do not require remodeling as regards the 
rights of parents and children. New York has 
just had a demonstration of the inadequacy of the 
law. A father and mother separated, having one 
child. ‘The father took the little girl and evidently 
devoted himself to her care and entertainment. 
The mother, who had not fulfilled all the duties of 
a mother to a child, made the charge against the 
father that the child was not sent to school. He 
proved conclusively, when the case came to trial, 
that he had tried to send the child to school, but 
that the schools in the neighborhood of his home 
were so overcrowded that he could not get the 
child intoany of them. Themother acted through 
the Gerry Society, and her statement was found to 
be true—the child was not attending school. In 
order to settle this case, that little girl of eleven 
years was brought into a police court and was com- 
pelled to sit by while her mother made charges 
against her father, while her father attempted to 
defend his position. She was old enough to know 
that an effort was being made to take her away 
from the home her father had provided for her 
and put her in an institution. The decision was 
that the child should be taken from the father and 
placed under the care of the Gerry Society until a 
school was found. Those who saw the incident in 
court said that it was enough to move a stone. 
The little girl clung to her father’s neck until the 
officers of the law unclasped her hands and bore 
her fainting away from him. When the mother 
saw what she had done, her mother-heart re- 
asserted itself and she then tried to undo it. This 
led to the child’s being returned to the father after 
three days. Now, this happened because the 
father and mother were poor. There is no privacy 
for the poor before the law. Surely something 
should be done to save little children from being 
made participators in such scenes as this in a 
police court. A girl eleven years old will remem- 


ber as long as she lives being made a prominent 

object before the law, and she bears a scar that 

This case should have been 
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nothing will remove. 
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tried—and hundreds like it occur every year—with- 
out bringing the child into the court-room. 


The Difference 


Some one writing of the housekeeping in Hun- 
gary says: 

The mistress of a large household in Hungary has need 

to be a very — housewife, for she is cumbered with 
many cares. You must boil your own soap, mold your 
own candles, dry your own prunes, prepare your own 
candied fruits, smoke your own sausages, cure your own 
hams, bottle your own compotes, make your own vinegar, 
store your own fruits and vegetables, butter and cheese, 
for winter use, grind your own maize for culinary pur- 
poses, grow your own wine, act as your own butcher and 
poulterer, laundress and seamstress. The eye of the mis- 
tress must be everywhere, even though she invariably has 
a housekeeper under her. Servants get much smaller 
wages, work harder, and live less comfortably, but they 
are very independable, and there is absolutely no standard 
of personal morality among them. ‘There is always an 
undercurrent of ga/anterie going on between the men and 
the maids, ending occasionally in tragedy, though more 
often in indifference. 
The blessings of housekeeping in this country shine 
out by contrast. Certainly wisdom must be as great 
a stranger in Hungary as here. There is no doubt 
that many women make as great a failure in the 
business of houseker ping as men make in the com- 
mercial world. These failures are not recorded in 
the daily press, but are recorded in the hearts and 
characters of those who are affected by the failures. 
There is an ocean of difference between housekeep- 
ing and home-making. One is a business, the 
other is an art. Many women make great suc- 
cesses in the, business who fail absolutely in the 
art. Their houses are perfectly kept. Every de- 
partment is run with care and exactness. There is 
never a failure to meet demand; but it is not a 
home. A home exists for the comfort, happiness, 
and health of the family. There is no department 
of housekeeping that is not made to yield to the 
needs of any member. There is never a crisis of 
temper if a meal is late, or the convenience of a 
member demands a change in the hour. A few 
minutes, yea, even a number of minutes, spent in 
kindly converse in the morning, the call of a friend, 
or the sudden desire for an hour’s outing never 
seems to the home-maker a violation of the moral 
code. Dust does not cause nightmare, nor dis- 
order a display which love and charity agree to 
call nervousness. Not things but souls are the 
objects of the home-maker’s care. She values 
peace more than system, happiness more than reg- 
ularity, content more than work accomplished. 
Yet with it all her house, when she touches per- 
fection, is the essence of regularity, order, and quiet. 
It is this that makes home-making an art. And 
she alone is a home-maker who has a true sense ef 
proportion. 


German Housewives Society 


We recently referred in,these columns to the or- 
ganization of housekeepers who had arranged for 
the giving of prizes to servants who had served 
faithfully given periods of time. The constitution 
of the German Housewives Society can be obtained 
by addressing the office, 107 East Fifty-ninth Street, 
New York. As stated in the constitution, the 
Society “was organized to guard the interests of 
the employer as well as the employee.” The em- 
ployers joining the Society pay three dollars initia- 
tion fee, and two dollars in advance as dues every 
six months. The class of servants is limited to 
cooks, general housework maids, chambermaids, 
nursery-maids, and nurses, The Society regulates 
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the wages to be paid. A prize of $100 is given for 
ten years’ uninterrupted service with a member of 
the Society ; $45 for five years ; $30 for three years : 
$20 for two years.. Servants who neglect thei: 
duties, or who are obstinate, forfeit the privileges 
of the Society. 


Parents and Teachers 


There has been formed recently in New York a 
League of Parents and Teachers, the purpose of 
which is for the improvement of the secondary 
education of girls in New York City. The consti- 
tution states: “This League exists to secure the 
co-operation of parents and teachers in improving 
the condition of the secondary schools and thei 
relation to the colleges.”” The meetings are to be 
held the first Monday in each month.. Miss Louise 
A. Bangs is the President. Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, of Columbia College, is Vice-President. 
Meetings of great interest to educators and parents 
were held last year. After the year’s experiment 
the projectors have decided to form an organization 
looking forward to permanency. 


The Mother’s Letter 


A member’s letter appeared in these columns in 
the issue of December 12 that led the editors to 
believe that the writer had perfect health. She 
sends this in reply to this editorial comment : 


Dear Outlook : 1 notice in to-day’s Outlook you have 
credited me with “ perfect health,” and I rise to explain 
that Ihave not always had good health, but am blessed 
with the power of recovering rapidly from sickness, and 
bearing up under afflictions. I think the secret of living 
down sorrow and trouble, next to the Divine Help, is wn: 4 

Many atime have I gone to the piano to practice with 
a breaking heart and a sob in my throat, and with such an 
anguish of mind as only mothers know who have lost 
dear children. I forced myselt to it, and the effort brought 
its reward. How can we mothers live and see our children 
go from us torever, if we shut ourselves up and grieve and 
mourn and wear deep mourning clothes? I am looking 
for the day when fashon shall decree that mourning be 
left to widows. As I reason it, our friends in heaven 
would grieve to see us so troubled, and they would wish 
us to take up life and go on again as if they were still with 
us—and so they are! 

Another thing | did not touch eee in my last, and | 
would like to urge it here—find a hobby and 77de it. It is 
fine exercise. And when one gives out, mount another, 
always selecting a good one! This will tide a mother 
over many of her frets and worries, and improve her men- 
tally and physically. 

One thing more, to show what a woman can do. Last 
December, and again this year, I have had an exhibition 
of fine water-colors and etchings from a New York firm 
in a room down-town, showing them in the afternoons 
of one week, and have sold quitea number. My young 
babe is left at home in charge of a grown woman. find 
I can spare the time for this business venture, and no one 
suffers for it. Why does not some other woman take up 
this “ missionary” work? It is educating the town people 
up to good pictures, and is light, easy work for one who is 
vornnd ia ert, to say nothing of the pleasure and delight 
in looking at and feasting on such good things <4 
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of its allegation that the account of the trial and 
execution of Jesus is torical, because contra 
dictory to the established procedure in criminal 
cases according to Jewish law crucifixion not 
being a Jewish mode of punishment his is quite 
beside the mark We do not hold that Je SuS Was 
tried and executed according to Jewish law. The 
Gospels themselves show that the Jewish part of 


the proceedings was simply a preliminary hearing 


; 
to justify the design of making Roman law and 


















Roman power instrumental for his death. See the 
accounts in Luke and John, espe y Luke xxiii., 
1-6. 
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When the Queen visited Dundee in 1844 the 
own Council provided a piece of red cloth for 
her Majesty to walk upon in passing from the 
steamer to the royal carriage \t a subsequent 
meeting a discussion arose as to what should be 
done with the cloth, when a learned Councilor 
proposed to preserve it “as a memento mori of the 


royal visit.” 
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yawn. “ William, dear; you'll have to get up, if 
you don’t want to be late getting down town.” 
“Ves She left him a little while, and, coming 
ba k, fo nd that he had elapsed into slumber 
igain. Shaking him, she said, “ William!” “ What 
is it? “If you don’t get up thi minute, you'll be 
so rushed getting away that you won’t have time 
to find fault with the breakfast.”— i hington Sta? 
rhis is said to be the title of a genuine essay 
volved by a boy in a Welsh Board School 
‘King Henry VIII. was the greatest widower that 
ever lived,” says the boy He was born at Anno 
Domini in the year 107¢ He had 510 wives be 
sides hildren The first was beheaded and exe 
ited. The second was _ revoked She never 
smiled again. But she said the word ‘Calais’ 
would be fo on her heart after her death. The 
greatest man in his reign was Lord Sir Garret 
Wolsey. He was sir named the Boy Bachelor 
He was born at the age of fifteen unmarried 


Henry VIII. was succeeded on the throne by his 


grandmother, the beautiful and acx omplished 


ry, Queen of Scots, sometimes known as the 
Lady of the Lake, or the Lay of the Last Min 
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book of the two. He was very much interested in the 
new book ‘1 Martian,’ and preferred it to either of 
the others 

* After his books became s pular he was quite over 
whelmed with letters from all parts of the world. A 
yood many came from admiring women, especially Amet 


in women, and some of them were vastly amusing. 


have no doubt many of them thought he was a young 
man. Well,” reflectively, “he used to let his grandchil 
dren answer most of those I fancy the writers were 
rather disappointed. Then there were numbers of letters 
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g true.”’ Such com nts used to amuse him 
very much. He seemed to consider hypnotism an inter 
esting subject, though he never investi it particularly 
believed much in it.’ 
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es; he put himself into all his books; perhaps more 
lirectly into that than thers. The dislike of cruelty 
to dumb animals which he mentions in several places was 
1 characteristic of his. He never would shoot or hunt in 
iny way when he was a young n He didn’t mind box- 
ing, or any sort of reasonable encounter bet weer men, but 
the idea of hurting helpless creatures wer in the scale, 
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For the Little People 


A Child’s Fancy 
By A. R. L. 


Why, Moon, it strikes me you're looking quite thin ; 
You were fat when I saw you before. 
Pray what have you done, and where have you 
been? : 
You had better not go any more. 


Perhaps you are sick, and have eaten some stuff 
Which did not exactly agree ; 

Just go to my doctor, and tell him your case 
I assure you he always helps me. 


But, please, dear old Moon, don’t get any worse ; 
When you come again morrow-day night, 

I hope you'll not look so peaked and thin, 
For | like you fat, jolly, and bright. 


Silvercap, King of the Frost Fairies 
By Alice J. Patterson 


Silvercap lived far up among the white, fleecy 
clouds of the North. All his life he had played 
and studied with his brothers and sisters and 
cousins in the fairkingdom of his father. But now 
he was almost grown, and he began to look with 
disdain upon childish sports and occupations, and 
to long for something greater to do. He was 
much rejoiced, therefore, to receive, one day, a 
message from his father commanding him to come at 
once to the Council Chamber of the palace to hear 
the discussion of plans for an expedition to the 
EKarthland, and to receive orders to assist in the 
onslaught. 

Silvercap did not waste a moment, but rushed 
into the palace, where he found his father, King 
Winter, seated upon a magnificent throne of crys 
tals, and surrounded by his attendants. The king, 
as soon as Silvercap had taken his place, arose and 
thus addressed the assembly : 

“T have called you together, my dear subjects, 
because my son, the West Wind, has just returned 
from a flying trip to the Earth. He informs me 
that Prince Autumn, with his followers, is lingering 
longer than usual this year, and is loth to leave, 
even though he knows it is time for my reign to 
begin. We must, therefore, hasten down and strike 
him such a blow that he will be glad to depart 
without further delay. 

“ North Wind, you must start with your forces 
at once. Make your first attack upon the trees, 
and scatter their leaves in all directions, for there 
are some of the bold Autumn fairies still at work 
painting them all sorts of brilliant colors. Then 
hasten into the gardens and fields, snip off the 
heads of the asters, the goldenrod, and the other 
flowers that you may find. But you understand your 
work : see that you do it well. 

** Prince Snow, set your forces at work to-day, 
to fill all your bags with flakes from the mountains. 
Have them ready to-night, so that you may fly 
down early in the morning, and begin scattering 
the crystals before the sun has a chance to peep at 
the ruins left by North Wind.” 

When King Winter had given orders to West 
Wind, and Prince Ice, and others, he turned to 
Silvercap. 


“My son,” he said, “I have decided to intrust 
to you the band of Frost Fairies. They have 
remained in idleness long enough. It is high time 
they were beginning to serve me. Just what they 
can do I am not prepared to say. You may 
form your own plans ; but whatever you do, never 
forget that you are a prince, the son of King Win 
ter.” 

Silvercap made a very low obeisance to the king, 
and left the Council Chamber. All the rest of the 
day he spent in deep thought. At length, after a 
sleepless night, he called the Frost Fairies together 
and said: 

“My father has appointed me to lead you forth 
to Earthland to aid in maintaining his rule there. 
North Wind has just returned telling of the 
wonders he has wrought. He has wrenched the 
beautifully painted leaves from the trees, he has 
killed the flowers, he has driven all the birds away 
This makes me very unhappy, for I am sure the 
Earth children must be mourning and weeping for 
their flowers and leaves and birds. Let us, then, 
dear fairies, gather together myriads of the feathery 
leaves of our trees, and our dainty crystal blossoms, 
and hasten to the Earth to deck their trees and 
plants. Let us also fill our chariots with our 
waste building material; perhaps we may find 
some place on which to build fairy castles for 
the children, and thus make them happy once 
more.” 

The fairies were delighted, and set up-a great 
shout for Silvercap, for he had always been their 
favorite. All day they worked busily, filling their 
chariots, and when the twilight began to gather, 
with happy hearts they started on their expedition 
to Earthland. They flew to the trees, and decked 
every bough and twig with the most exquisite lacy 
leaves. They covered every plant in the gardens, 
even the weeds and grasses, with their wonderful 
feathery blossoms. 

“1 don’t believe their own leaves and blossoms 
could look more beautiful,” whispered Silvercap, 
as the last twig was finished. 

“Now for the castles; where shall we erect 
them ?” asked the chief builder. 

“On the windows of the rooms where the chil 
dren are sleeping,” answered Silvercap. 

So into the rooms, through chinks and crevices, 
the tiny fairies crept. Silently they began to build, 
not only grand castles with towers of all shapes 
and sizes, but the surrounding landscape as well, 
with its high hills covered with silvery trees and 
rushing waterfalls, its sloping valleys and bounding 
streams, its fields filled with rare blossoms, flocks 
of flying birds, and hundreds of tiny insects. 

The last chariot was emptied just as the sun 
began to unfold great streamers of red and gold in 
the eastern sky. 

“Into your chariots, brave fairies! We must 
begone!” cried their leader. And away they flew. 
Silvercap alone waited long enough to hear the 
merry shout from the Earth children as they arose, 
exclaiming : 

“QO the beautiful trees! O the wonderful silver 


O the kind, loving Frost Fairies! 


castles ! 


King Winter was so pleased with the success of 
this plan that he immediately appointed Silvercap 
King of Frostland. And every winter since, he and 

Ill 
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his fairies come and work night after night to make 
the world beautiful for the Earth children. 


The Squirrels in the Park 
By Mary Willis 


The squirrels in Central Park are very tame. 
They will run down a tree-trunk and across the 
road in front of you, and stop and squint at you, 
or gaze squarely at you, without a thought of fear. 
I saw a group of little boys, dirty, ragged little 
boys, sitting on a bench looking at the beautiful 
jackknife of one of them. While I was watching 
them there was a shriek, and one of them jumped 
into the middle of the path rubbing his leg. Now 
what do you think had happened? A _ squirrel 
running across the lawn had seen this group of 
boys, and doubtless thought, “ Here are some nice 
young, very young, trees. I'll take a nibble,” and 
he had run over and nibbled the leg of the boy 
who shrieked. The squirrel was quite as mu h 
frightened as the boy. He ran like a flash across 
the grass and up the trunk of a tree, where he sat 
on a limb gazing pantingly at the curious trans- 
formation of his young trees into the most curious 
objects, who shook fists and threw stones that 
never reached him. 

It seemed a pity that these boys and squirrels, 
made for each other’s enjoyment, should be ene 
mies. So I explained to the boys what had hap- 
pened. They were very much interested, and 
agreed to go with me to the Park entrance and try 
to find a peanut man, and play marketmen for 
the squirrel. We found the man, and returned to 
the squirrel locality with a bag of peanuts. We 
sat down, some on the bench, and some on the 
ground. Presently a squirrel appeared; I think 
the same squirrel. “There he is,” screamed all 
the boys at once. He was not there by the time 
the sentence was finished, but up the same big 
tree, looking in the most startled manner at this 
curious crowd. The boys agreed not to shriek 
when the squirrel appeared again. But they had 
to hold their hands over theirmouths. The small- 
est boy was sent with a peace-offering when the 
squirrel came down. \ dozen peanuts were 
thrown far out on the grass. The squirrel, being 
very intelligent, seemed to understand, and came 
at once to investigate He did look so funny 
when he sat up and cracked the peanut that the 
smallest boy rolled over and over on the path in 
convulsions of smothered laughter. The squirrel 
finished his lunch, and then sat down to investigate 
the strange creatures on the other side of the path. 
He came nearer and nearer. The boy nearest the 
middle of the path was handed the bag of peanuts. 
He held one in his fingers until the squirrel took it 
from him. The smallest boy shouted “ Hurrah!” 
and Mr. Squirrel refused to come back tous. We 
ate the rest of the peanuts ourselves, but agreed 
that we would enter into a compact not to be 
frightened at any of the animals free in the Park, 
and never to throw a stone while in the Park. 


A Queer Member of the Community 


A curious story is told of a hen and a cat in one 
of the Western papers. When the cat was a tiny 
kitten, the hen stole her nest and determined to 
raise her family in the carriage-house where this 
kitten and her family lived. Her owner told his 
little boy, named Tom, not to permit her to settle 
on her nest in the carriage-house. Every time he 


saw the hen on the nest in the carriage-house, he 
must drive her off. Again and again Tom drove 
the hen from her nest, but she would come right 
back. Tom knew that cats and hens were not 
supposed to be good friends, so he took one of the 
little kittens and put it in the hen’s nest, believing 
that she would leave the nest when she found the 
kitten there. Instead of driving the hen away, 
kitty’s presence seemed to be a new attraction. 
Ihe hen was charmed with the nice, furry thing, 
and settled down in the nest with her. She 
endeavored to make the kitten comfortable and 
happy. The family gave up the attempt to drive 
Mrs. Hen out of the carriage-house, and allowed 
her to carry out her maternal intention as she felt 
disposed. No chicks came to Mistress Hen, and 
she adopted the kitten. When the kitten was able 
to walk, it appeared, with its adopted mother, in the 
hen-house{yard, and was accepted as one of the com 
munity, even sleeping on the high beam just above 
where its motherroosted. The kitten is now a big 
cat, a large and important member of the poultry 
community rhe rats are greatly surprised, when 
they visit the community for eggs and young chick- 
ens, to find . cat in charge, who has reduced by 
several scores the number of the rat community 
who live in the barn. 


A Mouse’s Night Journey 


Here is a funny little story told of a mouse. A 
bicycle hung in a cellar from the ceiling. Near it 
was a hanging shelf. How the mouse got on the 
shelf no one knows, but he did. He must have 
wondered what that queer object of wires and 
rings could be Like some small children, he 
thought he could easily decide by touching it. He 
jumped, landing on the inside rim of the wheel, 
which began at once to revolve. Poor little mouse, 
how frightened he must have been! He trotted 
and trottted, but the faster he trotted the faster 
the wheel went round, and the dear little mouse 
was always in the same place. The next morning, 
when one of the family came into the cellar, he 
was greatly surprised to see the front wheel of the 
bicycle going round. He caught it in his hand, 
and the little mouse dropped to the floor, very 
tired—too tired to run away. He had traveled 
twenty-eight miles, so the cyclometer said. That 
little mouse will not be tempted to get into intimate 
relations with strange objects very soon. 


An Industrious Cat 


A lady in California has a cat and an olive 
orchard. She has taught the cat to pick up the 
olives that fall from the trees, and put them in a 
basket. The basket is put under a tree, and 
Bildad—that is the cat’s name—is called. He sets 
to work at once, and acts as if he enjoyed picking 
up the nuts, which he does with his mouth. When 
the basket is full, he goes in and pulls his mistress’s 
apron to let her know she must come and get the 
basket before the nuts are stolen. The second 
thing that Bildad has been taught to do is tochurn 
The churn isea small one, and the treadle light. At 
the side of the churn a small bell is hung. Bildad 
has learned when the butter is ready by the sound 
in the churn. When he thinks the butter is ready 
he stops churning and rings the bell. Bildad 
seems to enjoy the churning, so perhaps his natural 
industry is his enjoyment. We know boys who 
are happiest when working, so why not cats ? 
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The Home Club 


Working-Girls’ Clubs 


The constant increase of the number of working- 
girls’ clubs in this country, and the increase, slow 
but sure, in the membership in the older clubs, 
proves the need they meet in the life of working- 
girls. The first club established in this country is 
the Thirty-eighth Street Club of New York, of 
which Miss Grace H. Dodge isthe President. For 
years Miss Dodge has conducted a Tuesday evening 
series of practical talks, many of which have been 
published in book form. The talks for this year 
have just been announced—* Literature,” “Our 
County and Our City,” “ Woman and Her Needs,” 
“* Home and Character Building,” “ Music and Pic- 
tures,” “ Finance.” These subjects are treated in 
turn, and followed by discussions in which the 
members take part. Current events come under 
the head of * Our City and Country.” The many 
phases of the other subjects are treated on the 
assigned evening in regular order. For instance, 
November 17 the subject is “ Home and Character 
Building.” The phase that night for treatment 
and discussion is: 

Art of home-making. The kitchen and its influence on 
the well-being of a home. How can homes be made at 
tractive? Functions of a true home. _ 

_ December 22—Woman and Her Needs: Relations of 
single life. Which is the happiest !ife, married or single ? 
Responsibilities of a single life. Opportunities of useful- 
ness. Cannot old maids be just as happy as married 
women? 

_February 23—Home and Character Building (Three P 
Circle Discussion) : Define the broad meaning of love. 
Define the usual narrow meaning of love. What is true 
affection? How best show it? Is it selfish to expect at- 
tention from a person you love very much? 


All the subjects are treated on this plan. 


A New Club 

The City History Club of New York City is 
now fully fledged. : 

The City History Club has for its object the formation 
of popular classes for the study of the History of the City 
of New York, in the hope of awakening an interest in its 
traditions and in the possibilities of its future, such edu- 
cational work being for the improvement, uplifting, and 
civic betterment of the community. 
It aims to accomplish this through four classes: 
A normal class of those who are willing to teach 
others ; general classes formed by the members 
of the normal classes; public lectures in conjunc- 
tion with the Board of Education; and a series of 
papers. These will be issued by the Club and called 
the Half-Moon papers. They are edited and written 
by the members of the Club. The first of these is 
now published. The subject is the “ Staats House,” 
by Alice Morse Earle. She has succeeded in making 
a most instructive and interesting paper, a valuable 
addition to the histories of New York. The editors 
of the series are Mrs. Almon Goodwin, well known 
to our readers; Miss Edith Putnam, and Mrs. 
Boyce. Mrs. Robert Abbe is the President of the 
Club. 


The Pin-Money Sweat-Shop 
The question of sweat-shops is one of the most 
serious questions with which the philanthropists 
and sociologists have to deal. That many of the 
burdens laid upon the needlewomen who must 
eam their own living are due to women who need 


not earn their own living—that is, women who work 
for pin-money—doing the work at prices that they 
could not possibly do it for if they were self-sup 
porting is well known. At no special department 
of sewing is this pressure so great as in embroidery. 
Many women in comparatively good circumstances 
earn their clothes by following this employment. 
It has been discovered that babies’ shawls, infant 
blankets, and sacks are embroidered at from $1.25 
to $6 a dozen. This means solid embroidery on 
four sides of the blanket, which is about seven 
eighths of a yard square. The worker is paid 
about ten and a half cents a shawl. This work 
must ‘be kept perfectly clean, a thing which is 
almost impossible in the tenement-house home. 
By steady work one woman says that she can 
make $4 a week. In Brooklyn one employer of 
this class of labor lives in a brown stone house ina 
neighborhood that suggests ease and comfort, and 
the women she employs, for the most part, live 
under the same conditions. 


The Burden of the Law 


There is not a State in the Union the laws of 
which do not require remodeling as regards the 
rights of parents and children. New York has 
just had a demonstration of the inadequacy of the 
law. A father and mother separated, having one 
child. ‘The father took the little girl and evidently 
devoted himself to her care and entertainment. 
The mother, who had not fulfilled all the duties of 
a mother to a child, made the charge against the 
father that the child was not sent to school. He 
proved conclusively, when the case came to trial, 
that he had tried to send the child to school, but 
that the schools in the neighborhood of his home 
were so overcrowded that he could not get the 
child intoany of them. The mother acted through 
the Gerry Society, and her statement was found to 
be true—the child was not attending school. In 
order to settle this case, that little girl of eleven 
years was brought into a police court and was com- 
pelled to sit by while her mother made charges 
against her father, while her father attempted to 
defend his position. She was old enough to know 
that an effort was being made to take her away 
from the home her father had provided for her 
and put her in an institution. The decision was 
that the child should be taken from the father and 
placed under the care of the Gerry Society until a 
school was found. Those who saw the incident in 
court said that it was enough to move a stone. 
The little girl clung to her father’s neck until the 
officers of the law unclasped her hands and bore 
her fainting away from him. When the mother 
saw what she had done, her mother-heart re- 
asserted itself and she then tried to undo it. This 
led to the child’s being returned to the father after 
three days. Now, this happened because the 
father and mother were poor. There is no privacy 
for the poor before the law. Surely something 
should be done to save little children from being 
made participators in such scenes as this in a 
police court. A girl eleven years old will remem- 
ber as long as she lives being made a prominent 
object before the law, and she bears a scar that 
nothing will remove. This case should have been 
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tried—and hundreds like it occur every year 
out bringing the child into the court-room. 


with 


The Difference 


Some one writing of the housekeeping in Hun- 
gary Says: 


rhe mistress of a large household in Hungary has need 
to be a very capable housewife, for she is cumbered with 
many cares. You must boil your own soap, mold your 
own candles, dry your own prunes, prepare your own 
candied fruits, smoke your own sausages, cure your own 
hams, bottle your own compotes, make your own vinegar, 
store your own fruits and vegetables, butter and cheese, 
for winter use, grind your own maize for culinary pur- 
poses, grow your own wine, act as your own butcher and 
poulterer, laundress and seamstress. The eye of the mis 
tress must be everywhere, even though she invariably has 
a housekeeper under her. Servants get much smaller 
wages, work harder, and live less comfortably, but they 
are very independablie, and there is absolutely no standard 
of personal morality among them. There is always an 
nell ne urrent of ga/anterie going on between the men and 
the maids, ending occasionally in tragedy, thous more 
often in indifference. 





The blessings of housekeeping in this country shine 
out by contrast. Certainly wisdom must be as great 
a Stranger in Hungary as here. There is no doubt 
that many women make as great a failure in the 
business of housekec ping as men make in the com 
mercial world. These tailures are not recorded in 
the daily press, but are recorded in the hearts and 
characters of those who are affected by the failures. 
There is an ocean of difference between housekeep 
ing and home-making. One is a business, the 
other is an art. Many women make great suc- 
cesses in the business who fail absolutely in the 
art. Their houses are perfectly kept. E ve ry de- 
partment is run with care and exactness. There is 
never a failure to meet demand; but it is not a 
home. A home exists for the comfort, happiness, 
and health of the family. There is no department 
of housekeeping that is not made to yield to the 
needs of any member. There is never a crisis of 
temper if a meal is late, or the convenience of a 
member demands a change in the hour. A few 
minutes, yea, even a number of minutes, spent in 
kindly converse in the morning, the call of a friend, 
or the sudden desire for an hour’s outing never 
seems to the home-maker a violation of the moral 
Dust cause nightmare, nor dis 
order a display which love and charity agree to 
call nervousness. Not things but souls are the 
objects of the home-maker’s 
peace more than system, happiness more than reg 
ularity, content more than work accomplished. 
Yet with it all her house, when she touches per- 
fection, is the essence of regularity, order, and quiet. 
It is this that makes home-making an art. And 
she alone is a home-maker who has a true sense of 
proportion. 


code. does not 


care. She values 


German Housewives Society 

We recently referred in these columns to the or 
ganization of housekeepers who had arranged for 
the giving of prizes to servants who had served 
faithfully given periods of time. The constitution 
of the German Housewives Society can be obtained 
by addressing the office, 107 East Fifty-ninth Street, 
New York. As stated in the constitution, the 
Society “ was organized to guard the interests of 
the employer as well as the employee.” The em 
ployers joining the Society pay three dollars initia- 
tion fee, and two dollars in advance as dues every 
six months. The class of servants is limited to 
cooks, general housework maids, chambermaids, 
nursery-maids, and nurses. The Society regulates 
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the wages to be paid. A prize of $100 is given for 
ten years’ uninterrupted service with a member of 
the Society ; $45 for five years ; $30 for three years ; 
$20 for two years. Servants who neglect their 
duties, or who are obstinate, forfeit the privileges 
of the Sox lety. 


Parents and Teachers 


There has been formed recently in New York a 
League of Parents and Teachers, the purpose of 
which is for the improvement of the secondary 
education of girls in New York City. The consti- 
tution states: “ This League exists to secure the 
co-operation of parents and teachers in improving 
the condition of the secondary schools and their 
relation to the colleges.” The meetings are to be 
held the first Monday in each month. Miss Louise 
\. Bangs is the President. Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, of Columbia Vice-President. 
Meetings of great interest to educators and parents 
were held last year \fter the year’s experiment 
the projectors have decided to form an organization 
looking forward to permanency. 


College, is 


The Mother’s Letter 
\ member’s letter appeared in these columns in 
the issue of December 12 that led the editors to 


believe that the writer had perfect health. She 
sends this in reply to this editorial comment : 
Dear Out I notice in to-day’s Outlook you have 


( a 
credited me with “ perfect health,’ and I rise to explain 
that Ihave not always had good health, but am blessed 
with the power of recovering rapidly from sickness, and 
bearing up under afflictions. I think the secret of hving 
down sorrow and trouble, next to the Divine Help, is worf. 

Many atime have I gone to the piano to practice with 
a breaking heart and a sob in my throat, and with such an 
anguish of mind as only mothers know who have lost 
dear children. I forced myselt to it, and the effort brought 
its reward. How can we mothers live and see our children 
go from us torever, if we shut ourselves up and grieve and 
mourn and wear deep mourning clothes 1 am looking 
for the day when fashon shall decree that mourning be 
left to widows. As I reason it, our friends in heaven 
would grieve to see us so troubled, and they would wish 
us to take up life and go on again as if they were still with 
us—and so they arc! 

Another thing ! did not touch upon in my last, and | 
would like to urge it here—find a hobby and ride it. It is 
fine exercise. And when one gives out, mount another, 
always selecting a good one! This will tide a mother 
over many of her frets and worries, and improve her men 
tally and physically. 

One thing more, to show what a woman can do. 
December, and again this year, I have had an exhibition 
of fine water-colors and etchings from a New York firm 
in a room down-town, showing them in the afternoons 
of one week, and have sold quitea number. My young 
babe is left at home in charge of a grown woman. I find 
I can spare the time for this business venture, and no one 
suffers for it. Why does not some other woman take up 
this “ missionary”’ work? It is educating the town people 
up to good pictures, and is light, easy work for one who is 
versed in art, to say nothing of the pleasure and delight 
in looking at and feasting h good things herself. 
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Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers ill tel ou “this 1s as goo as” or ‘‘ the same 


as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddle nd if your grocer sends you 
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.#~ Dentists of distinction have recommended SOZODONT , all leading Druggists sell it. A sample, 
with sample cake of Sozoderma Soap, for three cents. Address P. O. Box 247 P City. 
obtain SOZODONT of your 


, If you cannot 
Druggist, send to above address Seventy-Five cents for a full-size package 
‘ (complete), prepaid by mail or express; or SOZODONT and 4-0z. cake of Sozoderma Soap, for $1.00 
5 HALL & RL CKEL, Proprietors, New York. London. 46 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 
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have been the choice of the most 
cultured people. 


FOUR 
GENERATIONS 


have attested to their unrivalled 
excellence, and the persistent coun- 
terfeiting of them by unscrupulous 
makers of similar goods proves the 
correctness of the popular judgment. 


LUBIN’S GOODS 


include the most refined toilet neces- 
sities for all ages, from the famous 
Lubin’s Powder for the infant to 
those delicate accessories always 
chosen by the centenarian whose 
infancy saw the foundation of this 
famous firm. 


GENUINE LUBIN GOODS 
identified by this stamp: 


| PARIS-FRANCE | 


FOR A CENTU RY 


, a 


LUBINS PERFUMES + 4 


\ 


] 
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+ INTHE MORNING: COMES: QUAKER OATS 


At all Grocers’ in 2-lb. packages only 
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Rifle-shooting has come to be recognized asa clean, enjoyable sport which 


can be safely indulged in by both young and old alike. It quickens the thought, 
thus strengthening the mind, and to become an accurate shot one must learn to 


exercise calm and steady control of the nerves and muscles. 


THE STEVENS RIFLES 


are the recognized standard arm for all kinds of shooting, having repeatedly 
proven their reputation for accuracy and reliability. ‘They are made in twenty- 


five different models, adapted to all kinds of shooting. 












—— — Til PRICE, $6.00 — 
Rie , a I 
The ‘* Favorite” Rifle Weigh 


This model, one of our latest produc- 


tions, is adapted to light shooting, such as a ee = —— 








target practice. It combines all the fea- 
tures which go to make up a perfect rifle No. | 
symmetry, accuracy, safety, lightness ran 
he ’ - - Ri 
and is low in cost seis 
ipart 
10 SHOTS AT 7. . vex. AT 10 SHOTS AT 
40_FEET. FEET. 40 FEET. 


We have arranged a finely illustrated booklet, 


giving concisely full information concerning rifles, shooting, etc., and the rules which 


rr . . . . ° 
govern contests. This will be mailed gladly with our catalogue. 


J. STEVENS ARTIS & TOOL CO. 


P. O. BOX 33 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


s DAD AAAADAAAALAAAAAAAAAADAAAL 


“Practical Pointers for those who Shoot” 
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exclusively enters * : manufacture of the 
into the ; best grade ot 


There are many grades of sanitary underwear. Our 


finest grade of goods contain only the pure natural wool 







(no dyes to irritate sensitive skins), and are highly recom- 
mended as a sanitary underwear. We also make a second 
grade of goods equally valuable as to sanitary qualities, 
which are wool lined with cotton facing. 


The above trade-mark is found on the genuine goods. 


FOR SALE BY LEADING DEALERS 
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TAKE A NAPHTHA LAUNCH 
TO FLORIDA WITH YOU THIS WINTER 


: A 
| YACHTING 
CRUISE 
IN 
SOUTHERN 
WATERS 
fe Is AN EXPERI- 
[ENCE AS _ 
DELIGHTFUL 
AS IT IS 
INTERESTING 





Gas Engine and Power Company 
Charles L. Seabury and Company 





Builders of PLEASURE BOATS 
HIGH-CLASS STEAM YACHTS 
Marine Engines and Boilers, Sail Yachts, Dinghys, Gigs, etc. 


LE MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE ONLY - NAPHTHA LAUNCH 


No pleasure craft is more 5 
widely or favorably known than ‘ 
the Naphtha Launches made ; 
by this company. They are 
safe, simple, and economical of 
power. No licensed engineer nor 
government inspection needed. 
Enclose us 10c. in stamps and 
we will send you our illustrated 





catalogue. 


{MORRIS HEIGHTS | (50 BROADWAY 


Factory ‘) New York City | tren aes ) New York City 





} 
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A WINTER VACATION 


IS REACHED BY THE 


HANDSOME MODERN STEAMSHIPS 


OF THE 


Old Dominion Line 


which sail every week-day from NEW YORK to 


Old Point Comfort - Virginia Beach 
and Richmond, Va. 


The Hotel Chamberlin and Hygeia Hotel at Old Point Comfort, the 
“ Jefferson’ at Richmond, and the Princess Anne Hotel 
at Virginia Beach, rank among the finest and 

most luxurious in America. 

Favorite route to ille, Hot Springs, Southern Pines, N. C., Hot 
Springs, Va., and other renowned Mountain and 

Spring Resorts of the South. 

we na a 


descrip f trips and detailed rmation. 


for plion tri; det t 1n/ 
OLD DOMINION S. S. CO. 

Pier 26, N. R., New York 
W.L. GUILLAUDEU, Vice-Pres. and Traffic Manager. 
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WHEEL WISDOM: | F 
the best price to pay for a bicycle is | 


j i 
‘ 


the price of the best bicycle. 


"vs 
Remington Bicycles 


°J00 of course 


Send for Book About Ti ae — in 

The Remin eton Arms Co. S iti 
315 Broadway, f a 
NEW YORK. ae 








RAYMOND & WHITCOMB TOURS 


Special vestibuled trains with dining-cars will leave 


CALI FORNIA at frequent intervals for California. Choice of routes. 


The tickets allow entire freedom of movement. 


Variable routes, including Northern Africa and the 


EU ROPE Continent. The tickets provide for superior accommoda- } 


tions. These tours will be made in a leisurely manner. 


Special vestibuled trains with dining-car service, in 


~ 


MEXICO terpreters, etc., offer unusual facilities for traveling lei- 


surely and with every degree of comfort. 


OTHER TOURS Round the World, to Florida, Hawaii, Japan, China 


Alaska, Yellowstone National Park, etc., in season. 


TICKETS Railroad and S* amship tickets at lowest rates to all 


Beccttetive Becks on Application parts of the World. Estimates furnished 
scriptive Books 0 


31 East 14th St., Cor. Union Sq., W., New York 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB _ Washington Street, Boston, Mass 


005 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa a. 
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ano 10.7 WEST INDIES. 


By the magnificent Twin-Screw Express Steamers of the 


P TAMBURG- AMERICAN LINE 


These cruises have been in the past years such d popular successes 
that they have become almost international events. 
THE FIRST CRUISE. To Madeira, the Mediterranean, and the 
Orient, by the superb Twin-Screw Express Steamer FUERST 
BISMARCK, Capt. Albers, sailing from New York Jan. 26, 1897, 
and reaching New York on return trip April 4th, touching 
at Madeira, Gibraltar, Malaga (Granada and Alhambra), 
Algiers, Genoa, Villefranche (Nice), Malta, Alexandria(Cairo 
andthe Pyramids), Jaffa(Jerusalem), Beyrouth(Damascus), 
Constantinople, Athens, Messina, Palermo, Naples, Genoa. 



















p~ 








Passengers wishing to remain longer in Eur pe ih ive the privi 
lege of leaving the steamer at Genoa on her s« 1 stop there and 
returning to America by any steamer of the line from Hamburg, 
Southampton, or Cherbourg up to August 1, 18097. 

The region covered by this cruise was the cradle-land of all: ur 
art, literature, and religion, Its glories have been sung by poets and 
historians of all ages. The memories of such a trip, the sights of the 
scenery of the most remarkable events ¢ fn ans history, will remain for 


a lifetime in the soul of every be ler 

THE SECOND CRUISE will be by the well-known Twin-Screw Express 
Steamer COLUMBIA, Capt. Vogelgesang, sailing from New York Feb. 11, 1897, 
to the WEST INDIES and the SPANISH MAIN, and reaching New York on re- 
turn [larch 12th. The itinerary includes Port au Prince, Hayti; St. Domingo 
City, Domingo; St. Thomas; Basseterre, Gaudeloupe; St. Pierre, Martinique ; 
Bridgetown, Barbados; Port of Spain, Trinidad ; La Guayra (for Caracas), Puerto 
Cabello, Venezuela; Kingston, Jamaica; Havana, Cuba; Palm Beach, Florida, 
or Old Point Comfort; New York. 











This cruise takes the tourist away from the North ¢ 
season of the year and transports } ver enchante 
Pz, of rarest beauty, where there is an ever-vary 
Zy novelty to divert the mind and charm the senses 
= For further particulars, descriptive pamphlets, rates, etc., addre 
7 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE, 
New York, 37 Broadway. Chicago, cor. La Salle and Randolph Sts. San Francisco, 401 California St, 
PRESBREY DEPT Boston, 70 State St, Philadelphia, 337 Walnut St, 


GEAMAN'S ADY. AGENCY 
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+ 
* 
ADAPTED FROM MESSONIER’S CELEBRATED PICTURE, “‘ THE SIGN PAINTER.’’ 
Pa 
The bicycle is the advance agent of good health. It is changing the habits of the people— ’ 
getting them away from the crowded centers—giving them a glimpse of beautiful nature—and promoting 
happiness and contentment. The bicycle is a great blessing, and its usefulness and popularity is due : 
almost entirely to the pneumatic tire. An Irish ; 
physician made the first pneumatics, but JOHN ; 
PALMER, an American, improved and perfected them. 3 
His inventions cover several points, but the chief : 


and vital one is in the fabric. In nearly all tires 
except Palmer Tires the fabric is identical with 
that used in making garden hose. The fabric in 
Palmer Tires is totally dissimilar. It exactly suits 
the requirements of the rider, and that is why Palmer Tires are noted for being so fast, resilient 
(easy riding), and are so easily repaired. Our interesting and instructive catalogue gives complete 
information. It will be sent to any address upon request. Address Advertising Department 














The Palmer Pneumatic Tire Co...Chicago. 











; 
t 
: 
| 
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HOME 2. 1) 
PORTRAITURE |; 


Views of the snowy 
landscape, with its leaf- 
less trees and fields of 
glistening ice, and flash- 
light pictures of congenial friends gathered 
about the warm fireside in the long winter 
evenings, all add to the charms of amateur 
photography. 

It’s easy, too, with our Film cartridge 
cameras. They load in daylight, have fine 
achromatic lenses, improved rotary shut- 
ters, set of three stops, and are beautifully 
finished. Booklet free. 

ae 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Pocket Kodaks, ) $5.00 
Rochester, N. Y. 





Bullets, . to 
Bulls-Eyes . ) $15.00 
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Winter Travel Everywhere 


A cordial invitation is extended to all mew readers of The Outlook, 
as well as to present readers, to use the advantages offered through 
The Recreation Department, which is carried on solely for their con- 
venience and use, and entirely without cost to them. 

We can send the printed information issued by various hotels or trans- 
portation lines concerning any winter resort in the world that ms iy be desired. 

Information as to where to stop and how to go, with time-tables and 
printed matter describing the various routes, as well as circulars or cards of 
the hotels or boarding- chou ses, will be furnished by return mail. 

Perhaps you are thinking of a winter's trip. If so, we shall be glad to send 
you any desired information in our power. 

The more the facilities offered by The - ‘creation Department are used 
by Outlook readers the better we shall like i 

Write, telephone, or telegraph, addressing 1 HE RECREATION DEPARTMENT, 
THE OutTLook, 13 Astor Place, New York. 








Tours to Florida ind Chicago, in connection wit the Travel 
No district in Amer resents durir thr I 
the winter season, so many varied attra 
tions as the State of Flori 3 1 
its delightful climate, \ 
caping from the cold a 
changes of the North seems alm« 
real, it is pre-emi nently 


Grand Winter Cruise 


ninutes, Bermuda, West Indies, Venezuela, 
silles of salt-water coast and in its twelve | informat n inquire of local ticket agents ° 
hundred fresh-water lakes are fish of x address W. H. Underwood, Gener and Mexico 


most every conceivable variety, from the | Eastern Passenger Agent, Buffalo, N. \ , ; 
migratory tribes common to Northert BY THE AMERICAN §. S. OHIO 
tarpon, pompan ind — " 
re a rd Ps Np ea RO “8 - ; Sailing from New York Feb. 6, 1897 
where in all our br id land can the angler Hicks Newspaper For Ber 1, St. Thomas, St. Kitts, Guade 
find a greater variety of game r better ADVERTISING AGENCY. W.H D i, Martinique, St. Lucia, Bar- 
sport. I rietor, 1 Nassau Street, New York rr i, Port of Spain, La Brea, La 
Here also the most ent stic hunter | mak a specialty of prepar ind placing | ( yra (Caracas), Curacoa, St. Domingo 
finds satiety. Deer, turkeys, bears, pan-| Resort Hotel Advertisement t} th, ae 0 . 
thers, and wildcats roam at throug vspapers at lowest rat ~ 
the ae sparsely settled regions, while sets 
birds of all kinds may be found in abur m3 Price of $270 and upward id for 
dance throughout the State Che me TRAV I 9 1 I 
novel sport of alligator ar 1 manatet INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION COMPANY 
weg, ae also be indulged in by tl B Green. New York 
more adventurous tourist e 9 Personally Conducted ‘ 
With its mat¢ hl ess climate, its orange Pierce S and Independent 
groves, its rivers and lakes, its boating po e 
and bathing, its fishing and hunting, and n J m 
its extensive forests, | la presents ed a D aica For the Winter Bermu 
unrivaled attractions for the valetudi es 25-Day T y a 
narian, the lover of nature, the sports Indian 39-Day ours go to 
man, and the explorer ' All traveling expenses included 
To this attractive State t Pennsyl Personally nduct rt New 
vania Railroad Compar is arranged rk on the f t Jan’y lt 
four personally conducted tours ng | and 30th, Feb’y 13th and 27t Mar mies est Indies 
the season of 1897, leaving by s train | > ie isle ccintns chewe a go to 
anuary 26, February 9 and d Mar ‘oi ss 
9, The first three tours will admit of 











a Cru Me x1co) 
i, Br ‘ ( Duration a 











Ips pea 


ir subs t furt rt a a tee 
sojourn of two weeks le lig ake a tour \ : » ts for Quebec S.S. Co.. 
land ; tickets for the fourth tour will be 1, Costa Rica, &e u . 1.’ I . r THOS. COOK & 
valid to return until May 31 ilar | system of tourist t ts. O SON, 261 Br N. ¥ 

trains. 

Rates for the round trip, $5 
New York, $48.00 from I lel; 
proportionate rates 

For tickets, itine 
mation, apply to 
booking offices, or a id te 
Assistant General Passenger Agent. | that they have not. TI 


Broad Street Station, P elphia but I tant h n fs } ie ATLAS iL INE 








heir headquarters at t 
CONSTANT SPRING HOTEL 
v high class under t 


oe lgeetanecteet= 5] A TRIP TO JAMAICA 


age that Bermuda and Nassai e. at the Queen of West Indian Islands 















<i neg ave New York per S.S. A f tfer ntages to persons 
} fort in Travel 5-day tour Ja loth, and w t g a vacatior f limit i duratio aie 
Comfor " rave Baers J ay BO. 3 S ; ea, ; ~soneagh eg «ra hg 
is realized in the highest gre Bie)” Thcstimtad hook of tour t ‘ lama return can be made in 17 days 
famous North Shore Limited ar tl Pi Ex ( W Ser 
fast trains of the Michigan Cent the | St. Bostor rE. M. J x rIM, FOR WOOD = KELLOCK, 
Niagara Falls Route,” between Buffalo ! Broadway, New York G St., New York. 
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Ye es WW 795 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Y 
\\ e444) 
pe Ne ye OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH 
8 


' s patrons of the St. Denis Hotel, and of “Taylor’s Restaurant,” 











will be interested to know that Mr. Taylor has acquired possession 

of the entire building adjoining the hotel on Broadway, which 
he has fitted up in the most complete manner as a gentlemen’s restaurant, 
lunch-room, and café. 

Here the army of diners who patronize the St. Denis will find all 
the essentials for good eating —perfect service, luxurious appointments, 
and the best of cooking. The entire lower floor is occupied by a lunch 
counter, affording the quickest possible service; the second floor-is hand- 


somely fitted up asa gentlemen’s restaurant, and above this are admirably 
p g 





appointed dining-rooms, large and small, and a fine banquet hall — all 
furnishing the choicest accommodations for the individual, select parties or 
elaborate dinners. 

The St. Denis has long been popular with societies, clubs, and college 
classes for dinners, meetings, and reunions. With this new addition it is 
better equipped than ever to cater to the wants of its patrons. The new 
Café is a notable addition to an old-established and well-known house, and 


will uphold and enhance the reputation of the St. Denis for successful 





methods and competent management. 


THE ST. DENIS HOTEL 





WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. Broadway and JJth Street 


Whe ade ale ae ale ake ale mle ale le ale ale ale ale wl ake ae mln ake ae wle weal ale we age ale nln ake le wl ale age le nln afe we ae ale weal age ale ale ae ale a ae 
Whe he whe he ae ae eke ae ake ade ale we wl ake ade alo ake ale wae ake ade lean ake le ale ae wenn ale ale aoa alo af ale afew af af ale ae af ale ale af 
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EUROPE 
CANNES 


Hotel Bristol 











Most salubrious part of the tow Larg 
garden Patronized by several Royal fam 
les: H. R. H. Tue Pt ESS CLEME NTINE 
or Orv#ANS, THE i AND PRINCESS 
FERDINAND OF BULGARIA, PRINCESS STE 
PHANIE OF AUSTRIA, ARCHDUKE AND Aft 
DUCHESS RAINE! AUSTRIA, PRINCE A 
PRINCESS OF SAXI RG GOTHA, etc., et 
Sanitary arrangements perfect; made _ by 
English engineers. Moder omfort: ele 
tric light; lift; baths: illiards; tennis 
ground C.G ON, Proprietor 





Marseilles, France 


Grand Hotel Noailles 
and Metropole 


Largest, finest, and 
throughout. American ho 


( RATHGER, Pi p. (Swiss 





Hotel de la Grande- Bretagne 
et de la Gare 


CORINTH. (GREECE) 


See THE | 
PROPRIETOR, P PELOPIDI S 





Stratford-on-Avea, © 
oe ct fiolden Lion Hotel 
Chis favorite Inn was known in, Shake 
speare’s time as ** Ye Peacocke Inn,” 1613 


JOHN "FRY, Pro 


Genoa, Italy 


GRAND HOTEL 
DE GENES - 


Electric light Lift Fr 
ican visitors G.&R BONER re Pr 


NAPLES 
Hotel Royal 
| des ee 


hotel in Napl ies i 
room I 








: rORDI. Ma wnager 


HAMILTON HOTEL 


HAMILTON, 
Open December until May 


BERMUDA 











HOTELS AND RESORTS 


Bahama Islands 


Royal Victoria Hotel}: 


Nassau, Bahama Islands 
Now Open 
4 LAND OF PERPET AL SUMMER 
S. S. MORTON, Proprietor and Manager 





Steamer leaves Palm Beach, Florida 
tim a week 15h 
Che Outlook will furni 


Cable address, Morton, Nassau, N. P 





Bermuda 


BERMUDA 


THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT. 


prmccss Hotel: 





WINDSOR HOTEL 





Queen St ey TON, BERMU DA. 

W. Brab.ey. Proprietor Pleasant and 

homelike ; very attention paid to guests 
Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo. 
The Antiors Hetreted book. describ 
sent on re est by I ) or. 


BARNETT, Proprietor 





EUROPEAN TOU ond 
o 15th Year. -- re ‘asona 
¢ M Parties limit 
DR. and MRS. H. s. PAINE, 
oo% Glens Falls, N. Y. 
BERLI pe £102 P — ee 
rstrasse 


(Best references.) "Kes ms with 
30 to 40 marks per week. FRAL GL “AISE, 





PENSION GLAISE, 


District of Columbia 


*s! The Hamilton 


Corner Fourteenth and K Streets 


Washington, D. = 


A first-class p fasally pad truneien tho rd 
ern in all its appx ae nts Be ] 








cated. Rat “Ame! 
can plan BALL & POLLARD Pro's 














MEAD & BROOKS, - Managers 
Travel Florida 
M AL 7. wind STE :AMSHIP I z LINES. S. | White SCottagemonank. 
exas, ” FLORIDA 
| ou sets te J. WuirTe. Pre tor. Pleasantly located 
I . me C lif : a ar the large I 2 irge airy rooms 
xa Mexi ee Good table. 1 tered rain water 
| ne = D ba: £14, | Terms, $1.50 per day; $7 to $10 per week 
Setchel Handbook 
Cee rae NY | THE BARCELONA 


St. Augustine, Florida. Good family table 
and home comforts. R. E. HASSELTINE 


c ICk Lake Maitland, 
PARK HOUSE ©#*e 2xat 
Homelike,cheerful,restful. Situated amidst 
the pine forests and clear-water lakes of the 
ost picture sque part of I pa 
Whippl le, referer cial rates by the 
week CROMWELL “Be HOSKINS, Mer 


PALMETTO HALL “ERRITT. 
[he roomy and comfortable home of a 
] clam, om the intend oage of indian River 











wo or three famil of from 4 to 6 persons 

each, or parties, desired as winter boarders 

Good dee ing and fi shing. References re- 

juested ddress s. W. MOORE 
Georgia 


HOTEL BON AIR 


AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 


One of the best and most favorably known 
resort hotels the South, situated 560 feet 
in what is acknowledged to 
thfu sectio 
ky Mount 
les and drives, and fine hard | 
‘ Chere is also music day and 
yr as well as Golf, Tennis, Bowling. 
other outdoor sports. Opens Dee. 
16th, For circular nd full particulars ad- 
iC. G. TRUSSELL, Manager. New 
q ork 3 representative, Fred H. Scofield, Met 
ropolitan Building, Madison Square, N 
















Thomasville, Ga. 


PINEY WOODS 
HOTEL 


NOW OPEN 
\dern improvements ; good roads and 
le patt ] shooting, et 
rcular and inf ation address N. Y. 
Xepresentative, F. H. Scofield, 1 Madison 
A ve 
WM. E. DAVIES, Thomasville, Ga. 








New Jersey 


The Brentford 


Cor. Madison Ave. 
. ri Sixth St ‘i Lakewood, N. J. 
Now open. Address Miss A, M. MYERS, 


~~ 
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HEALTH! REST! COMFORT! 


The Jackson 
Sanatorium 


Dansville, Livingston Co., N. Y. 








View in a Mountain Gorge 


4 Bit of the Charming Scenes about the Sanatorium 


A Magnificent Health Insti- 

» tution established in 1858.  Sit- 
uation on mountain side over- 
looking the famous Genesee Valley 


region. Fire Proor Building 





with every modern convenience. 


sae 


One of the best Winter Resorts Approach to Jackson Sanatorium from the South 
for health. A Staff of regular physicians of long experience. 
Superior cuisine in charge of Emma 


P. Ewing, teacher of cooking at 





Chautauqua. If seeking health 
or rest do not fail to write for 


illustrated literature, addressing 


$ 


J. ARTHUR JACKSON, M.D. 
Secretary 





View from the North—Carriage Approach Box 999, 
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FLORIDA 


The West Coast 


The Health and Pleasure 
Seekers’ Paradise ...... 
Reached by the lines of the 


PLANT SYSTEM 
TAMPA BAY HOTEL 


TAMPA, FLA. 
Owned and Operated ty the Plant 
ystem Under the management of 
Mr. D. P LATE tAWAY ngr. Plant 
System Hotels. The Casino, Theatri- 
cal Auditorium, Swimming Pool, and 
every Amusement All open Decem 
ber 3d, ive 
THE INN, Port Tampa. 
J. H. Murpick upt 
Open all the year 
THE SEMINOLE, Winter Park 
A. E, Dick, Resident Mngr 
Open Jan’y 15, 1s 
OCALA HOUSE, Ocala. 
Putt. F. Brown, Resident Mngr 
Open Novy. to April 
THE BELLEVIEW, Belleair, Fla 
W. A. Barron, Resident Mn er. 
Open Jan’y 15, 
.y KISSIMMEE Kissimmee. THE PUNTA GORDA “nce 
Br Ek. Resident Mngr F. H. Ansport, Mnegr 
flag ey y 5,1897 Open Jan’y 10, 1897 


Si 





Ihe Plant System is the only line operating solid train service 
between the East and Florida. Send for descriptive literature 
Four cents in stamps will secure you handsome book or Florida 
Cuba, and Jamaica 


J. J. FARNSWORTH 
Eastern Passenger Agent, 261 Broadway, New York 
H. B. PLANT, B. W. WRENN, 
President Passenger Traffic Manager 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB TOURS 


The annual series of tours to Florida will be resumed 
early in January and continued throughout the win- 


ter and pring. 

Nassau can 

also be a as a LORI DA 
1 if 





ec 

by the new a AND 

short ) 

throug ai 

locked waters 

from Palm 

Beach here is a choice of routes, including both 


railand water. The tickets provide for first-class hotel 
accommodations at the principal resorts, with service 
of our agents, and give the passenger absolute freedom 
of movement, being good to return to New York 
until May 31, if desired. 

Special vestibuled trains will leave New York fre- 
quently for 


CALIFORNIA 


Choice of routes and entire freedom of movement. 
Dining-cars are used, and the service is intended for 
those who wish to travel comfortably and leisurely. 
Other tours to Europe, Mexico, Jamaica, Round the 
W orld, et 
Send for circulars, mentioning the tour desired. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB 
31 East Fourteenth St., y kierte Sites. Union Square, 


296 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS. 
1005 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Walter’s Sanitarium 


WALTER’S PARK, WERNERSVILLE, PA. 





In Southern Penna., only 2 hours from Reading 
Terminal, Philadelphia. AMIR pure, dry, bracing ; 
magnificent WA’RIER fiom granite rock springs ; 
SCENERY “equal to anything in Europe or 


America.” 


ALL MODERN CONVENIENCES 


Electric Light and Bells, Hydraulic Elevator. Heated 
by Steam and Open Grates. Money Order P. 0., Long 
Distance Telephone, Livery, Dairy, Library. 


UNEQUALED AS A SANATARIUM 


hirty-five years’ experience with Sanatory methods. 


Baths, Massage, Swedish Move- 
ments, Electricity, youd pry &c. Write 
for illustrated catalogue. Be sure to address correctly, 
always using the name Walter, ROBT. WALTER, 


M.D., as above. 





Bermuda 
Nassau 
Jamaica 


Write to the Recreation Depart 
ment of The Outlook if you desire 


We will 


gladly send information as to routes, 


to visit any of these places. 


sailings, and hotel accommodations. 
No charge is made. 


THE OUTLOOK, 13 Astor PlI., New York 
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THE TOURIST ROUTE 









VISITORS 


to the 


PACIFIC COAST 





aa should go or return via sis —_— 
In the Cascade Mountains Lake Chela 


~The (reat Northern Railway 


Newest and Shortest Transcontinental Line 





ST. PAUL GREAT FALLS SPOKANE 
MINNEAPOLIS HELENA SEATTLE 


DULUTH BUTTE PORTLAND 


viewing en route the wonders of - 
- RN 
% Pas we, ag i 
—_ 


THE 


LAKE McDONALD 
REGION 


Abounding in Alpine attractions 








Lake McDonald, Mont Pumwater Canyo 


THE KOOTENAI MINING DISTRICT 


A Continental Treasure-House 


LAKE CHELAN 


The Gem of the Cascades 


Every mile presents new scenes, 
from the merely picturesque 





to exaltation and 





sublimity 
Kootenai River Along the Columbia River 


For publications and information about routes, rates, etc. apply to railway ticket agents, or address 


F, I. WHITNEY, G. P. & T. A., St. Paul, Minn. 
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Hotel Chamberlin 


Old Point Comfort, Va. 


FINEST HOTEL ON THE 
ATLANTIC COAST 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR AROUND 


Adjoins Historic Fort. Monroe and over 
looks Hampton Roads, the winter station 
of the White Squadron. Write for beauti 
ful illustrated pamphlet, giving description 
hotel and surroundings. 
GEO. W. SWETT, Manager, 
Old Point Comfort, Va. 








New Jersey 
THE MISSES BRODRICK AIKEN, S. C. 


Clifton eae etweel ee und Third —_— 
i ake ovals oe 
PRIV ATE BOARD. 





FOREST LODGE 


“Will make sore iz al ri ate s until Jan- 


uary.” For¢ s addre 
PHOS NOBLE. Lake wood, N. J 





WHY GO SOUTH ? 





PINES. - PINES—PINES-— PINES 


The Highland Park 


7g: «(Opens December Ist \ high 

iss winter resort, accomodat 
ing 3 Driest climate east of 
the Rockies. Plenty of sunshine 
ing, and Polo. Write for book 


n inagement of 


& EAGER, 


mugs, PRIES1 
a coda \iken, 5. ( 





[HERE IS WITHIN 58 MILES OF New \ 
AN IDEAL WINTER RESORT 
Finest Winter Hotel in the North 


The Lakewood 


New York City 


ew aie ‘ 











‘Amon H t | the Pines’’ art I 
. O e the time On your next v1 
%azzas one-third of an pian te pet es gm sy Pe 1 
Pons ym g ama th trop al rable service of the 
Special Rates by the Week Westminster Hotel 
Music Daily in Sun Parlors or. 16th Street and Irving 
T. F. SILLECK, Lessee, Place NT ah a OR st oo Unto 
Lakewood, N. J. 4 - 
Of Oriental! Hotel, Manhattan Beach Americ an, Plan j 7 50 per 
Fourth Ave. cars to 
Grand Central Depot 
ounce : 1N iway; Bway « ible, two 





LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


A first class small Hotel. Centrally 
cated. Allimprovements. Rates moderate 
F. D. ROSECRANS 


New York 





Dr. Strong’s 
Sanitarium 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


For health or pleasure Phe :ppointr 
f a first-class Hote] —_ ator,e 
ste im heat sun-] ] 


THE MADISON 


LAKEWOOD, N. J. 
Madison Ave. & 
First St 


Addres 
Mrs. M. C. ROBBINS 








lard menade on the 





ache "Massage Electricit\ 


’ roof. Suites wit! \ 
WINANS CO | 1 AGE all baths and health appliances. New Turkis! 
Russian,""and Sulphur-Water baths Dry 
_ Yourth Street and Clifto ue tonic air Saratoga Spring waters, and 





. LAKEWOOD, x. a. winter sports Open al idee sete 
Rates moderate. Write A.H ANS, Pox72. illustrated circular 


Send for 





North Carolina 


ARE YOU GOING 
SOUTH ? 








i ind rt 
I VW S r N. ¢ 
I gt a of tl 
imate Nor ill f ry climate 
+ hern | N. t of the long 
ut 
' 

t i feet a ea ievel 
tl.e highest point in the turpenti 1e long-leafed 
pl t, de zhtful ¢ limate, within the influ 
el of the Gulf Stream, with all the advan 
tag sorts further ‘South and free from 
ma intages; it is the place the tour 

aitl eeKker wl ippreciat 





-legant new hotel, is 
commodates 20% 
veniences, sanitary 
shts, call bells, wide ve 








sun f ors, steam heat, &c.; in fact 
I Woods Inn "h as been fitted up that 
I en the comforts of every-day 
ife at hor at moderate prices 
Pir Woods lan is reached by the Sea 
board Air I & address 
CHARLES ST. “JOHN, 


Southern Pines, N.C. 


Purest water. Golf, Fox-Hunt- 


— 





@Zes 1+<s&oe 


EM: st, 


cal 
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Old Point Comfort, Va. 


An ideal resort for those in search of 
health or pleasure. The 


HYGEIA HOTEL 


with its many recent improvements, now 
offers more homelike comforts and greate1 
attractions than ever before. 
Terms, $3 and upwards per day. 
F. H. Scofield, | Madison Ave., N. Y. 


F, N. PIKE, Propr. A. C. PIKE, Manager. 





social 


Circulars of 





North Carolina 


KENILWORTH INN 
Biltmore, Asheville, N. C. 

Chis magnificent hotel, delightfully located 
inthe mountains of Western North Carolina, 
has been leased to Messrs. Linsley & Kit- 
tredge. The hotel is newly and elegantly 
furnished and carpete 1: 30 porceiain bat! 
added; has electric lig shts, ste im heat, open 
fire >laces, elevators, and all its aj )pointm nts 
are superior; good stables, and the best gx 
links in the South 

lhrough vestibule sleepers from Ne w Ve 
The management of this hotel will be n st 
liberal. For booklets and further particulars 
iddress_ Messrs. LINSLEY & KIT 
CTREDGE. N. B.—Mr. Linsley was the 
successful proprietor of the Hotel Bon Air 
Auguste, Ga 

New York Office, Fred. H. Scofield, Metro 
politan Building, Madison Square, NewYork 





South Carolina 


AIKEN, S. C. *TSeun: 





$2 per day. Special rates by week. Elec 
tric ‘lights, etc. Hygienic baths and Kneipp’s 
water cure HENRY BUSCH, Proy 
Pennsylvania 


The 


Water Gap Sanitarium 
Pa. 





The Gleason Sanitarium 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 


\ real home for those seeking health, rest, and recreation. 
care of regularly graduated physicians of long experience in this special 
line of practice. Location high and sheltered. Climate dry and equable 
Fine views of city, river, and hills. Perfect sanitary conditions. Skilled 
attendants to give all forms of baths, electric ity, massage, Swedish move 
ments, etc. Cuisine homelike and dainty. House thoroughly heated 
by steam and open fires. Large Solarium heated by steam. Safety 
Hydraulic elevator. Gas and electric bells. Telephone and livery. All 
the comforts of a well-appointed home. Send for illustrated booklet. 


1852 1896 


Under the 





“UNTOUCHED BY THE FROST” 
TROPICAL FLORIDA at 


PUNTA GORDA 


THE PUNTA GORDA, on Charlotte Harbor, accommodates 
300. Opens in December. Tarpon fishing, shooting. boating, driving ; 
100 feet of veranda. Plenty of fruit Special rates for the season. For 


pamphlet address F. H. ABBOTT. 








Ssntslicaey mn. 





The best Cod Liver Oil that fifty 
duced is Moiler’s. 
tle direct fr: 


free from disagreeable taste and odor. 


It is zo¢ sold in bulk 


m the manufacturer to the consumer 


years of continued scientific research has pro- 
, but passes in a sealed and dated oval bot- 
idulteration is impossible. It is 


Free pamphlets of Schieffelin & Co., N. ¥. 
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EDUCATIONAL 





New York City 


Schermerhorn’ s Teachers’ Agency |. 


Oldest at id 
Established 185 3 ‘East 14th St., N. ¥. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
85th and 86th Streets, New York 











NEW M 
Geachers ji, $ 
De sartment of se hool 
College Supervision. Pi 
with special refers t re 
ments of candidates for | r degre 
open to all who w t I ret 
principals, super rs, an 
Send for circulal i 
Bulletin 
W 





MRS. LESLIE MORGAN’S 


Boarding — Day School for Girls 


13 and 15 We th t., N York (¢ 
From ndergarten t gh ( Pr 
paratory. Homea ( I 





California 


OMONA COLLEGE, Claremont, 
( : my 








‘al.—Full 
degrees of B.A I I 
nized by t Calif th 
similar gt I 
from Los An A 
Preparatory 
tions connecte ( \ 
G. BALI IN 
Connecticut 
YHE HOUSATONIC VALLEY 
INSTITUTE. Cornwi “a, Conn, 
icut. H S for | 








WOODSIDE SEMINARY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


stud Expe t 
Miss Sara J. Smith, 


Boxwood School girt's 





Prin, 








STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 
“Miss Aiken’s School for Girls” 


Boarding ar Day I D 


Miss Aiken’s n lof mir 1 Pre 


(Mrs.) Harriet Bet 




















District of Columbia New York 
Washington, D. ¢ 1215 19th St., N.W b MAIL Fi t 
MISS SHERMAN’S HOME AND | Shorthand r2 Aas 
DAY SCHOOL for Girls. Comforts of orthan Lesson FREE. 
Advantages of Washingtor ecured pupils 
Write W. “CHAFFEE, Oswego,N.Y. 
Massachusetts 
M7: PLEASANT MILITARY 
The Cambrid © School | ton, eae once’ Hamitor We 
4 es fose p H i: hoate, Hamilton W. 
a 7a ge) res abi H.D [HE PRINCIPALS, _— 
Sing-Sing-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
MR ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director albstacceneaumnas 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS 
UN FMS s CONSERVATORY 
2 oO S1IC.—A Training-School for 
LOWELL, MASS. Ar Seminary for Music-Teachers 
DU Di I \ BUCK, Lecturer and Examiner 
GER HAI | FELIX HEINK, Musical Director. 
Found n 1889 by Louis Lombard. Phe- 
nome uct co Conducted after the 
Sy Paris Conservatory of Music 
Ce pecialists at the head of each 
| Departm Utica preferable for successful 
FOR GIRLS | stud , cost, and comfort of living to 
|a larger cit Scholar hips, Artists’ Diplo 
\ pleasant and attractive home Teachers’ ( rtificate Complete Cata- 
reful training and individual attet free Addr Piiaeohar. 
( areful rag. preee lividual atten ee ae 
tion. Health of the first importance 
\pply before Feb. | to 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, Principal Ohio 





New Hampshire 


COLBY ACADEMY NEW, LONDON, 





Year. Co-educational. 44th Year 
end for Catalogu 
R GE W. GILe, PREs!pDE> 
New York 


St. Jonn’s ScHooL 


(1869) 


MANLIUS, N. Y. 


\ select Military Boarding School, 
tl Sitat of the War Depart 
i the Board of Regents of the 
S f the State of New York 
President, 
BISHO gag in tala eal 
Superintender 
Col WM. VERBECK, NL G.N.A 


Chaplain, Rev. A.C. CLARKI 
Commandant, 
THOMPSON, S. A. 
Next. term begins January 6th, 1897 
r information apply to Superintendent. 





1020 Prospect St., Cleveland, Ohio 
MISS et ee eee 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Prepares for lleges *n to women 
Seco tert seiee Maa 





Pennsylvania 


Miss Gordon’s French and 
English Boarding and Day 
School for Young Ladies and 
Little Girls previ katory 

4110 and 4112 Spruce St., Phila., Pa. 





SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


¥ Ol NGW pakke RS— Your manuscript 
y 1 cr d, and corrected at 
rates ‘Addveee ALEXIS PAR- 

Ll ( NI iffice of Man and Manners, 618 


ew Orleans, La 


A _IpDt. E-AGED WOMAN of 
( desires a position as working 

S | family of adults, or 

pref rred. Best of 
2,528, care of 





ead 





mmon St., 








a 
- 
_- 
44 BE 
Woo 
- 
so 
= 


lligent young wo- 
nas companion 
an opportunity 
ruages ighest 


uired. Address No 








references g 
- 515 Care ¢ ) 
SHOPP ING done at any New York 
lowest market prices obtained. 
goods matched, and styles 

Peculiar 
= merchan- 
. 1. Address 
139 West 4lst 


store and 

Sam ples sent, 
en without charge to purchaser 

dv intages for buyi ng all kinds « 


il Highes 
Mrs M. W “WIG SHIMAN 
St.. New Y 





LINCOLN | 





Solid Gold Pen 


To introduce, mailed complete, t 


“FOUNTAIN 


Hard Rubber Engraved Holder—Simple Construction 
o be a= ig working pen made 5 


- re — B82. 
for £1.00. Your money back 


Ww th hilier, 


PEN 


$ | 


-Never blots- 
Agents Wanted, 


Always Ready 
pen. 
f you want it. 


LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN CO., ROOM 5, 108 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 
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‘Tbe Outlook 


Copyright, 1897, by The Outlook Con pany. 


Entered as second-class matter in the New York Post-Office. 


The Outlook is a weekly Family Paper, con 
taining this week 148 pages. The subscription price 
is Fhree Dollars a year, payable in advance. 


Postage is prepaid by the publishers forall 
subscriptions in the United States, Canada, and 
Mexico. For all other countries in the Postal 
Union add $1.56 for postage. 


Changes of Address.— When a change of 
address is ordered, both the new and the old ad- 
dress must be give n. ‘The notice should be sent 
one week before the change is to take effect. 


Discontinuances.— If a subscriber wishes his 
copy of the paper discontinued at the expiration 
of his subscription, notice to that effect should be 
sent. Otherwise it is assumed that a continuance 


of the subscription is desired. 


How to Remnit.— Remittances should be sent 


by Check, Draft, Express-Order, or Money-Order 
payable to order of THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 
Cash should be sent in Registered Letter. 


Letters should be addressed: 
THE OUTLOOK, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. 





What’s expected of a 


we—- Dress Shield ? 


Mainly to protect the fabric 
from perspiration. But when 
the shields are heavy and 
r rive out an 
nsive odor, ‘‘the remedy 
is worse than the disease.” 


/OMO 


Dress Shields 

1 fill every requirement 
and have no objection- 
able features. A 25 

trial pair will prove it 


OMO Mfg. Co. 


ty Canal St. 1 New York 












nbersome or ¢ 





Star * soo05: 





Lathes cnc: 
a QOS Cros SS feed 
9 and 11-inch Swing. 
=—New and Original Features. 
Send for Catalogue B. 
SEN 4 FALLS MFG. COMPANY 


&% Water St., Seneca Falls, N.Y, 





(| Enameiire ) 
x Sehr 


FNAME LINE 


Shalemulelet-an 


STOVE POLISH. 


DUSTLESS, ODORLESS, 
BRILLIANT, LABOR SAVING. 
Try it on your Cycle Chain, 
J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York. 





HOUSE FURNISHING 


CROCKERY, ¢ \ 

KITCHEN UTENSILS 
FENDERS, ANDIRONS AND FIRI ETS, 
OAL VASES AND S( rTLt 
HEARTH BRUSHES AND I <OOMS 

FIRE SCREENS, ETC 


fewisé Concer 


130 and 132 West 42d St., N.Y. 


ASPINALL’S 


English Enamel Paint sertace‘fike'porcetain 


BATH EN. AMEL PAIN 
like por 


Gu ra t t t the a water Can be 








E. ASPINALL, 98 & 100 Beekman St., N. Y. 





7 ae =k ho) @ hee O80 @ ee 
yp URES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 


ad pg Best Cough Syrup. Tz Use 
intime. Sold by 


a CONSUMPTION 
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FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Office, Company's Building, 
308 & 310 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 











HOLDERS OF MORTGAGES 
OWNERS or REAL ESTATE 
IN THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 
(Especially those holding | pecusitios negotiated by The Solicitors’ 
Loan and T rust Company, The Lombardment Investment Company 
and The New England Loan & Trust Company.) We have spec ial 
facilities for the eollection of Mortgages 7 for the care and sale 
of Real Estate. WRITE FOR INFORM ION CONCERN 
ING YOUR SECURITIES 
1 Vanderbilt ildi 


DAKIN & W ALKER up 201 Van w nies 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE 
Bought for Cash 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 [lilk St., Boston, Mass. 


PAY ALL BILLS 


WHEN TRAVELING 








WITH 
CHEQUE BANK CHEQUES 
They will be accepted the world over without 
the delay and tr juble accompanying a letter 


creait see circuiar 
Agency of the U. S. Cheque Bank, L’d 
FREDERICK W. PERRY, Manager 
40 and 42 Wall St., N. Y 


AS A FRIEND ALIFE ANNUITY 


has few equals. Does not de sert one in adversity, but is steadfast 
during life ; doubling the income of jh. derly People nd six cent 


in stamps, for Calendar, intro ucto 
B. G. ¢ ARPENTER Broadway, New York 











An Agency 5 jaan merely. hh 
s something, but if it 
that | S adnaenel 





Pe vacances 


sls you shed then aske 
a teacher and recom 
ot thats more, Our ‘Recommends 
c. * BARDEE N, Syracuse, N.Y. 


OF ARI 6 a aI 





WE SELL 


Superior 


3 
a 

> at much 
} lower prices - 
* than any other firm in the world is eidues in our = 
: Art Catalogue. Send for it! { 
z The above cut illustrates ‘‘The Colombo,” one of our popular 

j styles. A low priced Pheton, with beauty, grace and strength. 3 
' | 
: 3 


Can be fitted (if desired) with ball-bearing axles and rubber 
tires 


Columbus PHAETON CO., Columbus, 0. 


FI TI 8 A NG ge 8 






















z —— 
ric 
‘Eleven é 
valuable, dis- 4% 
ere 4 
tinctive 
4 
‘Features j 
of Winton 
Bicycles are 
explained in $ 
Winton : 
Bicycle 3 
Book K, ; 
, Better get af 
TE WOTTON EYE SO,,| COPY: It’s free. 4 
‘ THE WINTON BICYCLE co., ‘ 
, 141 Pe raine a id wie veland, Ohio. ; 





F STUDY 


journalism 
AT HOME. 


Reporting, Editing, all 
branches of newspaper 
«—- and literary work taught. 

‘Students everywhere. Takes 
BY MAI L. only your spare time. Practi- 
al work from the start. Im- 

proved methods. Best re aoe ha Catalogue FREE. 

THE SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 

Yo. 17 Telephone Building, Detroit, Mich. 











its triple 
Pepsin on all articles of food, t 


and 


Price, 


A. J. DITMAN, Chemist, -~ - 


} 


A combination ot Pepsin, Bismuth, and Nux Vomica, 
cures Dyspepsia and Indigestion because of 
effect—that of the actual solvent action of the 


1e prevention of fermenta 


formation of gases by the Bismuth, and the 


* ’ 
tion and rmat of gase yy tl uth, 
* 
stimulant effect of the Nux Vomica (which i -dly 
the best known tonic for nervous dyspepsia) on the se- 


s undoubtedly 


cretion of the digestive fluids. 





25 and 50 Cents per Bottle, postpaid 
2 Barclay Street, NEW YORK 


a a a ttn ae tae te tie hn tn te il 


ee 


- pn 
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NIGHT GOWNS and 
4 ' CORSET COVERS 


—two bargains that must 
appeal to every woman 


= did 7 who loves dainty lingerie. 


NIGHT GOWNS— 
made of excellent muslin, with three large pleats in 
the back, and yoke of fine tucks, trimmed with 
exquisitely patterned open work embroidery and | 
insertion. Sizes 13 to 16—price 


$1.18 


which includes cost of mailing. 
Write for style M 768 


CORSET COVERS— 


made of fine cambric, long waisted, surplice neck, | 

trimmed with exquisitely patterned embroidery and | 

finished with pearl buttons. Sizes 32 to 44—price 
56 cents each 


which includes cost of mailing. 
Write for style Y 963 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


PHILADELPHIA 
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@, ist. —It is absolutely the lightest- running, because it ha 








AUTOMATIC 3% 
becor NES €S- Ly 









ct : 
ot bbin, od 


ry to thread the 


any cha n in. stit cht maa in 1h 
The Singer Automatic eg 


has the following pc 








Fi og. It is more easily, threaded, 1" - oy are ed and protected f i se 
: 3d.—The Broad treadle cess sre seotnagen ae > 
:. T vantages ¢ E SILENT SINGER to the 3 
ps: favor of the apartment dwe ea ——- = 
& The Singer Manufacturing Company Mp 
a OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. ‘> 
MSS SSS SS SEES ESS SSCCECCESCCES EVES S 











A Better Photo — 
Outi t for 


"5 


The Scovill & Adams Co., of New York 


than you can 
get elsewhere. 


Nos. 60 and 62 East lith Street. 











se 





=a Ivers & Pond 


} SRESA| 1 | EE | 


' 

fs ed, PIANOS 
— 

; 

i 


~-—-————-4 


(a * ¢ Easy Payments. 


Halos wee There’s no one in 
SS this country so far 
away that he cannot obtain an IvERS & 
POND piano on easy payments; and if no 
sells them, we will send a piano 
and pay railway freights both 
if unsatisfactory. We will send 
our catalogue, prices and full informa- 
tion about our EAsSy PAYMENT PLAN 
upon application. 
IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 
114 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Ee 
aeaier 
on appro al 
Ways 





Dr. Lyon’s 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


AN ELEGANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter of a century. 


gMESTUDY 


YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
A Thorough and Practical 
Business Education 
AT THEIR OWN HOMES 


expensive and convenient 
women in all parts of the 








tance is no barrier, as the 

ugh cor 10 mnder nee. A trial les- 

son ts on ou how > the rough is the system 
weemploy. Interesting Catalogue free to all who write. Address 


BRYANT & STRATTON COLLEGE 





No. 66 College Building, 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


ees 


ae 


endian saat 
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PA il 
Wasnine Silverware. 


Bad treatment in the dishpan is the cause 
of much of the injury to Silver; ordinary 
laundry or scouring soaps are as unfit for 
this purpose as for the toilet. 


Electro-Silicon 
Silver Soap 


is made specially for washing Silverware. 
The washing cleanses, drying polishes. It 
does the work well and quickly, and 
saves your silver. That saving more 
than pays for the soap. 

By mail, post-paid, 20 cents in stamps. 

Of leading dealers, 15 cenis per cake. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


‘Pearl top” 1s nothing. 

‘Pearl glass’ is nothing. 

“Index to Chimneys” is 
nothing. 

‘Macbeth with the shape 
we make for your lamp is all. 

We'll send you the Index ; 
look out for the rest yourself. 
Geo A Macbeth Co 





Riley Brothers, (Bradford, 


16 Beekman St. ome York. 





he larg wcturers of 
. bticons, Magi 
O. J } 5 and Vie 
Mmm ¢ > in the world 1 
\ ing ®) Cl ae i I 
ZZ t ( oga 
ips Kansas | ind 
_ Minne polis 


Everything in the Lantern I ss furnis ; 
Special L oe and Slides f r all purposes s 
and loaned on r free literature, 
RIL EY BROTHERS, 
16 Beekman St., New York. 
oof Sf Af tiers in the world 


lhe larg re im the 7 t 
BRANCHES STON 6 Bromfield St. CHICAG 196 
Salle St. KANSas Crry (M 7 t 


























Plenty of Reasons Why 


Cabot’s Creosote 
Shingle Stains 


are better than paint or anyt} for shingles 
and all rough woodwork, abedia, tone s, et 


They are 50% cheaper than eal 
Give soft, velvety coloring effects. 
Wear as long as the best paint. 
Can not crack or blister. 
Creosoted shingles never decay. 


(We speak for ours only; don’t think any Stains will do 
Stained wood samples, with color 
studies, sent on application 


SAMUEL CABOT, 81 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 
Agents at all Central Points 





Cabot's Sheathing and Deafening ‘‘ Quilt ’’ 
Deadens sound and keeps out cold. 




















The Outlook 


brightens for buyers of costly 
bottled table waters or Car- 
boys of alleged spring water. 
You may now have in abund- 
ance absolutely pure, health- 
ful, delicious drinking water 
for next to nothing by using 
our water-purifying discs. 
Send 25 cents for a box of 
them, or stamp for sample. 
(Free to physicians.) We 
send the booklet for nothing. 
Never neglect a good im- 
pulse. Write zow to 
THE PURAQUA Co., 
South Framingham, Mass. 
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Twelve Magazine Numbers of 
The Outlook 


DECEMBER, 1895—NOVEMBER, 1896 
A handsome volume of eight hundred and twenty 
five pages, containing over eight hundred pictures, 
bound in sage-green cloth, with gilt lettering. It in 
eludes the following features : 


Kate Carnegie 


By lan Maclaren, the author of “ The Bonnie Brier-Bush ” 
and * Auld Lang Syne. his is the first complete novel 
written by lan Macl aclaren. 


The Higher Life of American Cities 
Introduc tory article, by Theodore Roosevelt 
New York City, by Dr. Albert Shaw. 
Boston, by Edward Everett Hale, D.D. 
Philadelphia, by Talcott Williams. 
Chicago, by Melville E. Stone. 
New Orleans, by Grace King. 
St. Louis, by the mer, *.. Snyder, D.D. 
Buffalo, by the Rev. W. B. Wright, D.D. 


uatonted setter Sketches 

Edward Everrett Hale, by himsélf 

Clara Barton, by Myrtis Barton. 

John Burroughs, by himself. 

Alfred Austin, by Hamilton W. Mabie. 

Frances E. Willard. by Lady Henry Somerset. 

General William Booth, by Commissioner G. S. Railton. 
of London. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ballington Booth, by a Salvation Army 
Officer. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe, by John R. Howard. 

Bishop J. H. Vincent, by Dr. W. R. Harper. 

Francis KE. Clark, by J. W. Baer. 

Sir George Williams (founder of the Y. M. C. A.). by 
Lord Kinnaird. 


And about eighty other articles, besides two hundred 
pages of editorials, book reviews,and minordepartments. 
PRICE, TWO DOLLARS, POSTPAID 
THE OUTLOOK CoO., 13 Astor Place, New York 





A BOOK OF GEMS! 


Sacred Songs No. | 


By Sankey, MeGranahan and Stebbins. 
This New Collection of Devotional songs used by Mr. 
Moopy and Mr. Sankey in the great meetings held in 
New York in November and December 


IS WITHOUT A RIVAL 


Contains the latest and best New Song 


by the Authors. These can be obtained in 













SREEEPY 


MallpyK<.| no other book. Is pronounced by many 
SACRED | of our leading Evangelists and Singers 
— a — “the best of the Series.’’ 

“~ \ ~ 

SONGS| JUST THE BOOK yon need 


/ \ | this winter. Do not adopt a book un 
Cate) til you have tried Sacred Songs No. L 
Lend | $25 per 100; 30 cts. each, if by mail. 
ene @ - 1 , ; 
pS } If your Bookseller does not sell it, send 
— to the Publishers, 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO, 
Chieago House, 215 Wabash Ave. 76 East 9th St., New York. 


New Complete Catalogue of 
BEST SEEDS that Grow 
mailed FREE to any address. 
W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
Philadelphia. 











DEAR NESS.#-HEA0. NOISES CURED. 


as classes help vod “xO PAIN. Whispers s FREE 
Bend to F, Hiscox Co., 858 Bway, N. Y., for Book ead Sod Preets 


DTEINWAY 


Pre-eminently the best Pianos made; ex- 
ported to and sold in all art centres of the 
globe, and endorsed and preferred for private 
and public use by the greatest artists and 
scientists. Illustrated Catalogues mailed 
free upon application. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St, 


NEW YORK. 








A delicious drink in 
stantly made from 


WHITMAN’S 
INSTANTANEOUS 


CHOCOLATE. 


Perfect in flavor and 
quality. Put up in 
pound and half-pound 
tins 

Stephen F. Whitman 


& Son 
Philadelphia. 





Van Camp’s Boston Baked 
Pork and Beans 


Prepared with tomato 
sauce. Ever ready  oval- 
atable hot or cold. 

Choicest beans, juicy 
meat. Three sizes. 

Send 6c for sample can. 
VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 
Indianapolis. Ind. 

Send for booklet; postal card will do. 








Monograms for Fans 


We will send by mail, on receipt of 25 cents, 
any one of these choice assortments: 2 sets 
monograms, #5 in each; 25 initials; 15 crests, &c.; 
25 addresses ; 25 college clubs, &c.; 25 fancy designs. 


The Geo. Fredericks Co., 42 Morse Bldg., N.Y. 





UNITARIAN PUBLICATIONS 


Sent free to all desiring them. Address 
Mrs C. F. COPELAND, 331 Walnut Ave., Roxbury, Mass 


ose 








2 | 


_— 
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WHITE LABEL 
. SOUPS 


ee NE ~ , 















weina correct dinner much de- 
cae pends upon the soup. A prudent 
"e hostess will avoid anxiety and 
‘fhsure success by choosing 
~one of the twenty varicties of 
we Pr LABEL SOUP. These are 
‘ Z, BA. delicately prepared from the 
\ is finest materials and will be 
~ found absolutely correct. 
iy Our little book. Soap 
ny | Ltiguette" free on request. 
(ike ARMOUR g 
eR ee, | 
ae 4) sas City 


Kansa: hfs, 
——) /"U.s.a. ee 




















We. 5 ; ORDERS 
Altred Dolge’s Winter is here in earnest; ‘on 
E 
\q"5 


PREPAID 


a) 


4) 


SUPPERS cold, damp and clammy feet, with their 
attendant consequences, are common enough 


m 









with some interesting reasonings and appropriate pictures, 
tells the story of how complete foot comfort may be 
found in the 


ALFRED DOLGE FELT 
SLIPPERS AND SHOES 


DANIEL GREEN & CO.. 159 and 121 West 23d Street, New York 






ORDERS 
FILLED BY 
MAIL 
PREPAID 
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“WE-+ ARE - ADVERTISED: BY :* OUR: LOVING - FRIENDS ” 























RTS 
~JTS 
2 


\ Ca oe == 
a ELLIN’S FOOD contains the bone and muscle-forming 
elements necessary for the perfect growth of the 
child; it produces firm flesh, strong limbs, sound teeth 
and healthy bodies that defy disease. 


MELLIN’S FOOD “Normer’staux 
Write to us (a tal wil] do) and we will send you a 
Sample of MELLIN’S FOOD Pree of Charge. . . . . 






—__'_—S ss Se Kf a , 


J 















ENCLOSE a picture of my son, Robert L. Agnew, taken 

when two and one-half years old. He was fed entirely 

on MELLHN'S FOOD and at the age above stated weighed 

forty pounds. His flesh is as healthy-looking and firm 

almost, as an athlete’s. Qur boy is a living example of 
the benefits of MELLIN’S FOOD to babyhood 

Mrs, ELLA B. AGNEW, Oakmont, Pa. ¥ 
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} 
In Twenty Minutes 
wenty 1 
delicious soup may be made by using 
as **stock,” 
v7 Extract « BEEF 
instead of the old-fashioned soup-bone, and, in addition, 
4 time and fuel—and frequently, temper—will be saved. 
The result will be a beautifully clear soup, possessed of 
a delightful flavor, and entirely free from grease. 
That instructive little book, ‘Culinary Wrinkles,” 
mailed free upon application. 
} 


Armour & Company 
Chicago” 
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